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SECT. I. 

That a refiflance to any change of its 
prefent ftate is ejfential to matter^ 
and incmfiflent with anyaSiive pow^ 
erin it. 

BY the foul we underftand that which 
is adlive and percipient in us^ be it 
what it will (a)i its activity appears 
in moving the body, and in the command 
it hath over its own thoughts ; its percepti- 
vity, in being fenfible of the adion of mat- 

(a) Thefe are the unconteftedT properties of the foul^ 
whatever be the fubftance of it ^ whether material, or 
immaterial : and this defcription ftatl be always kept in 
view throughout thefe papers. 

Vol. I. B ter 



3 A VIS INERTIAS 

Cer upon it, and of its own internal a&ions 
in thinking. In (hewing that matter is not 
only not endued with thefe properties, but is 
incapable of being endued with them, let 
xxfi^ be permitted to be particular, and to 
proceed leifurely ftep by ftep ; and let the 
mathematical Reader forgive the infifting up- 
on trite and omunon appearances. It is bet- 
ter to feem tedious to the few who are quick 
in apprdiending, and verftd in this matter^ 
than not fatisfadory to flower capacities, and 
thofe who are lefs converfant in abftradfc rea^ 
foning. Men do not write for thofe who 
know the thing already, but for thole who 
know it not ; and perhaps a flow perfon, 
who hammers out things to fatisfy himfelf, 
is fittefl; to communicate them to men of his 
own fize ; nor can truth be lefs, but mow 
certain, for being drawn from the conlman- 
eft, and leaft contefted appearancet^ otfrlk^ 
dfles. Thefe appearances we (hall firil fct 
down, and thereafter gradually (hew the ne- 
ceflity of their being conftant and certain. 

IL Let, to &ye words, a given body,' or 
tnals of matter, be called A 5 and let any 
givjen celerity be called C. That celerity 

doubled, 
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Moulded, tripled, &c. orhalv^/thirded^ &c. 
wUlbe 3 C, 3 C, Gfr.QT tC, f C, &c. re- 
fpcSiyely. *Alfp the body douUcd, tripled ; 
er halved, third?d ; will be 2 A, 3 A^gr 
7 A, T A, refpe<aively. Now to move the 
|K>dy A with thp c?ekrity C, requires a certain' 
force to he iinpr^flfed upon it 5 and to move^ 
with a celerity as a C/ requires twice that 
^ce to be impreiled ; and to move it with a 
celerity gs 3 Q thrice that force is required; 
and fi) on. If it can be made appear here^ 
^fter that the firft force here is neceflary, to 
movp the body, to witi with the celerity as 
Qflce C, the reft fallows oafily 3 for we may 
conceive the body A moving with the cele- 
rity 2 C, qr 3 C, &c. to be the firft cfFca 
doubled, or tripled j which therefore will re- 
qi)trethe caufe that produced it tobe doubled, 
or tripled refpeftivdy. Again, to move the 
body A with a celerity as f C, one half the 
firft force is only neccflary to be imprefted; 
ai)4 to mcwe it with a celerity as f C, one 
third the firft force is only required : and fo 
ot^ here again. And to move it with a cele- 
rky a^ o C, that is to give it no degree of 
celerity at aJU no force is required at all. 
Therefore it follows that 

B 2 HI. The 
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4 A VIS INERTIAS 

in. The body A makes a certain refiftance 
before k can be moved with a velodty as C; 
ibr otherwife the force would not be necef- 
larjr, if, to wit, it did not make this certain 
degree of refiftance to render it neceflary. 
And it makes double that refiftance, before 
it can be moved with a velodty as s C$ and 
triple that refifiiance to be moved with a velo- 
city as 3 C, &c. ftill for the fame reafbn. And 
itmakes butone half the firft refiftance, to be 
moved with the velocity 7 C$ and but one 
thirdof it, to be moved with the velocity f C, 
and to be moved with the velocity as o C, 
that^ to reft ftill, itmakes no refiftance at all« 



IV. Or, if inftead of difiPerent 
as in N" 2 and 3, we take the quantity. of 
matter different, the appearance is equally 
conftant;^ and certain (from experience^ at 
leaft) and the confequence of it the fame. 
For the body A requires a certain force to be 
imprefied upon it, to be moved with a cele- 
rity as C j or fuch a force is neceflary : and 
therefore it makes a certain refiftance to be 
mowd with this celerity, otherwife the force 
would not be necef&ry. And a body as 2 A 
will require twice that force to be imprefled 

upon 
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iipon it to be moved with the fame cele- 
rity $ or it makes twice that refifbnce. And 
a body as 3 A will require thrice the firft 
force, or it makes thrice the firft rcfiftance^ 
to be moved with the celerity C : and fo on. 
For the force muft be increafed proportionally 
with the quantity of matter, or body to be 
moved, to make it move with theiame com- 
mon celerity : and therefore the reiiftance is 
increafed proportionally with the body to be 
moved, the celerity remaining the fame. We 
may eafily conceive that a body as 3 A, 4 A, 
&c. would make three or four bodies equal 
to once A, each of which would require once 
the firft force, or make once the firft refifhnce. 
Alfo, iA, f A, j^A, &c. will make but one 
half, on^ third, one fourth, &c. the firft re- 
fifbnce to be moved with the celerity C3 be- 
caufe only one half, one third, one fouitfa, 
(^r. of the firft force refpedively is neceflary 
to move fuch part, with that fame celerity. 

V. The body A requires the quantities of 
force abovementioned (N^ 2 and 3.) to be 
moved with the refpeftive velocities; that is, 
it makes the proportional refiftances there 
mentioned, before it yield to be moved with 

B 3 thefe 
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tbefe velocities ; as alfo the different bodies 
or quantities of matter in N"* 4. require the 
K4>^ive forces to be imprefled, or make 
the reipeftive refinances there ntientioned^ 
before they can be moved with the fame com* 
mon celerity; in whatever direction the mov- 
ing force is applied ; whether upward or 
downward (of which direction in particular 
ttK)re by and by, N® 1 6.) backward or for- 
wardy obliquely or horizontally, in all pofil- 
ble variety of dire&ions. 

VL Moreover, all this is likewiie certain 
taken the contrary way, wx. from motion 
to reft ; as far at leaft as experience reaches. 
For the body A, moving with a certain ve- 
locity as C, requires a certain degree of force 
or reiiftance in an obftacle, to take off or 
ftop that motion ; and moving with avelo*- 
city as 2 C, or 2 A moving with a velocity 
.as I C, it requires twice that force orftrength 
in an obftacle to ftop the motion ; and 
A moving with a velocity as 3 C, or 3 A 
moving with the velocity i C, thrice the firft 
refiftance only will bring it to reft, Gfr. And 
A movii^ with the velocity f C, or t A mov- 
ing with the whole velocity C, one half the 

firft 
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firft force will fcrve to take off the motions 
or if A moves with f C, or f A with the 
whole celerity C, one third the firft force 
ftops it : and moving with the velocity o C^ 
or refting, no force at all is required. That 
is, the fame body A moving with the cele- 
rities 1 C, 2 C, 3 C, &c. or I A, 2 A, 3 A» 
&c. moving with the fame celerity C, makes 
once, twice, thrice, &c. refpedively a cer- 
tain degree of reiiflance, before it can be 
brought to reft: and A moving with the ce- 
lerities tC, fC, ^C, &c. or tA, f A, -A, 
&c. moving with the fame celerity C, makes 
but one half, one third, one fourth, &^. of the 
firft refiftance to be brought to reft and have 
all the motion taken off. And this again 
througjh all the poflible variety of diredlions 
in which the body can be fuppofed to move, 

VII. Thefe are the moft general, certain 
phenomena of motion, agreeable to univerfal 
experience, the common fenfe of men, and 
to reafon itfelf. For, as hath been faid, 
if but any one of thefe cafes can be (hewn 
to be abfolutcly ncceflary; all the reft be- 
come fo of courfe. If it requires a certain 
degree of force to move a givea body with a 

B 4 certain 
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certain celerity, or to flop that body moving 
with that celerity (which is too evident to bo 
contefted from eicperience ;) it is certain it 
muft require twice, thrice, four times, Qc. 
that force; or one half, one third, one fourth, 
G?r. of it, to move the body with twice, 
thrice, four times, &r. that celerity; or with 
one half, one third, one fourth of it only, 
reipeAively; or to (lop it movmg with theie 
refpedive celerities, iince effcAs are propor- 
tional to their adequate caufes: and therefore 
that the body, or any multiple, or fu^mul- 
tiple of it, makes the relpedive refinances, 
mentioned above, to be moved with that 
celerity, or with any multiple, or part of it ; 
and that it makes equal refinances, when 
moving with thefe reipcdive celerities, to be 
brought to reft again; and this with refped: 
to all pofiible directions. To make the ar« 
gument in any pne inftance, fuit in any o- 
ther, it requires but to take equal multiples, 
or equal parts^ of caufe and effedt, force im« 
prefied and refiftance made. If the immate^ 
riality of tbefoul^ the exijlence of God^ and 
the neceffity of a mqft particular ^ incejjant 
providence in the worldy are demonfirable from 
fucb plain and eafy principles^ the Atbeiji 
hatha defperate caufe in hand. VJII. All 
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. VIII. All that is faid then amounts at laft 
to this, that the body A makes a refijlance to 
any change oftbejlateit is in, whether of reft 
or motion, in all pojpble fuppofitions : and the 
fame body makes pr(^rtionally different de*^ 
jgrees of refiftance in all poffible different 
jfuppoiitions : and it never ceafes to make re^ 
fiflance, but when there is no change in the 
fuppofition ; that is, when the flate the bo- 
dy was in is fuppofed not to be changed. 
When the body is at reil, it makes refifbnce 
to be moved with any celerity as C : and w^en 
it moves with any celerity as C, it makes a 
refiflance to move with any other celerity, as 
2 C, or T C. Nor doth it make lefs refiflancc, 
if moving to be brought to refl again. And 
this is true of all poiTible diredions the body 
can be fuppofed to move in. That is, body, 
or matter, ma;kes a reiiflance to any change 
of the ilate of .refl or motion it is in: or 
exerts a certain force, if aded upon (which 
is not fully enough exprefled by being barely 
called a tendency) to continue, and defend 
itfelf (to ufe fuch a metaphorical term) in 
the fame ftate of motion or refl in which 
it is : and would^ becaufe of this refiftance, 

remain 
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remain in that ftate for ever, unlefs fome ex* 
ternal caufe or agent (that is^ by the terms^ 
fametbing not matter) imprelled a force upon 
it, to make a change in its prefent ftate (b). 
Of this external caufe to matter, next. But 
firft fome oUervations are to be made up<»i 
what is already faid ; the confequences of 
this reiiftance are to be enquired into ; and 
efpedally the confequences of a contrary fup- 
pofition» that matter, namely, was divefted 
of fuch refiftance : whereby it will appear, 
that matter without it would be fit for none 
of thofe ules it is now fit for; diat the ma- 
terial world, a plant, or (particularly) an ani-* 
malb6dy» would be impofiible thii^ with* 
out it; and in fine, that matter^ as afolid^ 
ixtended fubflance^ muft refijl^ 

IX. And firft, though this refiflance in 

matter is real refifhnce, or certain and real 

• < 

{b) If once we fuppofe matter exifting, eveiy change 
of the manner or ftate of its exiftence requires an im- 
material caufe, aslhall be fliewn in this fe^on ; and in 
the laftfedionofthefe papers it (ball alfo be (hewn, that 
the fimple exiftence of matter, without oonfidering aqr 
change of ftate in it, requires an imnuterial oaufe, or 
M'Mating fwar : fo that matter confidered in any letpeft 
, 4iic6\reri to us an immaterial Beii^. 

fprd( 
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force everted) yet it i& no aBion in matter, 
nor is matter adive in exerting it : it is rather 
only re-aSiion^ refiftancc in the propereft 
fence; for it is never exerted till matter is 
firft aded upon. Matter is fo far from being 
active becaufe of this re£ftance^ or from hav*^ 
ing the power of beginning adion^ that the 
refinance is all exerted^ and always exerted^ 
that no adion may be begun in it by any 
thing elfe. This refinance makes it beft of 
all appev that miatter never ads, or effeds 
a chaise of flate in itfelf^ but xdifts adicm, 
and all poilible change of its prefent ftate, 
whether of motion or reft. It is a kind of 
^fitive, or ilubborn inadivity. If it is to 
be called a power, it is a. power not to ad: 
which fhews us how improperly the word 
power is applicable to it, at leai); in that fence 
it is appU^ to any thing elfe. And if this 
be found to be the only pofUble power in 
matter, it lets us fee how fafely we may pro- 
nounce it void of all poWer, in the propri- 
ety of the word. It is called in the new 
Philofophy, moft fignificantly, 2lws inertia^ 
as it were a ne^tive adivity ; fomethingf re- 
ceding farther from adion than bare inadi- 
Tity. For^ not to move itfelf, when at reft, 

nor 
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nor flop itfelf when in motion ; and befides, 
not to be moved^ or flopped by any thing 
die, but with refiflanee^ is more than fim«> 
ply not to ad. We cannot conceive any 
thing more negative of adion than this. It 
is trae this ftubbom inadivity cannot be {o 
great but that fi>me power muft overcome it, 
iince we flill fee matter moved by fome pow^ 
er ; but as much as it may feem a para« 
dox at prefent, it will appear in a little, I 
prefume, that, ffaidlyipeaking, the firongeft 
man could overcome but a mi^ty inconfi- 
derable part of this inadivity of matter (per- 
haps not fb much as the weight of one tin- 
gle gnun) without die concurrence of a great- 
er power than his own (c). This will fur- 
prize thole who coniider the inadivity of 
matter, but for the firft time, to hear that 
it is fo powerfully inadive a thing. 

X. Nor is matter the lefs inadive, becaufe 
it ads upon other matter, if that be in its 
way while it moves. It is as fhibbomly in- 
adive while in motion, and refills as much 
a change of its ftate then, as while at reft. 
This very thing comes to paf$, becaufe it m 

^^; See No a4i. fca« a. 

more 
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more than barely inadlive, becaufe of its po^ 
fitive ina£livity : for if it were but fimply in-* 
a^ve, ^ its acting upon other matter would 
be an impoffibility, as (hall be obferved im-^- 
mediately. This again piould convince us 
of the inadivity of matter* fince if it had 
not^ befides bare inaiSivity^ a force moreover 
to remain ina&ive, the aBim of matter upott 
matterwouldbeatbingctmtradiScry, It hath 
^s force which fbever of the ftates it is in, 
whether of reft, or motion. And certainly, 
to effeffc reft, or ftop motion where it is, is 
as great an efFeft, and requires as much 
power in the caufe, as to efted: motion, or 
produce it where it is not. We have fami-» 
liar inftances of this, in offering to ftop the 
motion of a ball, when fmartly ftruck, or 
in feeling the refiftance it makes to be 
brought to reft again : and if fuch bodies 
are difcharged with great violence, men are 
killed, walls battered down, &c. fo difficult 
is it to bring bodies to reft, where the mo- 
tion is great {d) ! Moft of the methods of 

death 

(i) See Dr. KiiPs explication of the firft law of na* 
ture, Introd. advtr. pbyf. led. 4. wher^ after other 
tilings he (ays, Nee magis p9t0 corpus f (and motwn^ motum 

fm 
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death and ruin arc affedted by the inadtivsty 
of moving matter. TCbough rAattir then a^x 
vpon matter by motion j yet it is becaufe of it$ 
very inaBivity that it doth this. 

XL And ^ther, fince matter refifts mo- 
tion in any diredtion, or rcfifts motion iq all 
diredlions equally, matter in motion will re- 
iift any change of diredtion. This is plain 
]fi all the poflible cafes of the congrefs of bo- 
dies, or where they encounter each other in 
their motions; for in all thefe cafes they adl; 
on^each other : and this ^dtion proceeds from 
the refiflance they make to being put out of 
the diredtion they ore moving in. That is, 
they rcfift a change of the diredtion of their 
moticm. Whatever force matter hath to con- 
tinue in the fiate of motion it is in, it icx* 
erts it all, or a part of it at leaft, upon any 

feu tntrgtamjuam ad movinium deponen & p^rfi ad qui^ 
iUm ndirey quamf^Uji figuram ftrrnl Jihi indu6lam ixu* 
ifi^ (^ aliam recentitn abfqtu caufa ixtrmfid acquinn 
And a liule after : Non minor requiriinr vis ad C9rp9ris 
aUcujui mtium Jijlmdum^ quam priui necejfaria fuit ad ^- 
undim motum csrpori imprimendum : unde cum vis inertia 
eeqitalihis mutatiomius ^^aUter femper rejjfiity ilia n^n 
mimiS effic4H( irity «/ carpui in motu femelinc4pt9p4rfiver4i^ 
quam ut corpus quiefcem ftrnptr in ^t^dem quietisjlam 
pirmamat. , 

body 
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body oppofing that dirc<aion cither dircdlly 
Of obliquely : and indeed if matter did not 
refift all change of difc<aion, it would not 
reiift at all in being brought from motion to 
reft } fince there is no other way of flopping 
its motion, but by oppofing its diredion } 
and to ftop all poflible dife£)ions of motion^ 
is to ftop or hinder til motion : motion in 
no diredion being the fame as no motion, 
reft. This is ftill more manifeftly plain in 
what is calkd the compofition and refolution 
of forces ; for whatever changes the direc- 
tion of a body in motion, without adding a 
new force to it [e)^ takes ofFone of the com- 
|)ounding forces. Therefore matter is not 
barely inaflive only in dianging the direc- 
ticHi of its motion, but, more, it refifts all 
change of dire<flion ; and is as ftubborn in 
preferving the fame diredtion, as the fame 

{$) It will be readily allowed, that in the con^eis of 
unelaftick bodies, the diredion is changed, without any 
new force added : and we (hall fee what is to be £ud of 
the force of reftitution in the ihockofelaftick bodies, a 
little further on. Moreover, next to the giving matter 
motion of it felf, this is the moil fundamental miflake 
in the Epicunan phyficks, to give it a power to change 
its own dire£Uon. See Lucretius^ L a. vtr. 216 U 
W4r. 221. 

degree 
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degree of motion ; fince the one cannot be 
changed without the other. Tieje are dif- 
couraging affeSHons of matter^ to tbofe men 
who would make afupreme Being of it I 

XII. Further, which isworth our attention, 
the refiibnce of the fame quantity of matter, 
or body A; if once we fix upon a certain 
itate, either of reft or motion, as a terminus i 
quo \ may be indefinitely great, or is as end- 
lefly increafible, as the degree of celerity is, 
with which it may recede from that terminus. 
For the refiflance v? always equal to the force 
neceflary to be imprefled; and the force muft 
be proportionally encreafed with the degree 
of celerity • To be moved with a thoufahd, 
or a million of times the celerity C, a thou- 
fand or a million of times the firfl force i& 
nccefTary to be impreffed ; and therefore it 
will make fo many times the firft refiftance. 
And it is the fame contradidlon to aflign the 
greateft refinance- it can make, as to aflign 
the grcateft celerity it can be moved with ; 
or really to afTign the greateft number. Thus 
the refiftance of the fame body, bir tjuantity 
of matter, confidered in this view, may be 
increafcd in infinitum. The truth in this 

paragraph 
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paragraph becomes plain alfo from confidcr- 
ing that refiftance is the fame with rc-afti- 
on ; for fince adion and re-adion are equal, 
the re-adion of matter may ftill be grcatec 
and greater, as the action upon it is greater 
and greater. 

XIII. But contrarily^ if we confider the 
fame quantity of matter or body A, abfolute- 
ly, and without any refpeft to a fixt ftate, 
the refiftance of it is immutable, and always 
as much the fame, as the folidity or extenfi- 
csti of it : fo that it is impoflible that any force 
imprefled upon it ab extra^ fliould take it 
ultimately off, or leifcn it, or encreafe it; or, 
• in a word, make it other than it always was, 
before fuch force was impreifcd. It is true^ 
the refifknce it makes to a change of its pre«^ 
fent ftate may be overcome ; but then it makes 
juft as much refiftance to perfevere in that 
new ftate, as in the former: and that refi« 
ftance. again may be overcome, and a new 
ftate of motion or reft induced upon it ; yet 
it will as obftinately continue in that ftate, 
as in any of the other two. And fo on end- 
lefly. If any force ab extra overcomes the 
renitency of the body A, to be moved with 

Vol. L C ave- 
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a velocity as a looo times C, it will move 
on with that velocity ; which ftate of moti- 
on is now as much to be conlidered as its 
ftate, as the former reft was : and it will juft 
refifl as much to be moved with a velocity 
as 2000 times C, or to have the velocity C 
another thoufand times increafed, as it did 
atfirft; or to be brought back again, from 
moving with the velocity looo C, to reft, 
as it did to he brought from refl to move 
with that velocity. In a word, as long as 
a change tspojjible^ which is always and end-- 
lefsly^ fo long muft it refijli and it mujl refiji 
equal changes equally : which was exaftly the 
refiflance it was endued with, before any 
change was efFeded in it at all, and before 
any force was imprefled upon it at alL So 
that this refinance cannot be impaired, aug- 
mented, or any way altered, by any new 
force imprefled ab extra. Which is already 
a ftrong fymptom that refiftance to a change 
pf its ftate is of the nature of matter, as in- 
ieparable from it as folidity or extenfion j 
iince as long as the folid extenfion, that is 
the quantity of matter, in the body A, re- 
mains the fame, this immutability of its refif- 
fance moft be fuppofed, if it is at all refift* 
ing matter. 4 XIV, But 
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XIV. But yet farther, as this refirtance in 
matter to change its ftatc cannot be ultimate- 
ly taken off, leflcned, or anyway altered, by 
any force imprefled db extra upon it y fo nei- 
ther could it fubfift in matter jointly with 
any quality, power, conatus, or tendency 
to change its ftate. F^or firft, fuppofing it 
poflible that two contrary tendencids could be 
planted in matter 5 one, whereby it refifted a 
change of its ftate, in any poflible diredlion, 
and another^ whereby it tended to change it; 
this would be to no efFed:, nor to any other 
purpofe than doing and undoing. Thcfc two 
contrary conatus*s would deftroy each other if 
equal ; or if unequal, the ftronger would de- 
Aroy the weaker, and the excefs of it only 
would remain. So that the refiftance to a 
change would either prevail, and then it would 
be the fame thing as if no fuch contrary ten- 
dency had been planted in matter; or the 
conatus to a change of the prefent ftate would 
prevail, and then the remaining in any given 
ftate poflible would itfelf be impoflible ; 
which is a thought full of contradidtipn (fj^. 

C 2 Thtis 

(f) TMs is very inconceivable) aad really a fclf-dc- 

Uruftive 
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Thus two contrary tendencies (fuppofing they 
could be both planted in the fame individu- 
al fubjed, as matter) would have the fame 
e^^ upon each other, as two contrary quan- 
titieSy a pofitive and a negative; or as two 
forces imprefled upon the fame body in op- 
pofite directions; to wit, tocancel each other 

tttuSdve fuppofition. For to be indefinently changing 
its flate fuppofes really no change of ftate at all in the bo- 
dy ; becaufe no precedent ftate could then be of any pof- 
lible finite duration : otherwife, if it were permitted to 
become of any finite length, and deferve the name of a 
|»recedent flate, there would not be an tndefinent change 
tSeStsd ; or the body would have a tendency to preferve 
its ftate for fome time, contrary to the hypothefis. To 
fuppofe an infinitely quick change of ftate, from reft to 
motion^ and front motion to reft, is to fuppofe abfolute 
teft only. For when motion was but nafcent, reft would 
he again induced, becaufe the inceflant tendency tochange 
inceflantly takes eSEsSt : and before rgfi were iettled, mo- 
4ionj for the fame reafon, ought to begin. So that, aa 
was (aid, this notion deftroys itfelf* How remarkable 
is this co-incideice, when the only fuppofition that could 
ferve a fceptick's turn, of neceffity defeats itfelf I For if 
this tendency to change its ftate is the ftronger of the t wo^ 
it muft overcome the other at all times, and infer the 
Contradidiionihewn, in (piteofallevafions: and thecon^ 
dufioh is» ibaX/ufb efif^kr tfftdtncj fanmt hpkntid 

mutually* 
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mutually. For a refiftance to a change of 
ftate would refift a conatus toward it, in *- 
ny poffible diredion, by N^ 5 and 1 1 , 

XV. This would be the refult, if it were 
poffible, that two contrary conatus's could 
be planted in matter at once : but that is re- 
ally impoffible and contradiftory. For that 
a particle, or atom of matter (and the rea- 
fbn is the fame in any affigncd quantity) 
fliould have a tendency to move in any one 
given diredlion, and at the fame, time that it 
fliould have another tendency not to move 
in. that, or any other diredtion, is to have a 
tendency, and not to have it, at once. Two 
fuch contrary and inconfiftent terndencies^ 
planted at once in one and the fame indivi- 
dual fubjeft, is a notion deftraftive of itfelf ^ 
and therefore not to be efFefted by infinite 
power : for to efFedk impoffibilities is not tho 
objeft of any power. The argument is the 
fame, whether the fi/ft ftate of the l>ody is 
fijppofed reft or motion : for if it is fuppof-t 
ed iirft moving, it cannot have a tendency 
to move in that diredion only, and with that 
particular degree of velocity only ; and yet 
baw a tendency to move in another diredtion,^ 

C 1 3[».d 
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and with another degree of velocity. Tho 
one excludes the other* In a word, a bo- 
dy cannot have a tendency to change its pre- 
fent flate, and at the fame time a tendency 
not to change it, more than two contradi^to- . 
ry propofitions can both be true : for thefe 
two are really fuch. This is a remarkable 
property of the refinance of matter, ^hat it 
is inconjijient with any power or force in it*, 
and fhould never be forgot by us. It infers 
many notable confequences, which it feems 
we are not fufficiently aware of at all times: 
and, among others, an utter impoflibility 
that matter can ever become, by any pow- 
er, a living, felf-moving fubftance ; feeing, 
as will appear, matter mufl refift all change 
of its prefent ftate, as it is a folid fubftance. 
If this had been attended to, an infinity of 
doubting and difputing might have been fav- 
ed to mankind. 

XVI. This will change our phyficks a 
little, and eflablifh a new Theory of mat- 
ter. For it will follow that all gravity, at- 
traction^ elaflicity, repulfion, or whatever 
other tendencies to motion arc obferved in 
]3tnattcr, commonly called natural powers of 

matter^ 
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matter, are not powers implanted in mat- 
ter, or poflible to be made inherent in it ; 
but (therefore) impulfe, or force impreffed 
upon it ab extra. Wfe arc apt to think that 
it is a certain natural quality, or power, im- 
planted in the matter of a ftone, v. g, and 
inherent in it, that makes it tend to th? 
earth (g) : but, by what is faid in the laft 

paragraph, 

{g) Even fb great a man as BonlH feems to have been 
of this opinion. In the chapter de caujis i!f prineipiis 
motus (the 2d of his book de vi p^cuffionis) he fays, Tan^ 
dem funimd contentitnu t^onirovertiiur^ an aliqua corpora 
miveri pojfuni afetpfit^ vilpotius juicquid movetury a di^ 
JlinSfo feparatSqui matore propilli debeat : bf profe£fo^ ut 
d pojiremo exordiamur^ evi^entijjtmum t/l aliqua corpora a 
diftinSfOy ^ e^Urno motm^e impelli^ Jic ea omnia qua tv* 
iuntury fercutiuntur^ aui pryiciuntury manifeftijjime ah 
txterno impulfore promovintur ^ ftd an reUqua omnia y qua 
in mundo movintury par iter ab ixfrinfeco principioy i^ caur 
fd propellantur^ bocprof$£io impo(fibiU & incndibile vide^ 
fury quandoquidem corpora gravia^ i^ ammalia pir fe vi" 
dentur movtriy fcilicet a caufa fsT principio intrinfec^y fs^r. 
What difference there is to be afligned between the mov- 
ing principle i« an animal, and in a heavy body defqend* 
ing, we {hall fee below ; only I think it was not right- 
to conclude them under one head. The expreiSon [fub^ 
ftantta animqfticay ^ which farther on he fay^ h both a^ 
gent and patienty without a clear idea of it in, the.mind of 
t^ peifoa that writes, and an ^xplitdtion of that idea, to 

C ^ coau2iunicat;iq( 
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paragraph y it appears that it rcfifls this moz 
tion, as much as it would a motion in any 
other diredion, with the fame velocity : or 
that matter is as much impelled in this cafe, 
as in any other, by fome caufe or virtue, ak 
extra, i. e. by fomething not matter. The 
efFeft of gravity is not to deftroy the refift- 
ance of matter, or to niake it unrefifting 
matter, but to overcome its refiftance to be 
moved in certain circumftances } where it 
Hill refifts as much every new change of 
flate, as if its refinance to the former had 
not been overcome. And this is the cafe 
in all force imprefled ab extra , by N<* 13. 
When the refiftance of the body A, to be 
moved with a celerity as a jooo times C, 

communicate it to the peribii that reads, i$ of no ufe iq 
philofophy ; or of l^ ufe : but of fuch things Mr. 
i^ri^hath (aid enough. No man can conceive that the 

' fame thing (hould be both movins and motum. Therq 
is a plain contradidion in this aflertion, iademquifi^ 

ftantia corporis gravis^ migrat &r defceniity a fetpfn im^ 
fulfa. A moved refills motion ^ a mover overcomes that 
xefifbuice : thefc oppofites can never confift in the fame 
individual thing. If the diftindion of agent and patient 
i^ neceflary in projeSfion, . and fercuffion^ and the efFefls 
of art, it is alio neceifary in the works of nature. Two 
things, neciffarify two in the one qaie^ canQOt become 
onf in the other. 

IS 
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is overcome, though it refifls no more to be 
carried on with that celerity, which is now 
to be confidered as its, permanent ftate ; yet 
it refifts as much to be- out qf this ftate, as 
it did formerly to be brought to it. And 
this is juft the cafe in the defcent of heavy 
bodies : any velocity from the beginning of 
the fall would be a permiinent ftate of the 
body, if new impulfes a6 extra did not 
add ftill farther degrees of velocity. This 
truth is alfo plain from this confideration, 
that if a body moving more fwiftly than 
another body ipoves by the force of gravi- 
ty, attrad:ion, elafticity, &c. overtakes it; 
the body fo overtaken will make refiftance 
to the impulfe of the overtaking body,, even 
though the diredioii of their motions con- 
fpire. For inftance, if we call the celerity 
which a piece of wood hath acquired iii 
falling down through a certain fpace, K j 
and the celerity, with which a bullet leaves 
the muzzle of the gun, C ; and then fup- 
pofe the bullet moving with the fum of 
thcfe two celerities (C+K) to overtake the 
piecf of wood in the end of that ipac€ ; it 
ib (kmonftrable that the bullet would pierce 
l^he w<)odj even though their motions were, 

confpiring. 
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confpiring. For, the relative velocity of 
the ball and piece of wood being the fame, 
both Mrhen it is difcharged againft the piece 
of wood at reft, and when it overtakes it 
in its defcent, the greatnefs of the ftrokc, 
and the efFed: of it will be the fame; name- 
ly that the ball will pierce the wood. One 
may be alfo more familiarly certain of this, 
if he lets a ball drop out of his hand, and 
llrikes it before it reach the ground ; for 
he will feel it rcfift the ftroke very fenfibly. 
This lets us fee that matter refifts even the 
force of gravity, or any other ading in the 
fame dircdion, as was afferted N° 5. and 
confequently, by what was faid in N"" 15. 
that the force of gravity {the fame is to be 
under jlood of elafticity^ f^S^j attraSlion^) 
h a force impreffed ab extra^ and no cona- 
tus, or tendency belonging to matter^ or in- 
herent in it. But all this will flill appear 
more evidently when we come to confide^ 
what moment (impetus, or force in a mov- 
ing body) is : for all moment proceeds from 
the reiiftance in matter to change its Aate ; 
and whatever matter hath force, or moment^ 
in its motion, muft be reiifting matter. And 
confec^uently matter refifts to be moved by 

th^ 
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the powers of elafticity^ gravity^ repuljion^ 
&c. for in all thefc the moment is plain by 
the efFeft produced. It is the cfFedl pro- 
duced by the moment^ or force, that {hews 
the powers of elafticity, gravity, Gfr. thefq 
impulfes flipuld be otherwife undifcoverable 
by us : and it is the moment alfo that in- 
evitably (hews the matter to be rcMing mat-. 
ter in thefe very inflations. So that there is 
no hazard of our being deceived in conclud- 
ing univerfeUy that all the tendencies to mb«- 
tion obfervable, or poflible to be obferved, 
aboi}t matter, are not the powers of matter, 
or properties refiding in it, or poffibic to be. 
planted in it by any being : hat JiriSlly im-- 
pulfes upon it ab extra. 

XVIL However, let us fuppofe what 
Ibme philofophers think not impoflible, 
and fee how far it will influence this con- 
clulion 5 viz. that the power of gravity ia 
particular may be the efFedt of fome fluid, 
pr very fubtil matter, impelling thofe bodies 
we call heavy {h) : and let the fame be 

fuppofed 

(h) Dr. P^mlirtmy in his view of Sir ^ Nnvtoffi 
^hilqfephy, fays, thatgreat man himfdf c(Mye£luf£d tb^ 

ipigl^t 
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(uppofed poffiblc alfo in an clafticity, repul- 
fion, and all the other tendencies to motion 

obfervablc 

might be (b. His words arc ; He [Sir If. Niwion] Mnkx 
it not impoffible that the poiver $f gravity itfelfjhould he 
0wing to it [a very fubtile fpirit, to wit, of a great elaftick 
force, diffiifed through the oniverfe.] Condufion. N<^ 
3. he fays, Toacquiefce in the explanation of any appear^ 
ance^ hy ^fferting it to be a general power of attraSlim^ is 
not to improve our knowledge in phihf^pby^ but rather /4 
put a flop to our farther fearch. But with all due fubmif- 
fion, our fearch is carried as far as it can go, if it ftops 
i^nly at the firft caufe, having been rightly carried thither : 
and there it muft ftop, if it is rightly made. Thetlafti- 
city of this fpirit itfelf ought to have been afcr'ihed to tho 
agency of the firft Being, Our fearches do not fuppofe 
an endlefs indagation of caufe above caufe ; but only to 
attain, ifpoffible, to a Firft, the fountain of caufation^ 
I alfo humbly beg leave to diflent from Mr. Derham'9 
fcntiments about gravity. He fays, (b. i. ch. 5* noteiO 
This attra^five or gravitating power y I take to be congeni- 
al to mattery and imprinted on all the matter of the univerfiy 
by the Creator's fiat at the creation. Not only the reafont 
^bove, N^ 14 and. 15, hut thp conftant appearances iq 
^he defcent of bodies, (hew that this is an inceffant im^ 
pulfe upon mattery not the permanent effeQ of a tranfitnt^ 
fimultaneous impreffton. For it is obvious that an equally 
accelerated motion could never be efie£ted by one finglf 
f hd inftantanepus impreflioR; but by a fucceffivC} equa** 
lie repetition of iispalfe. He GOAtinuo^ H/ha tho 
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obfervablc in matter. And firft, it Is plain 
fucji an hypothefis makes thefe powers not 
inherent, or lodged in the matter of thfe 
bodies themfelves^ as properties of it^ or 
as accidents are faid to be inherent in their 
fubjedt ; but impulfes ab extra upon the 
bodies fo heavy ^ elajiicy repelling ; as here 
is concluded. This doth not fuppofe two 
inconjiftent tendencies in matter ; one not 
to cbangt its prefent ftate, and another 
to change that fame ftate : but leaves it as 

caufi of it fV> the Newttmiaa philofipby itth not pntind 
to ditgrmine^ for want (fphanomenOy upon which founda^ 
tion it' is J that that phihfophy is grounded^ and not upon 
chimerical and uncertain hypothefes, [Why fuppofe it 
imprinted upon all matter by the Creator's fiat at the 
creation, and .yet feekanother caufe for it ?] But what^ 
tver the caufe is^ (the following words are a citation from 
Sir If Newton*s principles) that caufe penetrates even to 
the centers of the fun and planets^ without any dinunuti^n 
of if s virtue \ and it aiieth not according to the fuperficies 
ofhoiiesy {as mechanical caufes do) but in proportion to the 
fuantity of their foM matter \ and lafily it aSleth all round 
it at immenfe dijiances^ dtcreaftng in a duplicate prop^rti^ 
an to thefo dijiances. Here Sir If. Newton him&lf feems 
to refufe a mechanical caufe of gravity;- and jfor that 
reafon ; for which Dr. s'Gravefande reje£b it, as (Mi 
he obferved immediately. 

muck 
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much rcfifting matter to all change of ftatcJ, 
as here it is contended to be ; and fuppofes 
this refiftance only overcome by the impulfc 
of other matter. And, fecondly, as to this 
other matter of fuch fubtile fluid, it is evi- 
dent, it muft be as much rcfifting matter to 
all change of its ftate, as the matter of 
thcfe bodies themfelves, which we know, 
is (hewn to be. The moment or force ^ 
which it hath in its motion, and with which 
it impels thefe bodies, manifefts this. Let 
it be obferved ; the power i of gravity y ela^ 
fiicityy repulfioriy attraBiotiy can no more be 
iodgedin the matter of thii fluid than in the 
matter of the real bodies we have been f peak- 
ing ofy and that for the fame reafon, aflign- 
ed above : for this is as contradid:ory in re- 
ipeA of one fort of matter as another, in 
cefpeft of a very fmall particle as of a much 
greater one, being a palpable contradidtion 
in refpedt of all matter equally. The mat- 
ter of this fluid then being, in all refpedts, 
matter that relifts a change of its flate, we 
muft ftill as much feek a caufe of its mo- 
tion ab extra to it, that is, in efFeft, in 
fomething not matter ^ in fomc immaterial 
caufe, or being, (unlefs we would be open- 
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lyabfurd, and fuppofc one thing, itfelf caus- 
ed or moved, the caufe of another thing mov- 
ed, in infinitum^ which includes in it all the 
contradiaian of the Epicurean fcheme) ; I 
fay, we muft as much feek a caufe ab extra • 
to it, of its motion, as of the motion of thofe 
bodies we are acquainted with, and have rea- 
ibned from : fo that We are removed but 
one ftep from the immaterial caufe we were 
looking for j and the conclufion above is fe- 
cured, allowing the thing fuppofed here could 
be proved real. But then there are ftrong 
reafons that (hew this hypothefis to be with- 
out foundation. Dr. s*Gravefande gives fe- 
veral, which, I think, entirely overthrow 
it (/). One is, ^hat the aSlion af a fluid upon 

a body 

(s) I (hall tranfcribe the whole pafTage, It is In /. 4. 
€. 4. atN® 1257. UlteriuSf figravitai pendeata lege mo*' 
tus notaj ad impaSfum corporis extranet referri debere^ isf 
quia gravitas eft coniinuay impaifum etiam continuum re*- 
quiri. Si talis materia continuo in corpora impingens de- 
tur^ necejfario eft ftuida^ ^ quidemftibtilijjimay quapene^ 
trat corpora quacunque j corpora enim in aliis utcunque in^ 
clufa gravia/unt, Videat nunc mathematicus^ anjluidum 
adeofubtilcf ut corpor urn omnium poros liberrime permeet^ 
i^ adeo rarum^ ut motui corporum fenfibiliter non objiet^ 
{in hco enim aer^ vacuo penduH motus diutijjime continual 

tur) 
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a body could never make it gravitate towards 
another y more or lefs^ in proportion as^ the 

• quantity 

iur) corpora ingentla tanta cum vl ad ft mutui poffit pro^ 
pilltre ? [.This is his firft argument, which fcems very 
Conclufive.3 Explicit quoffiedo bac a£fio crefcat in ratio^ 
ne majfie corporis versus quod aliudfettur. fandemj qtiod 
mnium mihi MfficiUimum vidotur^ dicat^ qu9mdo omnia 
iorporoy in quocunquifitu^ eadem manenu dijlantid^ tsT 
€9rporey vorsus quod gravitas datUTy eddem vihcitate fe- 
rantur\ id eft ^ quomodo Hquidumy quod nift in fuperftcies 
ijforum corporum^ five illarum internarum particularum, 
cd quas accefus ex interpojitis particulis non impeditury am^ 
wmfuam exererepotefty cemmunicetcorporiiusmotidsquan- 
iitatemy qua in omnibus corporis exaBlijfimi fequatur 
froportionem quantitatis materia in bis^ quod in gravitate 
mbique obtimrey boc capite pr^avimus, ii quod direefo ex^ 
fgrhnento demonftravimusy refpeSlu gravitatis in telluris 
vicimis. And thence he concludes (N^ 1258) Non ta-^ 
men negamusj ab ullo impaSu pendere gravitatem; fed //- 
Urn non/equi ex ullo impa£iu^ juxta leges nobis notasy clari 
pater e contendimuSy gravitatifque caufam nos omnino later g 
fatemur. Moreover, with refpeft to this fubjeft of gra- 
vity, it is to be obferved, that it was the capital miftake 
in the Epicureans to make it, and therefore motion, ef- 
fential to matter. See Lucret, 1 1. ver, 986. town 99if. 
and from ver. 1074. to ver. 1079 : and again /. %. ver. 
152. to 138, and ver. 202. This hath made him fup- 
pofe a nwnftrous univcrfc, where matter is ftili falling 

down, by 'vl% usute gwity, thiQtt&b Ad infinite abyfs 

of 
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fii/^fky of matter in that other were it f elf 
moreorlefi^y Which is allowed even by thofe^ 
who fuppofe the power of gravity may be the 
eiFeft of the adion of fome fluid. If a caufe 
produces an eflfedl, it is highly reafonable that 
fuch efFe6l (hould follow the proportion of it? 
caufe : but quite unreafonable that it fhould 
follow the proportion of another thing, no 
Way concerned in producing fuch efFe<13:. 
There is another argument which this Author 
adduces, and every body owns, that fliewi 
gravity is not to be afcrlbed to the rtiecha-^ 
nical aftion of matter upon ipiatter ; name- 
ly* '^^' gravity aSis internally ^ and accord^ 
tng to tbefolidity of the matter itfelf'y where-- 
as the aBion of other matter upon it ought to 
be according to the fuperficies of the parts ^ 
fince there is not a penetratioti of dimenfions^ 
unlefs we would deny the folid extenfion of 
all matter* Then indeed the more furfaee a- 
ny body had, that is, the more porous the 
contexture of it were^ the mechanic adion 

ef fpace ; as if that had the relative denominations of a^ 
hove and below. Nor is Des Cartes much happier in hij 
mechanical folution of gravity, who makes a fubtile ilu^ 
jd,i in it's circumgiration, recede from the earth, and 
fo beat down other bodies Co it | though this fliould ra* 
tber carx'y them from it< 

\ Vol. I. D of 
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of any fluid matter upon it, and therefore ;the 
gravity of it, ought to be the greater: which 
is direftly contrary to experience. Thefe rea- 
fons, abftradting from thofe above N® 1 4, 1 5 
and 1 6, {hew that gravity is not the adtion 
of matter upon matter, but the vertue and 
power of an inunaterial caufe, orbeing, con- 
Aantly imprefTed upon it {k). 

XVIII. To 

(k) After all that hath been Taid, there is a difficulty ftiU 
urged with refped to gravity, which with much fubmiffi* 
on I humbly beg leave to confider. It is faid. Sir !/• 
Nnvtotty at the endofibi lajt edition of his Optics^ gives 
many reafonSy which induced him to believe there was et 
Juhtile elajiic Jluidy which might be the caufe of gravity y 
and the caufe of many other phanomenOy particularly thofi 
of heat and light y at the fame time. By reducing narif 
phanomena to one principle J caufe f orin/irument^ ihebeaur 
ty of nature isfetin a greater lu/lre. Though this princi^ 
pie may be immediately deduced from the fir fl caufe ^ s'Grave- 
fande'x arguments do not hold againft this fluids as Sir 1- 
faac defcribes it. As it pierces all bodies and touches their 
elements J or leajl particles ^ it may aSl on them with afarc^ 
proportional to their number ^ or to the matter of the body 09 
which it aSfs. It is rarer in great bodies than in fmaU 
onesy and therefore may d£f with a force proportional to the 
body towards which it impels. To begin with the laft of 
thefe reafons : It doth not appear fuiHcient, in order to ac* 
count how this fluid may z& with a force proportional to 
the body to which another is impelled, to ailert that it 
is rarer in great bodies than in fmall ones; it muft b« 

farther 
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XVIIL To return then; as from N<* 14 
arid 15. it appears, that this refinance to a 

change 

ferthef af&rtcd, that this fluid h f arct or dcnrer in-thc 
fame body, whether fmall or great, according as the bo-** 
dy to which that is impelled, is itfelf fmall or great. 
In the earth, as gravitating to the moon^ it mufl be ve* 
ry rare ; and in the earth again, as gravitating to the 
fun, it muft be vfcrj' dehfe : How can the fame fluid be 
both denfe and rare in the fame body at once i Beiidest 
it muft be aflerted, that this fluid is denfer in denfe bo- 
dies, whatever their magnitude be, than in rare ones ; 
for thefe gravitate moft : which feems dircftly contrary 
to reaibn ; fince the denfer any body is, the lefs freely 
any fluid, ever fo fubtile, would pervade it, to give e- 
very particle ail impulfe j and contrarily, the rarer the 
more freely. Moreover, if there be any folidity in bo- 
dies at all, . which it would be ftrange to deny, a fluid 
cannot pervade, I think, to the innermoft particles of 
thefe folid parts, to give thefe their impulfe, without 
fuppofing a penetration of dimenfions : ading according 
to their number, is afling according to the very folidity 

of bodies. 

In this particular, let me reafon as things appear to 
myfelf ^ becaufe poflibly they may appear the fame way 
to others. If every particle through the, whole folidity 
of a heavy body, received its impulfe from the particles 
of this fluid, itfhouid feem that the fluid itfe!f muft ht 
zs denfe as the very dcnfeft heavy body, gold for inftance j 
or that there muft be as many impinging particles in the 
4Dne, as there are gravitating particles in the other, which 

D z receive 
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change of its prefent ftatc of reft or motion, 

is 

receive their gravitation by being Impinged upon : which 
does not fuit with the phenomena of motion in general, 
and- with the motion of pendulums in particular, and 
gives Tixl s*Griruefande*s arguments before cited great 
fErength ; but it feemsthen that throwing gold, or any 
heavy boijy upward, againft the impulfe of this fluid, 
would be liKe throwing gold through gold. And fince 
this medium muft be as denfe when it impels cork, as 
when it impels gold, to throw a piece of cork upward* 
muft be as if we endeavoured to make cork penetrau a 
medium as denfe as gold* The expedient found out to 
make this medium appear more probably the caufe of 
gravity, hath been to imagine all bodies exceedingly po- 
rous and rare : and this notion is carried fo extravagant- 
ly high, as to fuppofe that all the matter in the known ff* 
nhuerfe might not take up me cubical inch offpace. CSe« 
Dr. PeTrdferton^sRevitw of Sir If. -A/iw/<7«*sphilofopby, 
i. 3. ch. 2. at the end : aud what is faid concerning a 
progreffion of pores by Sir Ifaac Newton himfdf, at the 
end of his Optics). But mi^t not one fay, that this 
& contriving one hypothefis to fupport another hypothe* 
iis) and then contending (in the prefpnt objedtion, I 
mean) for the reality of both i Betides, it no way tak^s 
off the difficulty I juft now urged, that the fluid muft be 
as denfe as the very denfeft body to. give every particle 
its impulfe of gravity. But then what is to be faid, if 
we fuppofe a body perfedlly folid, or without any pores ? 
Gravity is allowed on all hands to be as the quantity of 
folid matter. Now if there were a cubick inch of fuch 
a perfedUy folid body, and a cubick inch of a body that 

' had 
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is the only tendency planted in matter; or, 

to 

had a hundred times more pores than foUd matter, the 
firft fliould gravitate an hundred times more than the laft, 
as having an hundred times more folid matter j and 
yet from the impulfe of this medium, it ihould gAvi- 
tate an hundred times lefs at leaft, as having an hundred 
times lefs furface : for the medium could oi^y a£t on ;i 
Airface of an inch fquare. 

There is no way of avoiding this confequence, but 
by faying arbitrarily that there is an hundred times more 
furface in the fquare inch of the perfeftly folid body i or 
that the medium impinges on an hundred times more 
folid particles in this fquare inch of furface, than in all 
the folid inch of the rarer body : but even that is con- 
tradiftory 5 for by fuppofition, there is but an hundred 
times as much matter in the whole folid inch of the per* 
fedly folid body ; and furely it is not all lodged in one 
of the furfaces, or in any of them. 

There is another hjrpothefis that muft be maintained 
by thofe who aflert this elaftick fluid as the caufe of gra- 
vity, which is itfelf very improbable, viz, that the per- 
fectly folid parts of all bodies whatfoever, are of equal 
bignefs : for in ilmilar particles, the folidity is in a tri- 
plicate ratio of the homologous fides, and the furface 
only in a duplicate ratio of thefe. So that if iimilar fo* 
lid particles are of a different bignefs, the matter being 
in a triplicate, and the a6lion of a fluid only in a di^H- 
cate ratio of the fides, the fame quantity of matter will 
not have the feme gravity. If two particles -have their 
fides as 2 and 3, their gravities will be as 4 and 9, and 
v^t their ^uajxtitie$ of matter arct as 8 and 27, 

^ D 3 Dr. 
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to fpeak more truly, proper to it as matter ; 

and 

Dr. ClarU arguing sg^inlt Mr. Colim^ fiiys, <^ Thb 
proportion it is that evidently ihews gravitation not 
to be caiifed by material impulfe. And udefs you 
[Mr. Colins] could have found out an hyppthefis, 
whereby either the quantity offyUd matter in bodies» 
and the quantity of their fuperficies, could be made 
one and the fame ; or upon mechanical principles, 
bodies could, by fuperfidal contad, receive impulfes 
proportional to the quantity of folid matter contained 
in them ; you would much more advantageoufly to 
your felf, have acknowledged the firft palpable er^ 
ror, than by a heap of things befides Uie purpofet 
have endeavoured to amufe only fueh refers 39 
wax\t fldll in mathematics." This is in his fourth 
defence of an argument, to prove the immateriality of 
the foul, i^c. p. 244. And in his third defence, p. 183* 
he fays : *^ It has been demonftrated pven mathemati^ 
*^ cally, that gravitation cannot arife from the configu** 
^' ration and texture of the parts of matter, and from 
** ihc circumambwit impelling bodies I becaufe, if it did, 
♦* it would not be proportionable to the quantity of 
*' matter, or the folid content of all bodies, witlx)ut 
*' any regar4 to their fuperficial proportion, as we find 
f* by experience it is ; feeing aQ bodies, of all textures, 
^^ and all cpnfigurations of parts, and all varieties of fu** 
•^ perficial proportion, (a bullet, or a feather, or a piece 
^' of leaf-gold, or a (heet of paper), defcend in vacuo with 
•* equal fwiftnefe, . And if material impulfe be not the 
** caufe of gravity j then fome Being that is not mat-^ 

♦^ ter (for hw9p or powers, are nothing but empty 

<* word«) 
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ind that it is inconfiftent with any other cx> 

natus, 

** w<»ds) ffUift ofmajjky ht allowed to be the caufc of 
^^ it/' And the DoAor at thb place refera (in the 
fftargin) to Sir If. Newt(nC% Principla^ and the verjr 
queries at the end of has Optics*, as confirming this rea- 
foning. And it muft feem ftrange if ^fe queries both 
confirm and oppofe it. 

Again, if v^e fuppofe a cubical inch 6f gold receiv- 
ing its impuUe of gravity from the partides of this fluidt 
how can we conceive thofe particles that penetrate 
through the whole depth of the gold, in order to give 
that fide of it neareft the earth its impuUe of gravity, 
to pervade all the reft of it without ftriking againft folid 
parts, and dien at length to find folid parts at the under* 
moft furface to impinge upon ? All the gold is of one 
denfity fure. . Or fuppofe it were not ; yet invert the 
^old, and turn the denfeft fide uppermoft, and the dif- 
ficulty becomes greater. Thefe impinging particles muft. 
pafs th^ denfefl fide, and find only folid parts to ilrike 
againfl in the rarer. 

As to what is faid, that by reducing more phanomena 
to one principle^ caufi or injirument^ the beauty of nature 
isfet in a greater lujire 5 it is certainly true; but I da 
not think any mechanic principle or feco^d caufe, can 
(by the terms, or as being a fecond caufc) be fo fimple, 
or fet nature in fo great a luflre, or fhew the univerfa- 
lity of Providence, or the immediate prefence of God 
fo much, as to fhew he himfelf is immediately concern^ 
ed in all the operations of mature. Let what I have 
fai4 above, in this feventeenth paragraph, be remem- 
bered, viz, that we are but one flap removed from the 

D 4 immediate 
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natuS| or tendency to change it : io if thli 

refiflance 

immediate caufatioii of the firft eaiifcy even by allows 
11^ die intenrention of this elaftic fluids unle(s we would 
be openly abfurd, and make a feries of cffeds infinite. 
The firft caufe then muft ^ve the tmpulfeto eveiy one 
of thoTe elaftic pardcles immediately : and therefore this 
fuperinduced mechanical caufe of gravity would be a 
multiplying of principles needlefily. To fuppofe Go4 
moving one thmg, and that thii^ anodier, &r. for a 
long train, faves the Deity no pains, (if I may Qjeak fo) 
and is more unphilofophical ; only it agrees better with 
our weakneis, and therefore with our prejudices, who 
are forced to help ourfelves by the natural powers pf matr 
ter (as we call them). But what nuds God help bimfelf by hit 
9vun powers ? And they are originally bis powers^ unlefs Wi 
would incur direSf atheifm. We want power, and there? 
fore difplay all our art to help our ielves the beft way 
we can : hence we think it is art in an infinitely powr 
erful being to do as we do, though there is nq parity. 
TTie wifdom of God difcovers itfelf a thoufand othef 
ways : but fince it is a contradiction that motive pow-^ 
f^r ihould be lodged in matter, philofppl^y ^i)l not ali 
.Jaw us to feek a compend herp. 

Sir Ifaac Newton*$ own account of this fluid is as folr 
Jaws. Ip the advertifemcnt to the fecond edition of hi^ 
Optics, he tells us, that at the end of the third book in 
that iditi^ny he had added feme quejiions j and to Jhewi 
that he did not take gravity for an ejfential property ofbo^ 
flie^Tf. he bad addfd one quejlion concerning its (aufe^ chuf^, 
ing to propofe it by way of a quejiion^^ hecaufe he was not 
yet fatisfied about it for want of experiments. The 

queftioi^ 
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Iftfifkncc were not in matter, it would foU 

low 

qudMon itfelf Is the 2ift in number, and In the foOovr* 

ing words. ** Is not this medium much rarer within 

^^ the denfe bodies of the fun, ftars, planets and comets, 

f^ than in the empty celeftial fpaces between th«n I 

^^ Alid in paffing from them to great diftances, doth it 

*• not grow denfer and denfer perpetually, and thereby 

^ caufethe gravity of thofe great bodi^ towards one a^ 

^* notlier, and of their parts towards the bodies ; every 

** body endeavouring to go from the denfer parts of the 

** medium towards the rarer? For if this medium be rar^ 

ft er vothin the fun's body than at itsfurface, and rarer 

#^ there than at the hundredth part of an inch from 

#< its body, and rarer therf than at the fiftieth part of 

i< an inch from its body, and rarer there tiian at the 

*< orb of Saturn ; I fee no reafon why the enereafe of 

^i denfity fhould ftop any where, and not rather be 

' *< continued through all diftances from the fun to Sa- 

** turn, and beyond. And though this enereafe of den- 

^* fity may at great diftances be exceeding flow, yet if 

^* the elaftic force of thb medium is exceeding great, 

*< it may fuffice to impel bodies with all that power 

^* which we call gravity. And that the elaftic force 

f * of this medium is exceeding great, may be gathered 

f * from the fwiftnefe of its vibrations. Sounds move 

?* about 1 140 Englififktt in a fecond minute of tin^e, 

f^ and in feven or eight minutes of time they move a* 

♦* bout one hundred Englijh miles. Light moves from 

^* the fun to us in about feven or eight minutes of 

f ^ time, which diftance i$ about 7000OQOO Englijh 
M miles, ^c. 

Here, 
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low that then the fame force, and that an 

infinitely 

Hbre, with that great defere&ce wfaidi bfoomes me» 
let me be forghren if I offer the reaibnB why this ac* 
count Qi this elafUc medium feems to me Aot toanfwer 
the appearances of gravity. And firft, if it is much 
denfer widiout the bodies of the planets dian within 
them, or mudi rarer within thefe denfe bodies than 
without them) it will be much rarer within and on the 
furiace of the earth (a planet) ^an at a difiance, and 
therefore much rarer widiin denfe bodies which lie with« 
in or on the furface of it, (minerals and metals for in^ 
ibnce) than without them : whence it would appear 
they ihould gravitate more according to their furfiKret 
than their internal folidity, and the parts of the earth 
(folid rocks and the heavier ftrata) (hould not gravitate 
to the earth itfelf according to their quantity of matter. 
So that this account doth not feem to anfwer for tht 
diiFerent fpecific gravities of different bodnn lying in the 
fame depth, fince in thefe, however different, it feems 
to be fuppofed equally rare, the denfity of it not being 
accommodated to the different denftties of bodies, but 
to different diftances. Befidesthofe great bodies them* 
felves, the fun, planets, comets, ought to be impelled 
to each other according to their quantity of matter, 
which cannot happen, if this elaftic medium 2B& more 
forcibly on ihtix furf aces than internally^ as it muft do, 
I think, on this fuppofition. Farther, if this medium 
grows always denfer the greater the diftanceis from the 
furface of a planet ; a body let fall at the diftance of 
60 femidiameters of the earth from its furiace, or at 
the diftance of the moon, would move fafter in the be^ 

ginning 
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infinitely little one, would move all quanti- 
ties, 

fanning of its ddceat, ^an when let fall at one femfr- 
diameter's diftance only ; unleis we would fay that the 
denfer an elaftic medium is, it a£b with the lefs forces 
the contrary of which is true. But a body let iall here 
moves about i6 feet in a fecond, and at 60 diameters 
diftance it would move but about fixteen feet in 60 fe- 
conds: for the Spaces run over increaie as the fquares of 
the times, and decreafe as the fquares of the diilances, 
£:> that in this cafe they would be the fame. See Dr. 
P/s Rev. of Sir If. Newton's Philofopbyj *. 2. ch. 3. N® 
4. and 2^in eh. 5. N® 3. 

Moreover, an elaftic medium that conHfted of par- 
tides which repel each other, like our air ; for Sir Ifaac 
Newton fays a little below, ^* And (b if any one fhould 
^^ fuppofe that ^ther, like our air, may contain partis 
♦* cles which endeavour to recede from one another 
♦^ (for I do not know what this -flEther is) and that its 
^^ particles are exceedingly fmaller than thofe of air, or 
♦' even than thofe of light : the exceeding fmallnefe of 
*• its particles may contribute to the greatnefs of the 
** force by which thofe particles may recede from one 
*< another, and thereby make that medium exceeding- 
*' ly more rare and elaftic than air ;" I fay, an elaftic 
medium that confifted of particles which repel each p- 
ther, like our air, would refemble our air alfo in ano- 
ther particular, which, I humbly think, would over- 
turn this whole hjrpothefis : for the particles of fuch a 
medium, endued with this repulfive force, fliould, like 
thofe of air, repel each other the more ftrongly the 
nearer they were to each other, that is, the denfer the 

medium 
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ties^ or mafles of matter, how unequal fbever,' 

with 

medium were in any part : and there being Ids idift* 
ance towards die fide where it was rarer, they would 
recede to that fide, till their forces were in equiUhrio^ 
and the vAicAt mafs of this medium became of an equal 
denfity. In which cafe, their elafticities balancing each 
other, the particles would reft, and produce no efied 
upon any dcnfe body either without or within its furface. 
This is the very cafe of our air, whdfe elafUc, repell« 
ing particles could never, I think, be fuppofed the cauie 
of bodies being impelled to each other in it. 

Farther, let me anticipate, in fome meafure, here, 
an argument I fhall infift upon below* The adion of 
this fluid is fuppofed the caufe why the parts of thele 
great bodies, the fun, planets, comets, gravitate to the 
bodies themfelves (fee the Queftion cited) that iV, gra- 
vitate towards one another ; or it is fuppofed to ad 
within the folidity of thefe bodies. Now there is fuch 
an aiEnity between the mutual attraction of the internal 
parts of great bodies (as the earth) and the internal 
parts of fnjall bodies (as a ftone, gold, 6f^.) while they 
lie in the ftrata : that is, between the attraftion of gra- 
vitation and the attradtion of cohefioh, that if it is alh> 
furd to offer a mechanical folution of the one, it feems 
no lefs abfurd to offer to folve the other mechanicaUy, 
Why might we not fiippofe that the a£tion of this fluid 
impels the internal parts of marble to one another, as 
it doth the internal parts of the earth ? Is there a dif- 
ferent caufe of cohefion, when the marble lies in the 
ftratum in the bowels of the earth, and when it is 
brought up to the furface ? All the arguments that 

ever 
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with equal facility i and that it would be e- 

qually 

ever were ofFered to account for the attra£Hon of co* 
hcfion mechanically, confute themfelves. In the in^ 
fiance juft now affigned of marble, the two attraftion$ 
coincide. The diftin&ion between them, in this cafe, 
feems but nominal. If an immaterial impulfe is necefla- 
ry in the one, is it not in the other ? And, finally, if fo, is 
liotthishypothefis an inartificial multiplying of principles? 
Ag^in, if light is darted in alldirefUons indifferently 
from any luminous body (the fun particularly) and re- 
fle£l:ed to any fide from fpecula and all opaque bodies; 
and if found is propagated quaquaverfum^ by the vibra- 
tions of this medium 5 it feems hard to conceive that 
the vibrations of the fame medium that pufh light from 
the fun, fliould pufh the planets, ^c. to the fun ? Or 
<do the contrary vibrations encounter one another ? They 
are ftrong one way, in impelling the earth to the fun's 
furface j and yet they feem no lefs ftrong the contrary 
way in impelling heavy bodies to the earth's furface 
which is neareft the fun. It is to be obferved with re- 
fpeft to thefe contrary vibrations, that they muft as 
much ihatter, confound and hinder one another, when 
tfie medium is fuppofed the fame, as if they were the 
contrary vibrations of two different mediums. Thus 
Sir If. Newton himfelf reafons, fpeaking of a fuppo- 
fition of Mr. Huygens'sj (Queft. 28.) " And it is as dif- 
•* ficult to explain by thefe hypothefes, how rays can 
*' be alternately in fits ofeafy reflexion and eafytranf- 
** miffion J unlefs perhaps one might fuppofe that there 
** are in all fpace two iEthereal vibrating mediums, 
*^ and that the vibrations of the one of them conftituto 

" light. 
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qually eafy to give the fame degree of ct^ 

lerity 

«< light, and the vibrations of the other are fwifter^ 
•< and as oft as they overtake the vibrations of the firft, 
^< they put them into dK)le fits. But how two Others 
« can be diffufed through all fpace, one of which ads 
** upon the other, and by confequence is re-afted up- 
♦* on, without retarding, fhattering, difperfing and 
^* cx)nfounding one another's motions, is inconceiva^ 
*< ble." If then it is inconceivable that the a£Hon of 
diis medium fliould not be retarded, fhattered, &r. by 
the re-a£tion or refiftance of another medium, thou^ 
both fo rare and unrefifting, as not to impede the mo- 
tions of the celeftial bodies ; is it le6 inconceivable that 
its a£lion fhould not be retarded, (battered, (sTr. before 
it reaches the heart of marble, brafs, adamant ? 

As to what Sir If. Newton fays in the laft part cited from 
Queft. 21. That the littlcnefe of the repelling particles 
may contribute to the greatnefs of their repulfive force. 
This is a direft impoffibility, unlefs he afcribes this re- 
pulfive force to an immediate immaterial power exertetf* 
and not to the particles themfelves j which argument I 
Ihall infift upon, when I come to fpeak of the repulfive 
force of the particles of air, and of the cohefion of the 
leaft parts of matter j for otherwife, it Is as if we fhould 
fay. The lefs the adequate caufe is (a repelling particle, 
to wit) the greater the effeft may be (namely, the force 
exerted by it). The lefs a material particle is, the left 
power it muft have, fecluding all other agency ; and 
that can never produce the greater effed : nay (I repeat 
it) it muft be an immaterial agent ; for the mechanic 
adtion of other matter could never be greater on a par* 
3 tide 
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krity to any body : or rather that no force 



at 



tide the fmaller it were. And what he %s here, he 
repeats elfewhcre on another fubjeft, (Opticksy p. 370. 
edit. 3d.) ^' Now the fm^eft partidesof matter (fays 
f^ he) may cohere by the ftrongeft attra^ons, and 
<< compofe b%ger partides of weaker virtue; and ma-* 
<< ny of thefe may cohere and compofe bi^r particles 
** whofe virtue is fHll weaker, Ssff." Now it is impof- 
fible the very fmalleft particles fhould attrad each other 
widifuch prodigious force as not to be overcome by a- 
ny fecond caufe (for this wiH appear true) unlels an ex- 
ternal power iinpeUfid. them to eadi other inceflantly. 
Let ihere be two particles A and B, and it is altogether 
admirable that I can overcome the joint refiftance of 
^m both, any way I pl^e, and y^ cannot overcome 
the feparate. refiflance of any one of them, fo as to 
make it leave the other. 

The words of this great man are flill farther urged by 
others, indefence of amechanicalgravitation;<M's;, ^^That 
^^ ^Q magnet 2J^ upon iron through all denie bodies not 
^* m^goeUC iK)r red hot, without any diminutim of its vir" 
** tuei as for inftance, through gold^ ftlver^ kad^ g^fh 
5* Viat^. The gravitatii^ power of the funis tranfmitted 
^^ through the vail bodies of the planets, without any di- 
<^ minution, faas to a&upon all their parts to their very 
*' centers, with the fame force, and according to the 
** fame laws, ai ifthipart upon which itaJts were not fur- 
" rounded with the tody of the planets " [Optics, p. 242.] 
And agsiin : " If any one would aflc how a medium can 
*' be fo rare 5 let him tell me how the air, in the upper 
.^* parts of the atmofphere, can be above x 000000000 

rarer 
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at all would perform thisi For where no 

refiflancd 

^^ rarer than gold. Let him allb teO me, how an elec** 
** trie body can by frifbon emit an exhalation fo rare 
€* and fubtile, and yet fo potent> as by its emiffion to 
^^ caufe no fenilbte diminution of the weight of the e- 
<* le£bic body, and to be expanded through a fphere, 
*^ whofe diameter b above two feet, and yet to be able 
to agitate and cany up leaf-copper, or leaf-gold, at 
die diftance of above a foot from the ele£Hc body i 
^^ Andbow the effluvia of a m^net can be fo rare and 
^^ fubtile, as to pais througha plate of glals without any 
^^ refiftance or diminution of their force, and yet fo 
*^ potent as to turn a magnetic needle beyond tfa» 
" glafe." [Opt. p. 327.] 

As to the firft of thefe inibnces ; g$ld is a denfer bo^ 
-dy than iron ; and that the particles of matter from a 
magnet fhould p^Ss freely ^ and without impinging on the 
denfer body, .and then impinge on^ and in^el the parts 
of the rarer body, if there were no other thing than 
material impulfe in the cafe, is itfelf impoflible and con« 
tradidory. Thefe particles are but dead matter, and 
can only receive an impulfe in one direction -, and yet 
they are fuppofed here to pafs without hindrance orlet^ 
through 2k denfer body, and feize upon a rarer body be* 
yond that : If this is fo, I am furc it is not an effeA 
merely mechanical, or performed without the in'terven* 
tion of a fuperior caufe. What ihould direct them in 
their paflage through ^'t denfer of the two bodies, yr^^ 
^, or without ftriking againft the parts of it, (for it it 
faid, then is no diminution of their power ',) that they 
may impell^ and a^ upon the parts of the lels denfe i 

For 

z 
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refiftance is, no force needs be beftowed to 

overcome 

JPor cverjr one fees-that^ according tonicrely mechani- 
cal a<^n, they ihould impinge moft on the denieft 
body; efpecially fince it is neareft, and fince their pow^ 
er muft decreafe as the fquares of the diftances from 
the magnet increafe. . To aDedge attrdifion here, is to 
alledge immaterial p6ukr exerted 2 fince mdttir cannot 
aSf where it is not*. And ifi on any hjrpothefis, an im- 
material eaufe muft intervene ; itwitthe needleis to urge 
^ inftaflce in defende of a gravitating fluid fiqypofed 
to be medianical. 

The inftan<:e of thefur^sgfavilatingptwef hAngtranf" 
mitted to the very centers of the planets^ is the iiiftance 
in debate^ and camiot therefiare be well urged to prove 
it&If. It is contended that this gravitatioji is not the 
power of the fun. The fun, like every other body^ 
tkn have ho other power but a vis inertia. And When 
it is aflerted^ that this power acJts upon the very centeri 
of the planets^ as if the part on which it a£fs were net 
furrounded with the denfe body tf the phmet ; this is to 
owni I think, that this cannot be the a£Hon of matter 
up(»i matter ; but irather the a£iion of an immaterial 
caufe upon it. 

. As to what is faid of a medium being fo rdre^ &c* 
there is no doubt a medium may be rare ill any ailign-^ 
able proportion with refpe£k to a given body, as gold : 
but a medium which impels bodies according to their 
<]uantity of folid matter, miift be as denfe a» the very 
denfeft body it impeb, that every particle in the body 
may receive tttf impulfe from the particles of diis medi* 
11m. And it avails nodung to contrive h}rpodieies con* 

Vol. I* . E cerning 
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overcome it. A fmaller or a greater mafs 
of matter could make no difference of refift- 
ance, in that fuppofition, where matter u- 
niverfally was endued with no power to re^ 
fift : nor could the difference of velocities 
occafion any difference in a thing, which 
is equally denied concerning all velocities. 
The whole terraqueous globe would then 
make no greater refinance to the moving 
force, than a hand ball now doth : nay not 
an infinitely little part of that refiftance, 
A moving body could lofe nothing of its 

cerning the various poffible denfity, or nurity, of bodies, 
or of this medium $ fiiice, if the denfity of thb medi- 
um and of the heavieft body, muft be the fiune, or e- 
qual, the difficulty ftill remains. Such a medium would 
as much refift the motion of bodies, as if there were a 
plmum of the very denfeft body ; gold for inftance. 

. As to the third inftance of effluvia iiTuing from elec- 
trical bodies upon fridion, and bringing up, or repel- 
kig leaf-gold or other light bodies at the diftance of a- 
bove a foot ; I afk whether this can be fuppofed to be 
done, without attraSfion or repulfe f And Aat is. Whe- 
ther it can be fuppofed without immaterial power ex- 
erted ? That matter ifhould attra^ or repell other mat- 
ter, or a£t any way but by inmu^aU contaSf^ and be- 
caufe of its vis inertia^ is dire£Uy impoffible. There- 
fore adducing fuch inftances to fupport a mechanical 
caufe of gravity, is contending that one effed may be 
mecbankal^ becaufe another is ;ftf/ mrci&jmVir/. 

3 moment 
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moment (if moment were poffible on this 
fuppofition) by carrying any obvious body 
along with it (/)• Thefe are confequences 
equally (and flagrantly) contrary to reafon 
and experience. 

XIX. So 

(l)^ Mr. Herman hath a paragraph in the Prand^ 
tanda to his Phormomiay the whole of which I beg 
leave to cite, both as it confirms what i^ here faid^ 
and nearly coincides with that defcription of the fe* 
fiftance of matter given above, N* 9. It is his i ith : 
Sed inefl etiam corporibus vis quadam pajjivay ex qud 
nuUus motusy nee tendentia ad motum rejultat ; fed cm;* 
fiftit in renixu illo^ quo cuilibet t;i externa mktaticneM 
Jiathy id ejtmotusvel quietisy cofporikts inducere conan-- 
ti relu£fatur. ^a reftjientia vis^ ftgnificantijjtmo vo* 
cahuloy a fummo Jftronontd Job, Keplero vis inertia 
diSfa e/t* Hac vis inertia in corporibus quiefcenttbus^ 
fe fatis prodit', etenim corpus quodcunque A iH aliud^ fed 
quiefcenSy B impaSfum aliquid de fua vi iff motu amittety 
excipienfque B aliquid virium fcf ^rnotHs ab impeUente A 
acquiret. Ex quo claret ^ quiefeens corpus B reapfe vim 
aUquam pajjivam habere^ ^ vi in id inturrentis corporis A 
frangendam at que fttperandam ; alioqui impettens A poji 
"" occurfum nihil de fuo motu amififfe debuiffet^ Cum corput 
quiefeens B, ft refifiendi facultate careret^ akerius motui 
nullafn remoram afferre pojpf^ adeo ut amboj in^ellent 
A & impulfum Bj ea ipfd cekritate^ qua corpus A ante 
occurfum ferebatur^ etidnipojl impaSfum incidere deberety 
quod phanomenis adverfari nemo non videt. The hint 
argument wlil fliew the vis inertia alfoj as eafily, itk 

E 2 jiioving 
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XIX. So likewife any aflignable body, 
moving with any poflible celerity, would 
be flopped, and the whole motion quite ex- 
tinguifhed, by any the leaft refiftancc pof- 
iible ; or rather this would be dooe by no 
force at all {m) : for having no force to 

continue 

fiKyving bodies. For if A be ftqppofed to come up oil 
B moving in the dune cUrcAion, but more flowly, die 
firft will lofe, and ttMi laft gain fome velocity ; juft as 
in the former cafe. And generally, there is no inftanoe 
of the adion of bodies upon bodies, where it doth not 
i^pear, if we reafon rightly; fince all fuch adion pro* 
ceeds from it, as is (hewn N' 1O9 and fiilly explained 
in the next pars^ph. 

(m) Dr. Kfii exprefleth the cafe both of this afid 
the laft pan^raph, in the place cited above at Ac 
Jiote (d) clearly, ^mdam fwit fhihfophij pti corpui 
^ Ju4 naturA tarn ad motum quam ad fuietem indifferem^ 
iffifappenwU ; at per indifferentiam illam rnn (ut opiwr) 
inUUigtmt takm in corfmhus difpojitionemy ptr quam fwi « 
€ti asu n»tui nihU mmim rejiftunt'^ f^ipph hocpofito^fe^ 
qjueretur corpus fusdvis maximum fummd celeritate motum^ 
mimmd quavis vi poffijijii ; aut Ji quiifaret magnum 
ifJud corpus^ ab alio quovis minimo propelliy abfquo ulk , 
Vibdtatis corporis impelkntis decremento ; hoc efi^ corpus 
oxigutim quodvis in aliud maximum impingensy pojfetillud 
fnum ahripere^ fine ulla ipftus retardatione \ t5f utrum* 
quo corpus pojt impulfum jun£fim ferrentur id celeritatOf 
quam priiis iUud corpus exiguum haMaty quod abfurdum 
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continue its motion, there ftiould be nothing 
to be overcome, or no contrary force would 
be neceflary. Let a man reflciS a little in his 
own mind on the nature of fuch a confe* 
quence as this. Hence it is palpable that 
the force of moving bodies to a<5t on other 
bodies, or what is called moment in them^ 
proceeds folely from their refiftance to a 
• change of their ftate. Or, it is their pri- 
mitive refiftance multiplied by their celerity ^ 
or the force neceffarily impreffed on them to 
overcome this their refiftance, and equal to 
it, and which they retain. This will be 
plain by an example. The force neceflary 
to be imprefled on the body A, to make it 
move with the celerity C, overcomes its na-^ 
tural refiftance once (fo to fay,) or overcomes 
its refiftance to be moved with this degree 
of celerity I which ftate it obftinately con- 
tinues in, or retains the degree of force im- 
prefled. And the force neceflary to be im- 
prefled upon it, to make it move with a 

$Jfe amies Tm/imus. Non igitur tndifferentia ilia fita ejt 
in non renitentia ad motum exjlatu quieth^ autad quietem 
ixjlatu rMtHiy fed in eo folum^ quod corpus exfua natu^ 
rd non magts ad motum quam ad quietem propendeat^ nec 
msgis rejijlit tranfire a Jiatu quietis ad motum^ quam 4 
mtH rur/us ad eandem quietem vfdire^ 

E 3 degree 
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degree of celerity more, or with 2 C, which 
is juft as much as was imprcfled the firft 
time, overcomes its natural refiftance a fe- 
cond time ; and this fecond imprcfled force 
it alfo retains, becaufe of it's inadivity to de- 
ftroy, or lay it down. And juft fo, it re- 
tains the third force imprcfled, equal to any 
of the former, and neceflary to overcome its 
equal refiftance to be moved with a third de- 
gree of velocity, or with three times C al- 
together. And fo on. Therefore the whole 
refiftance now will be the three forces im- 
prcfled, equal to the three diflferent refiftances 
made : fo that, as was faid, the moment is 
equal to the primitive or firft refiftance mul- 
tiplied by the celerity, or to the force im- 
preflfed to overcome that refiftance (n). Nor 

is 

(n) Here it hath been fuggefted, " That what I 
" think fo-evident about the force of bodies is difputcd 
** by s^Gravefandej Bernouillij &c, who eftimate it by 
*' the fquare of the velocity, and not by the iimple pro- 
*' portion of the velocity." To this I anfwer. That 
Mr. LeibnitXy and thofe who follow him in this parti- 
cular, do not deny matter to be a refitting fubftance, 
more than others ; and as long as this is allowed, the 
plain conclufion ftands, let that refiftance be in what 
proportion it will. It would be of no fervice to a fcep- 
tical objeftor to allow the refiftance of matter, and 
pnly cjuarrcl about the proportion it is made in. But 

fiirther. 
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is there any thing more abfurd than that a- 
ny number of degrees of celerity, . abftradly 

confidered, 

farther, I cannot help thinking ftill, that what is here 
faid about the force of bodies is very evident to any one^ 
even in the fimple coarfe way it is deduced in this pa- 
ragraph : great men have fhewn it in a better way, and 
demonftrative form. All fides, I think, grant that the 
refiftance any body, as A, makes to be moved, is the 
fame with the refiftance it makes to be ftopt again : 
but if that were as the fquares of the velocities, the bo- 
dy A would make four times the refiftance to be mov- 
ed with 2 C, as it doth to be moved with i C j and 
nine times that refiftance to be moved with 3 C; 16 
times that refiftance to be moved with 4 C, &ff . But 
this is extremely abfurd ; for, from the fame reafon that 
A refifts any change of its ftate of motion (or reft) at all, 
it refifts equal changes equally: and, as I have faid in 
this N** 19, A moving with i C, 13 as much at reft with 
refpe£t: to A moving with 2 C, as Amoving with o C is to 
A moving with i C; or the changes from reft to motion 
are equal : and therefore contrarily, from motion to reft. 
Befides, it is a ftanding theorem in mechanics, that 
ihefiaU of the center of gravity ^ rejling^ or moving uni-* 
formly forward, is not changed from the action of bodies 
among themfelves^ or their Jhock on each other. Nor is 
it lefs evident that 2 A moving with the celerity C, 
hath twice the force of once A moving with the fame 
celerity. Now fuppofing A moving with the celerity 
2 C, to encounter direftly 2 A moving with once C, 
the center of gravity refts before the (hock : but fmce 
(on this fiippofition) the contrary moments are as 4 and 

E 4 2, the 
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confidered, or without refinance, (hould con-t 
ftitutc moment: which yet the denying of 

what 

f , the center of gravity and the bodies will move afte^ 

the (hocL Which, I think, would confound the 

Xttvs of the congrefi of bodies, both elaftic and unclafUc^ 

Moreover, it is impoffible the forces of bodies &11t 

ing by gravity can be in the proportion of the fqu^ro) 

of the velocities. Such a motion is uxufprmly accele* 

rated, as Mr. H^olfius owns and demonftratos, Theor. 

14. Ehfient* Mechanica ; or fuch as receives equal in<» 

crements of velocity in equal times, Defin. 15. £h^ 

fnent^ Mtchan. Therefore the increments of velocity, or 

the impulfes of gravity which caufe them, muft be une^ 

qua) ia equal fpaces of their defcent, the fewer always the 

farther they have defcended ; for, the velocity always inr 

crcafmg, die equal fpaces are run over in Ihorter times. 

The forces therefore cannot be as the fpaces fallen ^ou^ 

(iK^iich are in the fame proportion as the fquares of the 

velocities) unlefs the bodies received an equal number 

of impulfes in equal portions of thefe fpaces. In four times 

any fpace the bodies receives but twice the number of inu 

pulfes as in once that fpace, becaufb but twice the time 

16 fpent in the fall i in nine times that fpace, but three 

j^f» the niunber of impulfes, (^c. In this cafe then^ 

they who follow Mr. Ltiinitz's hypothefis, will be 

preiTed with abfurdities, fay what they can ; for either 

|l|e body receives four times the niunber of impulfes in 

fwice the time, nine times that number in thrice that 

time ; and fo on, increafing in the ratio of the fquares ; 

whic|i is monffanous, and could never produce a motion 

iiniformly accelerated ; or if the impulfes arq but flmply 

as 
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what is here faid would infer. Calling the 
moment M, and the rcfiftance R i it will bo 
3 C Rz=M, and not 3 C=M. And fincc, 
from the reafoning in N** 4. it is alfo 3 C 
A=M, it follows that 3 C R=3 C A, or 
PL=A* That is (if matter refift at all) every 
pa^t of the body A refills; or there is no un- 
refifting matter in it. Befides, we may be 
fatisfied that the body will refift the equal 
changes equally ; fince A moving with the ve- 
locity I Cj is at reft as much with refped to A 
moving with the velocity 2 C^ as A moving 
with the velocity o C, or refting, is with re- 

as the times, then twice the number of impuUes inv- 
pref}e$ four times the force on the body, thrice that 
number nine times that force, and fo on in the ratio of 
the fquares again ; which is as monftrous an abfurdity 
pn the other fide, and direfUy oppofite to that fhcwn 
^bove, where the body mad^ four times the refiftance 
to be moved with twice the velocity ;, and here it re^ 
quires but twice the number of impulfes to receive foui 
times the force^ 

Better judges than ][have obferved that Mr. Wolfius^ 
in endeavouring to demonftrate that the forces of falling 
bodies are as the fqua)-es of the velocities, applies in the 
proof a propofition which has nothing to do* with de- 
icending bodies : and that Bernouilli in his demonftra**- 
tion (ihidim) fuppofes the compounded force equa} to the 
fum of both the compounding forces, or confoundis me-r: 
(hanical compofition and refolution of forces with arithme^ 
Heal additim an4 fubjlra^iim of tbeg}. ipc<^ 
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Ipcd: to A movbg with the velocity i C; or 
their relative velocities arc equal. If we con- 
ceive two men riding, the one after the other, 
and equally faft, they are relatively at reft, as 
if they were both ftanding ftill {p)y fince the 
diftance between them is always the fame. It 
is the fame thing as if they were both carri- 
ed in a fhip with that celerity, and the fame 
diftance between them. 

XX. Therefore, if we would at any time 
filence all our doubts about the inactivity of 
matter, and be practically convinced of its re- 
(iftanceto all change of itsftate, we need only 
call to mind that force or moment^ in it to a£i 
another matter^ is only the fum of all the forces 
itnprefj'ed upon /Vab extra (thatisby fome im- 
material Being, N® 14 and i^^to overcome 
its refijlance to motion ; and retained by it^ be* 
caufe of its farther refijiance to change the Ji ate 
it is thus put into. And hence, as was aflerted 
N° 1 6. fince matter moving hy gravity ^ at* 
tra£lion^ elafiicity^ repulfe^ hath moment or 
force, it is a plain cafe // is refijling matter in 
tbefe motions y and that it is impelled in them, 
by fomething without itfelf, or not matter ; 

(0) Xenophon long iince obfcrved this : Ka< ya.^ s^f ofjL" 
(p^if^x rstXix V, of/uq ol v>^7i<rU¥ yiyyviTon **XA»iA6;f, u<m'ep t» 
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and that the moment here, as elfewhere, is 
but the aggregate of all thefe external impulfes 
imprefled upon k to overcome its refiftance to 
be moved with fuch a degree of celerity, and 
conferved in it, becaufeof its conftantferther 
refiftance to fuffer any change of that prefent 
ftate J and that, unlefs matter thus refifted a 
change of its ftate, and werci impelled by 
fome force ab extra to change it, no body 
would be heavy; and elafticity or repulfion 
would be without efFeft. 

XXL This alfo confirms what was faid in 
N° 10, that unlefs matter refifted a change of 
ftate, the aStion of matter upon matter would 
be inconceivable y or rather impojjible. For 
there could have been no adtion where there 
was no moment, or force, to aft; and there 
could have been no moment where there was 
no refiftance ; fince (to repeat it once again) 
from N° 19, \t2L^^2iVs that the moment of bo^ 
dies is only their primitive refjlance to a change 
of their Jlate multiplied by their celerity ; or the 
force equal to that refjidnce^ necejfarily im- 
prejjed on them to overcome ity and retained by 
them. Let us fay then what would have been 
the refult, if a body in motion had come upon 
other bodies at reft, and fee if any confiftent 
/ effea 
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ciTed could have been produced. Either it 
muft have been flopped on coming to con tad 
with the fmalleft atom^ fince it had no force 
to carry that along with if; and thus all the 
bodies in the univerfe, upon conaing to con- 
tad> would have remained one motionlefs^ 
twpid lump ; or elfe, iincfe other bodies had no 
power to refifl, although it had no power to 
impel them, they muft have all hurried on, 
{through the immenfity of fpace, in one uni- 
form dire£tion for ever. Thus it appears n6 
confiftent effed could have been produced; 
nothing that is intelligible or poflible j and 
that the tendency in body not to change its 
ftate, not to be adive, is yet the reafon why 
body a As on body, as was aflerted in N** i o. 
and that without this ftubborn inactivity, the 
material world, this great fyftem of viiible 
things, would have been fomethinginconcei^ 
vableandimpoflible^ fince motion in it could 
have had no poffible efFed. From this we 
might be led to fee that matter mufl xt&Si a 
change of its flate of refl or motion, as it is a 
£>lid extended fubftance : but firfl let us flop 
a little, to fee how far we have broogltt 
the controverfy with the Atheifl, . 

XXJI. 3y what » faid it appears that \m 

4 finking 
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finking caufe is already reduced to a mifera* 
ble dilemma, on either fide of which it muft 
inevitably peri{h. For cither matter is refiji^ 
ing matter ; or it is not. If it is refifting mat- 
ter, it could never move itfelf, by what is &id 
in N^ 14 and 1 5 ; fince two conatus's mu- 
tually deftrudive of each other could never 
be planted in it; and if it is unrtjiftingmatter^ 
it could never move other matter, by what 
has juil now been faid N"" 2 1 • unlefs that o-* 
ther matter could be moved by nothing at all ; 
and this though we fhould fuppofe it fome 
way or other firft moved itfelf. So that in ei- 
ther cafe matter can never become a ielf-mov-» 
ingfubftancc; no^ not by any power ^ becaufe ic 
impliesa contradidion 5 for unrefifling mat- 
ter could no more move the matter of a plant, 
animal, or of the human body, than retiring 
matter could. This deferves our notice. There 
is no lefs need of an immaterial M6ver on 
the one fuppofition than the other; npr could 
fuch matter have been, of any imaginable ufo 
in the material world. UnreiifUng master is a 
yet more difadvantageous fuppofition to tht 
Atheift, if poffible, than refifting ittattei^ is. 
Nothing could have been cffefted by it. Xr«- 
cretius could never have patched up hit 
wretched univerfe out of fuch ftii£ He is 

forced 
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forced to fuppofe gravity natural to matter j 
that is, byN® 1 6, he fuppofes it refifting mat- 
ter ; and therefore fuch as wants an immate- 
rial Mover. He fuppofes his matter eternal ; 
which in the laft fedion of thefe papers it 
ihall be (hewn not to be. He gives it a power 
of changing the diredion of its nootion ; which, 
as has been (hewn in N^ 1 1 . of this, it has 
not. And, laftly, he makes his atoms infi-an- 
giblc to all power, which, as fliall be fhewn, 
they are not. If thefe four things had been 
denied him, he would have been forced to in^ 
troduce an univerfal non-exiftence ; for his 
cafual world without thefe returns to nothing. 
In the fuppofition of refifting matter, motion 
might be in fomc degree communicated by 
one body to another, becaufe of the refiftance ; 
but in the fuppofition of unrefifting matter, 
every body that is moved, muft want an im- 
material rnover, becaufe of the want of mo^ 
ment in one part of matter to adt on another 
part of matter. In (hort, I believe there is no 
man but is already convinced in his heart of 
the neceffity of matter's being afubftance re- 
fifting all change of ftate in itfelf; and of the 
impoffibility that ever matter can become, by 
any power, a living ^felf -moving being. Who 
could have thought that mere paffivity, and 

want 
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want of power in a fubftancc, (hould have 
been fo ufeful, fo ncceffary in the univerfe! 
But this always happens when we offer to 
mend the works of infinite wifddm ; we fall 
into nothing but downright contradi(3ion (p). 

After 

(P) ^ith refpe6t to the reafoning in this paragraph^ 
it is obvious, I think, that what is concluded of nuitter 
in general, muft be true of any particular part of it : for 
what agrees toallpoflibleparts, will agreeto any one which 
a fceptic might pitch on to argue from. However, I 
take notice of this, becaufe it hath been obferved. That 
7ny adfuerfaries will not readily adopt a fyjiem of unrejtjl^ 
ing matter : but rather a fyj^em ofrejijiing unaSlivi mat- 
ter^ a^uated by fitfu fmall party endtied with particular 
powers and faculties^ and particularly with a f elf -motive 
power. And again. That fome may pretend^ that matter 
may have been fomade^ as to have its inertia with a particu- 
lar exception, or reftriSfion, or that matter might have bad 
its inertia with the exception of gravity. In cafe of fuch an 
objedion, it is replied, that all that hath been iaid from 
the beginning of the kStion is applicable to, and therefore 
may be underftood to have been faid concerning this fmall 
part, fuppofed to be endued with particular powers and 
faculties above the reft : and it muft conclude againft that 
part, how fmall ibever, if it concludes at ^^ concerning 
any part. As to this fmall part, I would aik, if it is matter 
at all? and then, if xth rejijiing or unreftjling matter? If 
it is not matter at all, we have nothing td do with it : if it 
ismatter, it muft either refift oit'hot refift. It is here fup- 
pofed refiftixig matter, and fuch as g^t^pn oth^j matter . 

and 
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After this reafoning here, let me dejire thi 
reader to rejUB a littlean Mr. Lock^s prc^r- 

ty 

fttid that is, by alldiat hath been (aid before, matter utter-* 
ly incapable of being endued with a felf-modve power. 
If it is unrefifUng matter the fuppofing its refiftance to 
inotion taken away, makes it equally impoffibk that ever 
it flioukl moire any diingeUe. ThefcepdcisatfuOKbertir 
tatry to make znaverwX dlw&efifiing matter $ and there- 
fore out of matter in any ihapehecanput it in. Befidet 
tiiat the fuppofition of unrefifUng matter will immediately 
Appear contradictory. Astotheother&cukiesandpoweri 
mentimed (among which perhaps is meant Mr. Lctk^9 
thought and voltdon) it is too (bontooome tothefeyet« 

And now with what reftri£}ion or exception has mat** 
ter got its tmrtia f If die refiftance of it were but die 
hundredth or the thoufandth part of what it is, the ar* 
gument b (till as demonflrative as if it were a hundred 
or a thoufand times greater than it b. And when it is 
juppofed to have none at aH, the whole difficulty flarts 
up undiminiflied in a new form. 

I fhall here obviate another evafion, which hath not 
yet been fuggefted, only becaufe it is poffiUe it may be, 
viz. ThatttnreJiJHng matter doth mtaSf by material impulfei 
tsntaffj tirprejfure^ asrejijiing matter doth^ but byjhmeo- 
tbervertue or efficacy. If this (hould be (aid, it is anfweredi 
that all matter is confined within a terminating furftc^ 
or furfaces, beyond vriuch itdotfanotexift, and therefore 
beyond which it doth not, cannot 2&. Nothing can ad 
ti^ere it is not. This is one of the plaineft, moft unex*' 
ceptionable principles. To fay a thing afis, and yet is not 
where i|a£b;^ is to &y nothing a& there. Whereatfaing 
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ty of fpontaneous iftotion lupcradded to mat- 
ifcr, and confider how the poffibility of that 

is not, nothing at all is, no caufe at all with refpe6l to 
that thing; and if it were not for fomcthing elfe, no ac- 
tion or effeil could be ihere produced. This lets us fee 
that zfpheri ofaSfhity taken in this fence, though it may 
be a learned word, is a real contiradifiion. Sj)heres of ac- 
tivity fupjpofe ddier material aftion; or ihirtiatcrial pow- 
er exerted } or they are nothing but empty found. Un- 
refifting matter could not indeed a£l hy preffurei it (hall 
be fliewn immediately, or rather it b felf-evident, that 
upon preffUrey nay upon the approach to prej/ure^ it ought 
to (hrink up, and be annihilated. It is not fo much as ca- 
pable of contaft. It is the fame as unfubftantial matter : 
the Ihadow, the name of matter only. Now this unfub- 
ftantial phantom^ fiitte it is incapable of contact, muft, 
if it zd: upon other matter, a£l where it is not ; that is, not 
^i? there: for, as I have faid, matter cannot a6l beyond 
itfelf, or without its terminating furface. But perhaps a 
power, vertue, efficacy, faculty,(or what (hall we call it ? ) 
gets once without the terminating furface, and entering 
the other refifting matter, overcomes its reiiftance. But 
in the tranfition from the one to the other, what is thejub* 
je£f of this migrating power or vertue ? Power without a 
fubje6): of inhefionis but the name of power. It could as 
well aft where it is not, as the power of it a£t where it is 
not itfelf. Obferve j the other refifting matter is incapa- 
ble of receiving this tranfitive feculty to be lodged in it, 
as hath bcenlhewn (N® 14, 15.) Therefore fuch faculty 
fliould ftand without doors, when it came, though we 
ihould fuppofe it capable of travelling fo far alone. 

Vol. I. F hypothefis 
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hypothecs ftands now ; but it is enough to 
have mentioned this here, (ince it will come 
in afterward* 

XXIIL We fhall conclude the neceffity of 
the refiftance of matter wldi greater eTidence, 
fee the connexion it hath with folidity itfelf, 
and therefore be more familiarly convinced 
of ity if we obferve what ufe it is of both in 
our own and other animal bodies, in one par-- 
ticular refpfedl, viz. that oi progrej/he m9^ 
ttpn\ and from thence infer with refpedt to 
other motions both ip animate and inanimate 
bodies. Though our bodies did not at all gra- 
vitate to the earth, nor were fupported by it, 
as a folutn^ or fujientacle^ yet the refiftance 
it affords would be ftill ablblutely neceflary 
to Q\ivprogreJJiv( motion. Every ftep we make, 
we puflb the earth from behind us, with our 
hindmoft foot, to wit, and the refiftance it 
makes, fince adlion and re-aftion are equal, 
gives us our propenfity, and drives us for- 
ward : whereas if it were unrefifting matter, 
we (hould never be able to move, or even to 
creep, from one place to another. For either 
the e^rth would yield from our foot puftiing, 
without communicating any adion or force 
to it, and l?avc us disappointed pf our aim. 
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fo that the foot and the part it touched (hould 

never be able to feparate; or upon giving the 

ftroke, they would mix, and penetrate into 

one another^ s dimenjigns^ and lofe their exten- 

fionj that is really, be reduced (in part) to 

nothing. Borelli^ in the chapter De greffk 

bipedum^ explains very naturally this whole 

appearance. — Praterea (fays he) dum inni^ 

titur \homo\ fuper duos pedes ^ Jit motus promo^. 

tionis centri gravitatis ejuSy quatenus uno con^ 

to cruris pojiici elongati per exten/ionem pedis y 

impulfo pavimento retrorsiim^ erigitur macbi" 

na univerfa perpendiculariter fuper ant i cum 

alterum pedem firmum^ Qf parum anterius im^ 

pellitur^ &Jic tnotu tranfverfali promovetur. 

Pojiei fubith pes pojljcus elongatus ^ terrd 

fufpenditury Jlexis tribus articulis coxendicisy 

genUy et pedis extremis a propriis mufculisy 

qui minus quart a parte ponderis humani cor^ 

poris fufpendunt -, etab impetu concepto a pra- 

cedenti impulfu^ et a Jlexione capitis etpeSto^ 

ris^ ultra Jitum pedis Jirmi fob figitur. ^0 

JaSiofecunda ftatio celebratur^ et pojied^ ed^ 

demperiodOypes pofiicus operando grejfum con^ 

tinuat (5^). We could hot fo much as creeps 

I fay, 

(q) De tnotu animaL part 2. prop. 158, See alfo prop. 

156- ^uomodo in ingrejfu moles humani corporis anterius 

fromoveattit. Prop. 164. Modus ^uo fiat imicjfiis homi" 

- F 2' ' mvi 
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I fay, upon this fuppofidoD, from on^ place 
to another ; for if we went on all four^ as the 
quadrupeds do, there is manifeftly a fujbing^ 
and refijiance^ to advance the center of gra« 
vlty of the body, in that cafe as in the former. 
Or if we fuccef& vely thruft forward our head» 
and the fore parts of our bodies and dragg^ 
up the feet and hind parts of them, as mul- 
tipedous infects and worms do ; befides the 
former refinance between the earth and the 
matter of our bodies, this fuppofes a refinance 
berween the parts of our bodies themfelves. 
When the lumbricus thrufls forward the 
fore part of its body, it is by the refiftance bc^ 
tween it and the hind part. How could this 
be, if matter were unrefifting matter ? The 
parts counter-afting each other, muft fink in, 
and penetrate into one another's dimeniions) 
or elfe remain in that flate, motionlcis, and 
wIthoutpQflibility of advancing. In that cafe^ 
when we thruft forward our hand (if we 
could thruft it forward) to catch any thing 
fixed and prominent, to help to drag up the 
reft of the body, every thing muft yield ; 

fsum f¥p^ iiocim* Prop. 1 68. AnimaUa Jexiipedia qutn 
ptodoincedant : & prop^ 13, part 2. ^uo artificio nucha" 
nico lumhrtci repere poJfmU It is evident alfo from, this 
reafpnjngy that fqwls could not fly, nor fifhes fwim> if 
the air and water did not aiFord tb^ni r^^iftance. See 
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and really, for want of being able to refift, 
be reduced into non-exteniion. It is becaufe 
matter reiifls, that it can be made firmly to 
cohere, or is fufceptible of tenfion^ pulfion^ 
prejjtire. No motion can be without fome of 
thcfe, either when it is begun, or when it is 
again flopped ; nor therefore without the 
reiiftance of folid parts to folid parts. 

XXIV. Moreover, fuppofing we were tied 
to no firm fuftentacle, as the earth is, by the 
Impulfe of gravitation, but that a man were 
placed pendulous from any fuch great body j 
as progreiBve motion would be then without 
means or foundation in nature, fo any mo- 
tion of the parts of bis body among them- 
felves, would be equally impoffible. To ex- 
tend the arm, or leg, fuppofes the trank, or 
the reft of the corporeal-moles, zjirmfujlen^ 
tacle to afford refiftance, and make motion 
poffible: whence could this proceed, if mat- 
ter gave way to the Icaft preffure, or rather 
to no preffure at all? So the moving of the fin- 
ger fuppofes the hand or arm j or the mov- 
ing of the tongue to fpeak, fuppofes the jaws, 
neck and contiguous parts, a firm fuftentacle 
to fupply refiftance and re-aftion. The fame 
is to be conceived of every internal aftion in 

F 3 the 
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the animal osconomy ; the motion of the bhod 
and Qthex fluids^ the adUon of the mufcles^ of 
thcfiomacb^ heart ^ guts-, in a word, every 
material adtion as material, and excluding the 
extraneous impulfe of any immaterial agent, 
fuppofes re-adion and refiilance to make it 
conceivable. I can as well conceive that the 
fhadow of my hand could wield, and move 
the pen while I write, as that my hand could 
do it, if the parts of it had no refinance. 
Therefore, whatever principle or hypothefis 
takes away refinance and re-a£tion from mat-- 
ter, deftroys aSfian itfclf, and, in effedl the na- 
ture of matter j for, as refiftancc fuppofes fo- 
Udity 5 fo contrarily, folidity fuppofes refift- 
ancc; or, becaufe the parts cannot yield to 
each other, therefore they muft refift. This 
lets us fee where refiftance is ultimately lodgr 
ed, and whence only it can be derived ; it 
fprings ivom folidity^ and traced backward is 
found feated there. And this way alfo we 
again fee, that upon the fuppofition that 
matter did not refift or re-adl, that is, in ef- 
fcdt, did not aft, the organized body of an 
animal, or plant, (where there is a circula- 
tion of aftion and re-adtion,as well as of mo- 
tion) would have been a thing impoffible, 
ts hath been obferved before (N^ 8 and 22.) 

XXV. 
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XXV. From what has been fdid we may 
obfcrve, how wifely animal bodies are tied 
down to this great body of the earth, by th6 
conflant impulfe of gravitation ; for iince 
there could be no progfeflive motioii without 
the reiiilance and re-adioti of fuch a firm 
fuftentacle, if by arty caufe or accident, a liv- 
ing creature were once detached from the 
earth, at whatever diftance, it fliould be fixed 
there, as in fetters, without being able to re-* 
turn, or move in any direction. And this 
muft happen, on many neceflary occafions, 
both to man and beaft. In running fwiftly, 
in offering to leap, in making many necef- 
fary efforts, they would lofe their hold of 
the earth, fly from it, and at length remain 
fufpended, for want of fomething to refift 
their efforts to bring themfelves down again 
(if the diftindtion of down and up did not 
then evanifli J which if it did, I omit to mark 
the influence it would have on the animal 
OBConomy). Their whole body might per- 
haps turn fome wayon its own center of gra- 
vity, by the ftrugglc of the limbs among! 
themfelves, between which a refiftance and 
re-adtion would fl:ill be given 5 but this would 
never advance the center of gravity itfelf, nor 

F 4. therefort 
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eartb (b maify a,nd large (w^ich is a dtfpofii* 
tion the Atheift finds fault with, as (hall bo 
fhewn afterwards) that there might b^ no fen<« 
fible proportion between itj and thofe crea- 
tures tlfiat were thu^s tQ move i;ipon it ; that it 
ijiigUt not giv^ way inftead of refitting and 
i^af^iog^ when berds^ armies and elepbantt, 
want a firm obfi^^^le to puih them^forward in 
their progreffive motion ! if a living creaturo 
were to move on a nufs of matter nearly of 
its own bulk, there w:oiild be a m\i%\i2^ yielSng 
and rolling between them 9 although they 
were impelled to each other by a conftant gra^ 
yitation. And this, would be always inconve- 
nient, as long as there were any fqnfible pro- 
portion between the animal and ih^ fujlenta-^ 
ck* But as it Js, though our earth is pen- 
dulous in. the midft of heaven, our adion is 
exerted on it as againfl ^Jirm bajis^ becaufe 
of its bulk and mafiinefs. 

XXVI. To return then to where we left 
off in N° 2 1 ,W2;. tofliew that matter as afo- 
lidfubftance mutt neceffarilyrefitt all change 
of its ftate of reft or motion j it follows from 
the argument there mentioned, if it did not 
thiis refitt, that then two contradidory pro- 
pofitions would both be true^ For the leaft 

2 atom 
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atom in motion coming uponany quantity of 
matter at reft, the whole terraqueous globe, 
V. g. muft neceffarify carry that whole mafs a- 
long with it^ with the fame celerity ; becauie 
it makes noreliftance to be put outof aftate 
of reft } and yet could not carry it along, mak- 
ing no refiftance itfelf to continue in its own 
ftate of motion, and therefore not jfHng $ 
a6lion being the cfFedof rcfiftance.Thus the 
famepropofition would be both true and Mfe 
at once. Let us fuppofe again two equal bo- 
dies encountering each other dtre<£tly, and 
with equal celerities; thefe meeting muft ftc^ 
each other, or penetrate into one another's 
dimenfions. One of thefe muft certainly be 
granted. If the laft, matter is an unextended 
fubftance, the phantom or /hadow only of 
folidity : if it is fald they are ftopped, here 
is a plain pofitive eftcA produced, by no ac- 
tion or caufe, by nothing, which is a very 
exprefs contradidion. By Jiippolition this is 
not the adtion of matter upon matter, there 
being no refiftance on either fide ; and there 
is nothing elfc to which the adtion can be 
afcribed. Again, fincc action, prefliire, and 
refiftance are the fame thing ; and fince mat- 
ter on thisfuppofition, is incapable of a£lton 
or refiftance, it is equally incapable of pref- 
furCj 
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fure, as in N"" 23 and 24, which furely is 
refiftance. So matter by fimple preffurc (or 
rather upon the approach of preflure) would 
fhrink up and be contracted into lefs dimcn- 
fions (r) ; and this ftill farther and farther. 

Thus 

(r) I (hall endeavour to give an example to illuftrate 
Ais fhrinking up by preflure, becaufe it is faid it feems 
oMrure. Whenamanleans on his ftick, there is a mu- 
tual preflure upwards and downwards between all the 
contiguous parts of it, through the whole length of it, if 
it refifls at all. Now if we fuppofe it not to refift, or if 
the refiftance were not continued from the one end to the 
other by this mutual preflure, he would have no fupport : 
or if the two extremes made refiftance, and the middle 
part none, that mid-part would fhrink up till the two re^ 
fifting parts met. This feems plain enough. I for my part 
cannot conceive, if it made no refiftance at all, that it 
would either fufier preflure, or be of more ufe to him 
.thanthe(hadowof aftaflT. And it is the fame thing in a* 
ny cafe where motion is begun in a body, or ftopt in one. 
The refiftance in either cafe fuppofes a mutual preflure 
of all the parts contiguous to each other, through the whole 
folidityof the body. If matter therefore is denied torefift, 
it is made incapable to bear preflure, even though it were 
at reft, as in the cafe of the ftajF; or the folidityr of it is 
t^ken away. For it is very obfervable, I think, that this 
refiftance and preflure obtains even where there is no 
motion ; as in a heavy body when it lies on the pavement ; 
aH the parts prefs mutually on each other, and therefore 

xnake a mutual refiftance. And further, from fuch an in^ 

ftanc^ 
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Thusfuch unrefifting matter might be quite 
annihilated bypreflure, or rather without it^ 
becaufe there id no reiiftance or repreffiire. 
That is, it might be annihilated by nothing ; 
that is, it is not an impenetrable extended 
fubftance. Therefore I conclude that mat- 
ter as a fubftance folidly extended muft re- 
iift all change of its ftate of reft or nK)tion \ 
and that this reiiftance is as inieparaUe from 
it as foUd exteniion is« 

XXVII. Becaufe the great hinge upon 

fiance as this itcsm befhewn, that tlii$ preflure is props*, 
g^tod through the whole terraqueous g^obe : for die partsoE 
^e pavement immediately in conta& with the heavy body 
prefs againft and re£ft it; and the parts in coitta£k wkh 
thefe prefs a^unft and refift them} and lb on, as long as 
tl^eare any parts in ccmtad with the parts prefled: for 
theprefiure can never be againft nodiing at all; that isid)- 
furd : therewould be then a£tion \«rithout re-a£tion : and 
if any parts could not refift, or bear preflure^ thefe would 
ihrinkinto notUng^ and leave the refifting parts to meet. 
It is very much to be doubted whether there be any 
matter in the world hut what fufFersfome kind ofprefilire 
or other, and therefore makes refiftance. Even in the co- 
h^fion of matter, the parts are impelled to one another, 
and therefore refift by their impenetrability. Refiftance 
therefore is not only made in the congrefs and (hock of 
moving bodies, but, which is lefs attended to, in all bo- 
dies, and at all times, whether in reft or motion. • 

which 
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which all turns in the prefent fubjeft, is the 

proving that a toi inertia^ or rcfiftance to a 

change of its prefent ilate of reft or motion 

is eflential to matter; let me be permitted to 

give another very fhort and eafy way of brings 

ing out this conclufion, which is as follows; 

Matter refifts either by its internal conftita^ 

tion, as it is a folid extended fubftance ; of 

from the influence and opevMonoffometbing 

external. To begin with the laft of thefe^ 

if matter refifts from the influence of fonoi* 

external caufe, it is cither the power of afi 

immaterial Being conftantly exerted lipon it^ 

or from the impulfe of other matten Now 

if any man, in order to avoid being forced 

to own that refiftance is eftential to mattef » 

ftK>uld fay it refi/is by the power of an inMd^ 

terial being eonftantfy exerted upon it^ that 

way he incurs the very thing he would deny^ 

and which I contend for. And it would bd 

ftrangely perverfe to deny the refiftance of 

matter, left the exiftence of an immaterial 

Being (hou)d be evinced ; and yet to own ad 

immaterial Being, in order to deny the refif-^ 

tance of mattef . This therefore cannot be 

faid s but if it (hould, the caufe is given up« 

And if one ftiouldfay in the next place, that 

mdtter rejifts not internally^ but by the external 

impulfe 
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impulfe of other matter^ he affirms a diredt 
contradidion : for both the kinds of matter in 
his fuppofitlon (the matter impelling^ and the 
matter in^elled) muft be fuppofed to refiji in 
this very impulfe, or to refiJI internally^ other- 
wife the impulfe could have no efFedt. Thus 
it appears it is not in an adverfary's power to 
fuppofe matter refifling otherwife than by 
its internal conftitution, or as it is a folid 
extended fubftance. And if we fhould 
fuppofe the power of an immaterial Being 
conAantly exerted upon matter, to make 
it a refijiing fubjiance y this can be no other 
way than as his power is conftantly exert- 
ed upon it, to make it a folid fubjlance. 
Therefore I conclude, as before, That re^ 
fftance^ or a vis inertia, is infeparable from 
matter ; or is as ejfential a property of it as 
folidity. And therefore all the reafoning 
from the beginning of the fedion. hitherto, 
fo far as it was conditional^ox depended up- 
on proving that the vis inertia was cflen- 
tial to matter becomes now abfolute and de^ 
monjirative. And whatever other truths, 
or confequences, can be fairly drawn from 
this principle hereafter, muft be fuch as we 
may confidently rely upon. 

SECT. 
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77>e confequences of the want ofaSiive 
fffuoers in matter^ viz. that all 
tbofe effeSis commonly afcribed to 
certain natural powers refiding in 
-matter are immediately produced 
by the power of an immaterial Be- 
ing. Hence a confiant and uni- 
verfal Providence in the material 
worldf extending to the minutejl 
things: hence the necejpy of an 
immaterial Mover in all fponta^ 
neous motions^ 8cc. 

THE confequences of the troth efla- 
blUhed in the lafl fedtion are of great 
weight both in religion vaA pbilofo^ 
phy J therefore I beg leave ftill to proceed at 
leifure from one of thefe to another, and to 
be particular in deducing them. And, firft, 
the chief confequence that offers to us from 
what hath been faid hitherto is, the necejjity 
of an immaterial powerful Beings who firji 
v^ade this dead fubftance matter^ originally im^ 

frepd. 
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preffei^ andjiill continues to imprefs motion 
upon it. The firil thing that appears in his 
nature, as he is thus difcovered, is Kisimma-' 
terialityy being the powerful Creator and 
Mover of matter j for it is already evident, 
and fhall ftill be made more plain, that fuch 
zpowerkfs^ ieadfubjlance^ as matter, muft 
owe its exiftence to fametbing elfe. Spinoza's 
abfurd aiTertion, l^at every thing in the iMrld 
was God^ or that nothing but God could ex- 
ift (tf), included in it this plain contradic- 
tion of making the tStd: the fame thing with 
the caufe, and confounding the moft oppofite 
natures in the univerfe. For it is abfblutely 
impoffible that the fame being [God] fhould 
be both material and immaterial i or void of 
all power, as matter is, and at once the ori- 
gm of all power, as an immaterial Bting 
muft be. . But particularly it appears from 
what hath been faid, how contradictory 
Hobbes*^ opinion is, who afTerts that there is 

(a) Prater Deum nulla dan, neque conctpi potefl fub^ 
Jlantia. Ethic. Part. i. prop. 14. Una fuhjlantia non 
poteft product ab alia [ubjiantia. Ibid. prop. 8. Ad na^ 
turam fubftdntia pertirut exiftere. Ibid. prop. 7. Res 
nulh alio fhido^ neque alio or dine a Deo product potuerunt^ 
qitatk prodt4^d Junt. prop. 33. 

nothing 
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nothing but matter in the XJniverfe (b). For 
if there were nothing in tile Univerfe but a 
ibbftance which relifts all change of its pre- 
fent flate of reft or motioh, or to wtilcli a 
^is inertia iseflential, it is certain no change 
of ftate could ever have been efFefted, nor 
would there have been a fubftance in nature 
to which aSiive power couid have belortge'd. 
And univerfallyi ks every dthcr kind of a* 
theifm aflerts niatter to be ehduisd With cer* 
tain original power il which may fuppl J^ the 
abfence 6f a Deity, or of imixiaterial Being; 
in the world ; this fort of riafoning concludes 
(equally againft them all, by ihewing the ini- 
poffibility of all their hypothefes at once : and 
this is obvious to any perfbn, without farther 
arguing. So that to begin with examining 

(h) In the 46th diapter of his Leviathan he fiys. 
The world (I mean not the earthly one, diat denomi- 
nat^ the lovers of it worldly men^ butth^ univerfe^ that 
is the vdiple mals of all things that are) is corp<»:eal» 
that IS to fay body ; and hath die dimenfions of magni- 
tude, namely, length, breadth, and depth : alfo every 
part of body is likewife body, and hath the like dimen- 
fions ; and coniequently every part of thv Univerfe is 
bodyy and that whicdb is not body is no part of die Uni^ 
verfe. And becaufe the Univeife is alU that wludi is 
iU) part of it is aodibg^ and confequently ao w£ere, (^c. 
Vot. I. G the 
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t]}e nature of matter^ and (hewing its inac-- 
tivity^ makes the (horteft work with Atheifls 
of all denominations. And this is a more 
effbftual n^ethod, I think, than to deny the 
cxifVence of matter . altogether, in order to 
confute Atheifts. Befides, from this way of 
firft difcovering the Deity, a more furprizing 
fcene of providence will immediately appear, 
than ^om any other kind of argument we 
could have made ufe of. In order to this, 
the confideration, of* the nature of matter 
ihall be farther purfued; thefeveral inftances 
where the power of an Immaterial Being is 
exerted upon it, particularly (hewn j and the 
efie<3:s, commonly but falfly afcribed to cer-- 
tain powers in matter^ (hall be reftored to 
their proper caufeSy as in right philofophy 
they (hould: whigh method muft of courfe 
carry us into a variety of fubje^, and 
through a great part of natural philofophy« 

II. To begin from the univerfal refiftancc 
of matter as it is a folid extended fubftance > 
from this we may fatisfy ourfelves of the ab- 
furdity and falfenefs of an univerfal Plenum. 
For, pa(fing by at firft Lucretius' s reafont 
[Prindpium^umam cedendi nulla daret res] ^ 

if 
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if there were an infinite plenum, or even but 
a finite one in any part of fpace,. fuppofing 
the matter as fiibtile and fluid as poffible j fince 
as impenetrable it muft refift, (N® % 6 • fed. i . ) 
and that both in proportion to the celerity 
with which it was ftruck, (N''^ 4.) as alfo to 
the quantity of it, or number of particles to 
be ftruck at once, (li^ 6.) the fluid being 
the denfeft poflible, as without any vacuities,^ 
by fuppofition; the refiftance would be the 
fame in the open air, or in an exhaufted rer 
ceiyer (if it be not abfiird to fpeak of ex- 
haufting on that fuppofition^ as in water, or 
mercury (r); which is abfolutely contrary to 

experience. 

■ • ♦ 

(c) Dr. Pimherttmy in his Review of Sir If. Nrtvfon\ 
PhSofqphy, B. 7,. c. u Te£t. 14. Ipeaking of this fays^ 
^^ And whereas fuch a fluid whofe parts are abiblutdy 
*^ dofe together without any intervening fpaces, muft 
^^ be a great deal more denfe than water, it muft refift 
*^ more than water in proportion to its great denilty ; 
^^ junlefs we will fuppofe the matter, of which this fluid 
** is compofed, not to be endued with the fame degrea 
*^ of inactivity as other matter. But if you deprive any 
*^ fubftance of the property fo univerlally belonging to 
^' all other matter^ without impropriety of fpeechj^ can 
^^ fcarce be called l^ that name/' He mi^t have gone 

farther^ I thixvks for an infinite plenum of matter that 

Ga GouM 
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the leail is impelled againft the next greateflr, 

the quantity of motion will be increafed in 

each of them to the laft. Now if there be 

a hundred bodies in the feries, and if the 

quantity of matter in each be double that in 

die former, the fmalleft in the ferie« being 

impelled aga^nfl: the next greateft^ the quan* 

tity of motion, or force, id the laft, will he 

two million of million, three hundred thirty 

eight thoufand four hundred and dghty fix 

million, eight hundred and feven thoufand 

fix hundred and fifty fix times greater than 

it was in the firft : or the force i^ the lail 

will be to that in the firft, as the number 

2i335486,8o7656, j 3 to i. (//),Thisnum* 

her 

C^i;; Let the bodies be A» B, C» D, &r4% andas i, ft, 

4, 8> &^. i{ the diftance betwixt A and B is called i> 

the diftance of the center of gravity from B will be f. 

The velocity of this center be^rediefliockis ast, and 

as t after it 1 and the diftance of B from it asf it the 

fiunetime. The whole velocity <tfB is f, andthenat- 

.terofit 9S2; io its moment is as 4* Juftfb, theve^ 

. locity of the center of gravity betwixt B and C, is f 

of 4 (B'^ celerity) or I; and Cs cderity double that, 

pr ^; it$ matter as 4; its mdment therefore as /#• So 

D's celerity is 7 of (C's celerity) $, or ^s its matter 

8; andits moment ff, fSc. Thus the fevenl moments 

in the laft 99 bodies are die feven^ powers of 4s and 
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ber upon trial will be found exaft, I pre- 
fume J fo that if the firft was impelled with! 

but 

of the laft it is f | ^ % which number is 2,338486,807656. 
1 2997 1 2, iffc. The vdocity is juft as much increafcdif ; 
if the motion begins at the greatcft body. Mr. /&r-, 
man ^Scholium Prop. 42. lib. i. of hi* Phorcnoma) 
bath fomahrhat a different number, vi%. 233852C-» 
73*^3 '<^ » ^t it is by taking the logarithm of i equal 
tpi 0*124938^ J wheri^as,. carried to more placet it i» 
0.1249387^660829995, ^c. The fecond number 
which he hadi in the fame Schcliumy viz. 27 1037 13- 
483146067 fhould be 27104078502347682, for a like 
reafon J whichisthedecreafe of the velocity, ifttemo^ 
tloi^ begin at the Icaft ; or of the moment, if it tegin 
ft the greateft* See aifo Mr. Jmj$H conc^ning this^ 
]Le£l* 5th, on5ir.y. -AS«(;/»«'s mathematical philofbphy. 
His iHunbers ahd account afe fometfaing dtf&rent i but he 
t:<ltidtides &us : ^< Wfaet^ {Ufp he) in the fbrmer cafe 
♦* is fecn a inftftpt'odigious incretfegf celerity 1 and in the 
f^: latt^r« z^tamt ftupcpious augmentatlonL of tfae^anttty 
f* <tf motion/*. Safaris ihi^ Cartefian notidri fi:<»n being 
true, that th$ fame qu$u(]ttity of motio^^ is always pi^erv- 
(pd in the world. See w^. rc(|)oa tO' ihis /*fl^'& 
Ekn^t, Mechiffu Jheon 85. and* the \ Stiaiiamiof it. 
Indeed it is phin to the fenfe, .that bom theaiSUoh of 
Ixnlies upon bodiss, motion :i9 fttU deciding in die unit 

verfe, and ^estfoneftabliihes this flill more authentically* 
Jf two bodies encoi^nter with. equal f0jil'<e^ it is extin^ 
|;uifbed in both fides ; and this i^ no leis trjie when thejr 
are ila/iic^ than wiien they are umlafiic» The motion 

G4, » 
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For if a certain quantity of matter, as the 
oomprefled air in a condenfing engine, exerts 
a force to dilate itfelf every way (fpeaking 
after the common manner, as if it were ac- 
tive) and take lip more room, the parts of 
it have a tendency to recede from each other. 
No fort of attr^dHon can explain fuch an 
appearance. Nor will little elaftic convolutes, 
rolled up like the ipring of a^ watch, nor 
fmall globules replenished with yet a more 
fubtil elaftid matter, agree with the perfed 
fluidity obierved as much in all degrees of 
the compreflion of the air, as in its dilata- 
tion (/) : not to mention that thefe hypo- 

tfaefes 

where be fays» Stpntur iAnm trnftan ex fartihui fefi 
matuS fim tangtntHms^ ^ fifi ^fu^o repeUentitut. Takm 
fartiadanan proprietatem in nmltis eccafimhus drtegijatii 
vidtmns ; iUimjue (^ hie oitineri Jatis patet; cauja vero 
Ingus nos wmino latety & pr$ lege natitra ipfa Menda 
ijly ut ix diffit inter ii^ 4^5 liquet. In whidi place, 
as much is meant, Ibelieve, as I here exprefi; vix. that 
tiie repellency betweien the particles of air is die imme* 
4iate effed of the power of God. He lays afterN<>4. 
Noftri enim rejpeifu mn inter eft an pad immediati a Dei 
voluntate pendeat^ an veri mediante causiy cujui nuUang 
ideam bahemus^ prodtuatur. 

(f) In omni enim expanjbnejout cimprej^ene^ partiadm 
fy(;i(e mvmtHr intir fe^ Idem ihid. And Sir If.Neim^ 

tm 
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tjbefcs explain clafticity byekjiicity. Whence 
the particles of air muft repel, andikcep each 
other at a diftanc^ : and the ref)^ulj£ve force 
muft be conceived to be between e^iieuy par- 
ticle alike. For if it .were not, tfie greater 
force would ftill prevail on thelefs, difpofihg 
the particles at ^equaL diftances, till an equi- 
librium werefettled through the ^ whole tpa&. 
Therefore any quantity of air, -tiow. little fo- 
eyer, repels all the r^,as ftrongly, afi it is 
repelled by it : or the force of any part rw?f- 
tera&s the force of the whole mafs. This 
forcC) is equal to the wdghtof the whole fn- 
periocunU)ent atmoipher e ; or the weight of 
a cblunin of water diirtyone feet high, or 

tm fpcaking of tbis^ (Opt.p. 371, edit. ^) fa^, << ft 
♦* feexns alfo to follow from the produjSHon of air and 
<* vapour. The particIesV when they are £hafcen off 
^* from bodies by heat or fermentation, foibdnas they 
*? jaj^e beypndsth^ r^a«A\.«f the attraaion of the body, 
"receding from it, and aUb from we i4i«>tft^> i^ith 
. ^* e^ ftrcngth» apd k^eiiing at a icfifhace^ Sk as. fomct- 
<« times to take up above \ million x>f times.^more Ipacc 
V than tbqr did befo^pc In the form of a denfc body* 
^ Which vaft contraSsion ^JoA aqumTttm Teems unintd- 
^* .li^Uc,. by feignihg thepaiticles of air ta befpringy 
^* andramous, or rolled up like hoops; or by any other 
5* . IUCSW8 than a repid^v^ powei*'^ 

.u • .v '. : • Of 
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pf a column of mercary twenty eight inchdi 
highy and whoie bafe is the fame with the 
porticxi of the air we take (;) : and this when 
the air is not comprefled, but io the fame 
jftate with the outward atmoiphere. Now 
the uie that I would make of this is, to (hew 
that, abftra^ling from the reafoning in N* 
T4, 15 and 16. (cSL i.this is another con* 
tradidory appearance, unlefs we call in an 
immaterial Mover, that a thin film of air 
(for the whole force muft be lodged in that, 
by what was faid juft now) of a foot fquare, 
V. g. whoie natural refinance doth not a- 
mount to one grain, ihould yet refift, and 
fupport a weight, that might be a load for 
an elephant The weight of a whole cubic 
foot of air is but about 506 grains, and the 
weight of fuch a film would fcarce be a 50 6th 
Mr^ of that (A) 5 and the pijla^ pJf water, or 

(s) ^ j'^t ElemenU Aenmetric^^ tbt^r. Xj Elatir. 
tfiris infirimris aquaturpcnderiMiusfapericrii ipfi tncuthr, 
htntit. And cor. i. S^niamfmdm airU fuptrims in-, 
firim ineumbintis ^fuatur fonderi' cdinntut aquea^ cujits 
iodm cum vobamim ecris tafisyfid abittub trigintaunlus 
petbmij vil itiam abmug nurcuriaU^ cujus akituio iS 
digitorumi ehmr acris if^erioruiidcmcobpmueaquiay fsf; 
mrcuriali equatur. .; 

(h) Hid. prM. 5. Immre fwdus umus pedis cubrti] 
uri s ani) the fcixdium of it ou 
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iatmofphere, fupported weighs about one 
thoufand nine hundred and eighty four poun<|, 
(a cubic foot of water weighing about 64 
pound.) But if we confider that the elaftiG 
force of the air is reciprocally as the volume 
into which it may be compreflcd, and that 
five, fix, or feven atmofpheres may bethrovm 
into the condenfing engine (/), this fingle 
grain of aii: makes a refifiance that would 
fupport feveral tun weight. And all this at 
a diftanee* and without material preflTure or 
adlion, or coming into aQwal cantaa with 
the wciglbt fo fuftaincd i fo certain is it that 
an invifible h^d intervenes here I Nothing 
can ad: where it is not j nor therefore matter 
beyond its own terminating furface. No hu- 
man power, or invention^ could bring the 
particles of air into adhial contad, like thofe; 
of water. They would then refift like thofe, 
and gravitate equally perhaps. It is no lefs 
than a downridht eontradiaion that theicfs 
the particles of mattteij are, their force and 
action fliould.be the g]f cater. The very con- 
trary of this is evident. Matter can only re- 

(!) See ibidem tbeer. q.elateris turis etn^effi eft ai$ 
iSs, and Mr« Hawkfiy'i OTerimento. 

fift 
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^ih proportion to its quantity ; and that by 
a6kial prtflure and contad. That a ilender 
iilm of air fliould fupport a weight greater 
than the maflteft beam could, without touch 
or preflurc, is plainly impoilible. Let me en- 
deavour to render this appearance obvious 
and familiar, by a ;^ain and eaiy comparifon. 
If the leaves of a book, all in a parallel fitu- 
ation, and without coming to touch each 
other, fliould fupport a weight of many thou- 
fand pounds, even without touching or hav- 
ing any communication with itj no body 
would fay that the power of fome other Be- 
ing was not exerted in performing fuch an 
efl^ft; for every one of thefc leaves would 
concur as little in it, as if they were not 
there. And fuch an efiedt is performed hour- 
ly, conftantly j round us, over our heads. 

V. If then we lay together what hath been 
conclttdedN^ 14, 15, 16, 17, 26 of thelaft 
fed. and N^ 3 and 4. of this; it follows that 
whatever matter is faid to attra&^ whatever 
matter is faid to repel^ whatever matter is 
laid to refiore itfelf ; whatever matter ]& heavy ^ 
or tends to a center, whatever matter is light 
(which is but comparative hei^vinei$^andper-» 

4 haps 
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haps all theie variotts motions are reducible 

to attradion and repulfion); in a word,* mat* 

ter of all forts, is but a dead iiibftance in thefe 

efFefts ; and it is another Being that performs 

all. And therefore the defcent of heavy ba« 

dies by gravitation, or (again) by the laws of 

hydroftatics (Which are but the methods of 

gravitation as it obtains in fluids) the running 

of rivers, the rife of vapours, the fall of rains, 

the motions of the clouds and wind, the roll^ 

ing of the v^ves ; in fhort all the motions 

we obferve in the heavens, or on the earth, 

except the fpontaneous motions of animals, 

and the immediate confequences of thefe (of 

which exception yet more hereafter) are the 

immediate work ofthefirfi caufe ; as alfo the 

production of all vegetable and aciimal bodies, 

and all the mechanical motions that exift in 

thefe when produced (of which alfo more by 

and by) are to be afcribed to his immediate 

efficiency and power. For all thefe, without 

exception, are but the efeSls of the natural 

pdwers of matter (as they are called) and thoie 

powers are no other than the forces immedi^ 

ately imprejjed by bim^ in certain circumftan- 

ces, to overcome its reiiflance to motion ; 

and called natural povrers, bec^ufe of the 

. * conilancy 
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conftancy and regularity Qf the e^^^. ttic 
circumftances remaining the! (anie {k) i This 

,. . is 

(k) The. invariablends and conftancy of tbefe effefis^ 
is the reafon, I think, why we generally fancy thep the 
a£tioh of matter upon matter only: but as I fiud lately,^ 
the conftancy of an effedisno mark of the neceffity of 
it, but of fomething elfe, (feeN* 3. of tfab.) It is ah 
unaccountable prejudice to be entertained by reafonabfe 
men and philofophers, that no defigning caufe^ but fudi 
a pafffuezxiA mceffary one as matter, could obferve fuch 
regularity luid proportion ! We ought to make juft the 
contrary condufion : for a defigning, mtelligent Caufe is 
neceflary in all proportion and r^Mlarity. (The work 
of chance and dead matter could not be fo qualified.) 
And thb is not only in the firft inftitution of the propor* 
tion, but in the conftant obferving of it. The adioii 
of gravity decreafes, as the fquares of the diftanCes be- 
tti^en the gravitating bodies increafe : As thii is an ar- 
bitfary inftitution, which no mechanifiii dm acccMmt 
for ; fo no nian, I believe, diat ftrionfly refle£B upoii 
it, can imagbie that it could be meehanic^y obferved. 
It is this very particular thereibi-e tfiat eftablifhes the con- 
trary of what is commonly drawn from it. Dr. s^ Grave-- 
fande fays, in the place cited above, at N* 17. kSk. i. 
Sed illam Igravitateni] nonfeqm ex uUo impaShi^ juxtd 
leges nobis notaSj clare patere contendimus. What caufe 
i$ (b proper to a£l regularly in certain circumftances, and 
proportionably at certain diftances, as ah infinitely powerful 
and knowing one ? Indeed if we were to imprefs a force, 
oh but one fingle particle of matter, it would be im« 
poffible for us to obferve fuch 4 regularity and propor- 

tioit; 
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^ a furprizing, adlive fcene ; quite different 
from LucntiUs^i vvivt of nature — Totum 

tion» Wittiout e^^ceeding, Or coming fliort* And hence 
(thou^ there is no confequence in arguiiig from us to 
him) we think no intelligent being can perform fucb att 
uni verfal efieft. Hence again^ ^vdiat we think Ihe power 
of nobdng can reach to, we afcribe to a caufe void of 
all power, dead matter and blind nec^rfky j as ^ like^ 
Ijeft to perform great things ! This is not as it fliould be ; 
philofbphy bids us feek out an adequate caufe fot eivery 
effect, which certainly we Ihail find, if we reafon righfly | 
for there is not a defeft of reafon in the nature of things* 
Explain the prefent phaenomenon how we will, wemuft 
fiill have reoourfe to ithis Being, for die pitoportion and 
regularity of it, both in the inftitudon and obfervance : 
no ihift, no fophiftry can (kve us from this neceffity . It is 
in our power, it is faid, to excife elefiricity in amber, wax^ 
^(s ; to hammer fteel, or heat it in the fireagain* Not 
to enquire ntinutely here what it is we do, or how much 
of the effeA we perform ; I -fay all this is true, nor iee 
I any inconvenience from it« There is no difference, as 
to the regularity, between exerting the power immedi^ 
ately Wmfelf, and planting it to be regularly exerted by 
matter, if that were otherwife poffible : and it wiB appear 
I hope, tiiat this is not the only inftancc', where the in- 
finite power of God condefcends to a£t upon our fpon- 
taneous elIe£lion, (feeN<* 21 of this) and this without 
any ill confequence in phUofophy, If there are certain 
effluvia excited by rubbing amber, glafs, tfr. that drive 
away, or bring nearer, light bodies \ which is not impof- 
fible ; yet what attradb or repels tbefe effluvia ? They 
are ftill fluggilh, inert little bodies that refift all change 
Vet, I H af 
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video per inane geri res y — where chance and 
dead atoms manage the bufinefsof the world! 

The 

of ftate. We can neither proceed in infinitum^ to other 
and other effluvia ; nor find the firft moving principle 
in matter of any fort. 

Upon the preceding reafoning, and the whole fubjed of 
this paragraph, it hath been obferred, ^^ That by my zeal 
*' to find morethan mechanifin in nature, fome will think 
^' I take too much of mechanifin away, while on every 
^' occafion I make immaterial principles interfere, which 
^^ I fhould rather referve, cum tUgnus vindice nodus : and 
f ' that upon this account this argument, in the prefent 
*' difpofition of it, will be apt to fhock many readers/* 
But it is anfwered, that fmce the particulars mentioned 
in this paragraph are the confequences of that principle 
laid down in N° 14 and 15, and afterwards concluded 
N* 26 of the laft fe£bion ; if there were any hazard in 
owning them, thenindeed my adverfaries could prefs them 
vpon me, and make me ftand by them, or relinquifli the 
principle that infers them. If that principle is allowed 
then, I cannot abandon thefe confequences of it. And 
if it is wrong, it would be foolifli in me to think fuch 
a piece of fophiftry fhould pafs undetefied. All therefor^ 
turns on that. As to mechanifm, I fhall confider it as 
exadily as I am capable of hereafter. Only let me ob- 
ferve here, that I am not fmgular in advancing thefe 
things: a much greater man carries the argument jufl 
the fame length. Let it be allowed me to tranfcribe the 
paflage. It is in Dr. Clarke's Demonflration, ^c, part 
2. p. 300. edit. 4. and p. 221. edit, 6. Jll things that are 
done in the world (fays he) are done either immediately by 
God himfelf^ or by created intelligent Beings : matter being 

2 evidently 



The admirable mechanifm difcovcred in the 
flrufture of a plant or aninaal, is not only 
the efFe(fl of his wifdom and fkill in the firft 
•contrivance^ but the mlnuteft office in the 
Gsconomy is incejjantly performed by his al- 
mighty iingen His power is ftill working 
near us, round us, within us, in every part 
of us. And this we may be affured of, if dc'*- 
monftration is to be relied on. In thofe fright»- 

evidently not at all capable of any laws or powers whatfo^ 
€very any more than it is capable of intelligence ; excepting 
(only thisonQ negative power^ that every part of it will al- 
ways and nccefCa3:ily continue in thatjiate^ whether of rejl 
PT motion^ wherein it atptefent is. So that all thofe things 
which we commonly fay are the effe^s of the natural powers 
.9f matter and laws of motion , ^gravitation, attraflion, 
«r the like 'y are indeed (if we will fpeak JlriSfly and pro-- 
perly) the effects ofGod^s aSfing upon matter continually 
and every moment, either immediately by himfelf or 
mediately byfome created intelligent Being : (which ohfer^ 
vation^ by the by^ fumijhes uSj as has been before notedy 
with an excellent natural demonjiration of Providence.) 
Confequently [pray let the following words be marked] 
there is no fuch things as what men commonly call the 
courfe of nature^ or the power of nature,- The courfe of 
nature J truly and properly fpeaking^ is nothing elfe but the 
will of God^ producing certain effedfs in a continued^ re- 
gular^ conjtantj and uniform manner : which courfe or 
manner ofaSiing^ being in every moment perfeSfly arbitra-- 
ry^ is as eafy to be altered at any time ^ as to be preferved. 

H 2 ful 
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ful things, ftorms and tempefts^ thofe whioh 
look likeft the want of government m the 
world, earthquakes and volcano' si this truth 
lets BS fee the God of nature, wifely, know*' 
ingly, for the beft purpofes,^»^»^, ordering 
every particle and every atom. Wifdom and 
knowledge preiide even there ; and all wiU 
ht well. He hath not given the reins of the 
^7orld out of his hands; nor planted the laws 
by which it is to be governed, in brute-mat- 
ter. To fay he hath lodged in matter, cer- 
tain powers, whereby events are to be diredl- 
cd, is but one degree removed from EpicUr 
rean neceility (/) ; and to fay he itiil fuper^ 

intends 

(/) I here beg leave to cite another paflage from the 
fame author. It is part 2. p. i6. edit. 4. and p. 14. edit 6. 
Lettiromthe beglmung of the paragraph be read; what 
-is to the purpofe ber^ follows : For not to Jay that^ fie- 
ing mattir is utterly incapable of obeyif^ any laws^ the 
very original laws of motion themf elves cannot continue to 
faieplaccy but by fomething fuperior to mattery continual* 
\y exerting on it a certain force or power according, to fucb 
certain and determinate laws \ *tis now evident beyond quef 
tiony that the bodies of all plants and animals j much the 
moji conjiderable parts of theworldy could not pojftbly heme 
been formed by mere matter y according to any general laws 
of motion, Jnd not onlyfo \ but that moji univerfal prin^ 
ciple of gravitation itfelf the fpring of almoji all the great 
and regular inanimate motions in the worldy dnfwerivg(as 

I hinted 
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intends the execution of thefe powers him-» 
ielf though it is more pious^ is fcarce bet«. 
ter philofoi^y; for beiides the impoffibiHty 
of planting powers in matter inconiiftcnt 
wkh the nature and efTence of it, a Beings 
who by the cxcdlency of his nature, is nc- 
eeffarily every where prefent, alUknowiog 
and almighty, doth not ^i^nt tobe relieved 
of a part of die tafk. Such philofophy fuits 
only Luciatfs deities. 

VI. Thfe point of a conftant impreflion 
made upon matter ab extra is wonderfully 
jdain, if we Gonfider the motion of the earth 

/ hinted in mj fornur difcourfe) not at all to the fur f aw 

iff hodiesy (by which alone they aSt one upon another) hut 

entirety to their folid content^ cannot pojjihly he the refult 

rfany motion originally imprejfed on matter ^ hutmuji ofnecef 

fitybe caufed by fomething which penetrates the very folid 

fubjlance of all b^diesy and continually puts forth in them 

a foreey or power entirely different from that by which 

matter aSts on matter. Whuhis^ by the way^ an evident 

demonjlrationj not only of the world* s being made originally 

by a fupreme intelligent Caufe\ hut moreover ^ that it de^ 

pends every moment on fome fuperior Beingy for tbepre^ 

fervation of its frame ; an4 that all the great motions in 

it are caufed by fome immaterial Power y not having origi-' 

nally imprejfed a certain quantity of motion upon mattery 

but perpetually andzShxaXiy exerting itfslfcvtrf moment 

in every part of the world, - 

H 3 and 
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and planets. Thofe prodigious mafics of 
matter (imply propelled, though that alone 
requires fome almighty Mover ^ would move 
on for ever through the endlefs regions of 
ipacc, in one uniform direftion j fincc byN^ 
1 1 . of the laft they as much refill a change 
of the direAion, as of the quantity of their 
motion, thefe two being really infeparable* 
But rolling round as they do, they are con-.* 
tinually turned in from this direction, and a 
new one is impreffcd upon them every in- 
Aant^ or the refinance they make to change 
the direction is overcome inceiTantly. It 
would not be enough to overcome it in a*- 
py one inftant, fince they would immedi- 
ately ceafe to roll round. When a ftone is 
whirled round in one end of a ilring, the o- 
ther end of which is held in the hand, it is 
thus kept changing the diredlion continual- 
ly, and not by any tendency in the ftone it-p 
felf ; for if left to its own tendency, it flies 
off in a line touching thecurv? it defcribcsin 
that point : it is the adion of the firing upofi 
it that begets this con (tan t change of direction. 
Juft fo, any great body in the heavens, re^F- 
volving about a central body, would inoef- 
fantly fly off from its orbit, \i iht poiver of 
i^tfirjl Mover ^^ anfvvering to the a(9:ion of 

the 
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the firing in this familiar inftance, did not 
keep it in. In circular motion nothing is 
more certain than centrifugal force ; that is 
a tendency to leave the circular motion, and 
run on in a flrait line ; and therefore nothing 
is more certain, than a centripetal force in 
fuch motion, that is an extraneous power 
imprefled to overcome this tendency, and 
bring it inceflantly back {m). If we fliould 
fay with Des Cartes ^ that a fluid circulating 
round might overcome the refiflanceof a re- 

(m) I cannot help thinking that the ancient fage Py^ 
thagoras^ confidering he was no ordinary geometer, and 
the firfl author of the Copernican fyftem, had this very 
centrifugal force, and contrary centripetal impulfe iH 
view, who, after having aflerted God to be m mJ -^vx^- 
cii ri^p o\u9^ adds, that he is, «««>uw» uvdvlot xUctci^, the mo- 
tion, or mover of all circles. Indeed a circular mo<- 
tion is (if I may be allowed fuch an expreiSon) a circle 
of wonders. But I muft quote this whole pailage of 
PythagoraSy as I find it cited before his aurea carmina. 

O fMf 010^ iT?, (fays he) ahJto? ^t »;^ wi riyi^ viroPoSa-if ixii^ tj?< 
i,»Koa'iJLia-i4fif «XX* sir s^vtai oKb^ sv oX» t»» xvzT^ iviczoirup 
<Br«V»( T«5 yifta-ia^ iri' K^da-i^ itn Tor, oTwy diwuf, j^ i^dro^ 
ruf avrS iwdf/uiut x^ t^ym' dfx^ 'ordprvf' ly If y^dtu fvrnf x« 
vdvluf wulfi^j tSi x^ ^vxva-iq k» t. A. What means this l^yd^ 
rai Tut avTH ^vvdfAtuv nJ i^yutF Wfaat I then aflert throu^ 
this whole feftion is no new notion, if Pythagoras aiferts 
that God himfelf is the exerter of all his own power i 
which I think thefe words import. 

a 4 volving 
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folying planet to change its direftion ; befides 
jthe other inconfiftencies in fuch a fuppofiti* 
on(»),it is obfervable that this but moltiplies 
the neccflity of the adlion of the firft Being, 
out of an unwillingnefs to admit it. For 
that centripetal impulfe, which is neceflary 
fo be given to the revolving body in every 
point of its orbit, nnuft be fuppofed to be 
given here to every part of this fluid, in et^ery 
point of its revolution ; fincc it is fuppofed 
a fluid, and not a continuous, folid maft. The 
evafion contrived for this, viz. an univerfal 
ftenum, whereby the extreme parts of any 
vortex are kept in by the confines of the 
neighbouring vortices, hath been fhewn to 
be falfe, N» 2. of this. And allowing it 
were true, the motion confbmed by attdti- 
on at the extremes, ought to be renewed 
^t the cepter by the power of the fame 
Being {p). There is alfo this particular 
t:bat merits our attention in the motion of 
thefe great bodies, that it is this centripetal 
impulfe that keeps the proje<ftile force con- 

r 

(«) See what Dr. Pemherton fays of this, in his View, 

(<?) In the fame place he fays, ^' There is another 
*' remark made upon this motion by our author; which 
?^ is,.thatfome vivifying force would be continually ner 
if pcflary at die center of tlic motion.*' ftantlv 
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ftantly in vigour ; for betwferi every laf! een-* 
tripetd iihpulfe, And laft prqje£ffle force, t 
new projeQile tendehcy is generated. If it 
V7ttt otherwise, that Is, if tte direftion were 
changed in every part of the orbit, and tSb 
titv^ centr^tal f<H'ce impref&d, to help to 
generate a fiew tendency along the tangent; 
which, I think, implies no contradiction to 
be fuppofed {f)\ no body could perform 
^bove half a revolution, letthe firft projeftile 
force impreffedbeasgreatas it can be fuppof- 
ed : for it is contradiftory to fuppofe that one 
Individual impulfe (hould make it move in two 
bppofit6 dir^aions; as it ought to do at the 
two extremities of the fame diameter of its 
curve. Therefore in this motion, thus con- 
6dered, there is a conftant impairing of the 

(p) If a firm undaftic obftade change the dire^on of 
^ moving bodyj alfo imdaftic, no new force will be im- 
prefled on it : and if we (hould Aippofe this done con- 
ftahtly, for half a revolution, it will come up to the cafe 
here cxprcffed. For, as vras faid in N^' ii. feft. i. 
whatever changes the direSion of a body in motion 
without adding a new force to it, takes off one of the 
compounding force^^ And we cannot conceive in one 
fingle impulfe any part of the compounding force to be 
in quite an oppofitedireflion ; efpeciallyfince compound- 
ing forces begin to oppofe each other, when the angle 

formed by thelines of their diredions becomes obtufe. 

• •■•-» f • 
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former quantity of motion, by the conftant 
change of dire^on \ and as conftant a repa* 
ration of it, by the new centripetal impulfes^ 
fUll generating a new projedile tendency. 

VII. Let us next confidcr the cohefion of 
matter, and we fball find that reji demon- 
ftrates more palpably, ifpoflible, theimmedi* 
ate power of God imprefled on it, than mo-^ 
tion doth ; and that upon all the parts, to 
fuch a minutenefs as our thoughts can never 
purfue, and to an univerfality, that admits of 
no exception, but by a contradidion. All 
the ways that men have attempted to account 
for this mechanically, and without intereft- 
ing the immediate power of God, have been 
no better than a fuppofing the thing to be ac- 
counted for* Thus when it is faid, that this 
is the efFcA of fome fuperincumbent or fur- 
rounding fluid, that binds, and keeps toge- 
ther the parts of matter; this cannot be true 
of all the parts of matter. The queflion re- 
curs, what is the caufc of the cohefion of the 
parts of this fluid ? Any part of it muft be 
confidered as confifling of yet other parts : if 
the cohefion of thefc parts is not accounted 
for, but fuppofed j and then thefe fuppofed 
to be the caufe of the cohefion of other parts 

of 
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of matter, nothing at all is accounted foT{q), 
Befides, a fiirroanding fluid could not caufe 

the 

(q) And this is no lefs true in otber refpeds than that 
of cohefion* To account for the gravity of bodies, by a 
vibrating daftic medium, is to account for one power 
of matter by another unaccounted for power of it^ 
whence of confequence neither b accounted for; 
When we are fearching for a motive power in nature> 
.and thefe vibrations are fuppofed, it amounts to little 
jnore than fuppofing motion in matter to account for 
motion in matter. Or when this elafticity is made to 
confift in the mutual repulfe.of the particles of this me- 
dium ; it is as if we fhould fay, fome parts of matter 
are impelled to each other, becaufe otberparts recede from 
each other. This fays nothing to the origin of motive 
power. It is true, when the immediate material impulfe 
that produces fuch or fuch an efFe£l, can be fairly proved. 
It is fomuch advancement in philofophy; but it does not 
much towards the folution of this queftion, whether 
aU is material impulfe ; or whether there is an im- 
material Mover at the head of nature i 1i fome grefit 
philofopher ihould teD one, who wanted ai&ftance in 
the folution of this queftion, that be could affign the 
mechanical caufe of fuch a power of matter, and 
the mechanical caufe of that caufi-, and another of 
ihat, and fo on for ten or a hundred fteps 5 but for wajit 
of the next . mechanical caufe above the laft, he could 
go no farther \ his fcholar would be juft where he was. 
Can we not come to the knowledge of the firft imme- 
chanical caufe, but by the knowledge of ftill another me- 
chanical 
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tbe parts of other matter to ftick together^ 
and ntake up a folid fobftaoce, bat by pref- 
fure on them^ gravitation towards them, or 
being attracted by them : but we have feen 
that thefe are the impulfes of aa immateriai 
Agent^ and no powers inherent in matter. 
The h3rpothefis cSbamuHm branchings, that 
keep together the parts of bodies, by bemg 
entangled and implicated into one another, is 
liable to equal difficulty j for dill it remains 
to be explained what makes the parts of 
thefe hooks fo firmly cohere^ 

VIIL But we may be fatisfied from the 
reafoning above, that this cohefion is the ef- 
fe£t of the conftant adion of the Author of 
matter upon it. For matter confidered fim- 
ply in itfelf, can' only refift a change of its 
fhte of reft, in proportion to its quantity, 
and is incapable of any greater degree of rc- 

chamcal one; Then the fearch is fuppdfed enAefs. 
Where would we turn next, if we couW give the me- 
chanical caufe of gravity ? T o fearch the me- 
chanical caufe of that caufe ? At laft, becaufe our fiwiil- 
ties cannot go higher, we muft leave the whole in doubt. 
// is eafy here to rmftake the end of our enquiries ^ and to 
think ourf elves difappointed in finding what we firfl fet 
$Ut in fearch of\ to wit^f The firjl and inonechanical caufe ^ 

liftance. 
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fiftftnce, without fome^xternaladiontokeep 
it in tkat ftate. 2 A will make a double re*^ 
fiiUnce, and 3 A a triple refiftance, to be 
moved with the fame celerity, as once A. It 
is coQtradiftory to imagine it can make more 
refinance. For, let us. fuppofe as much force 
applied to it as would overcome this refift- 
ance tp be moved with a certain degree of ce* 
lerity; and if we fuppofe it yet to refift more^ 
iince there is not an equilibrium between the 
two forces, we fuppofe it to move of itfelf 
the contrary way, by.this excefs of refiftance | 
that is, not to refift, but effed: a change of its 
ftate. Now, fince this is all that matter, as 
matter, can do, it follows that wiiere-ever 
there wpre force enough applied, to overcome 
the refiftance of any part of a body, as of a 
r§d of iron, v. g. to be moved with a certain 
celerity, jt ought to be detached fromthc reft 
of the body, and be moved with that celeri- 
ty : and yet we fee the parts of this rod will 
refift a vaftly greater force, before they can 
be feparated, than would move the whole 
with a corifiderable velocity. Therefore thi? 
muft be the effeft of an immaterial impulfe, 
the fqrc^ of which is equal to the difference 
between the refiftance the parts of the body 
actually make agaiuft being feparated, and 

the 
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the rcfiftancc thefe parts would make by thelf 
n)%s inertia^ to be fimply moved, if they were 
feparated. And it is to be obferved in this ar* 
gument, that any finite force will move any 
affigned body with fome velocity ; for in the 
fhock of unelaftick bodies, the velocity of 
both after the congrefs, is to the velocity of 
the impinging body before, as the impinging 
body is to the fum of both bodies : where- 
fore as long as the impinging body bears any 
ratio to the xjuiefcent one, the velocity after 
the impaft will always be fomcthing. From 
this we may be helped to eftimate, or con- 
ceive, how many thoufand, nay millions of 
times, the rcfiftance of matter is greater from 
this external impulfe of cohefion, than from 
its own natural inadivity : and that not only 
in hard bodies, but in the elements or coi- 
ftituent parts of all bodies ; as will appear 
as we go on. 

IX. This impulfe, or mutual attradion, 
for it is the fame thing which we name it, 
fince we muft conceive it external to matter 
(r) is called by philofophers the attradtion of 

cohefion, 

(r) s^Gravefandey fpeaking of this very attraftion of 
cohefion, defines it thus : PervocemattraSfimisintelligo 

vim 
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cohefion, in diftinftion to the attraftion of gra- 
vitation : and it is the caufe that in different de- 
grees of propinquity and contaft, the parts of 
matter cleave together with fuch different de- 
grees of force, as to conflitutc all the different 
degrees of folidityand compadnefs, of fluidi- 
ty and brittlenefs, obfervable in bodies {$). 

X. This attradivc power mufl be conceiv- 

vttn quamcunque qua duo corpora ad fe iirvtcem tendunt ; 
licet forte illudper impulfim fiat. Cap. ^^ de cohaefione 
partium. Def. 4. 

(s) Mr. fForcefter^ in his account of the principles of 
x\atural phUofophy, after he hath pretty Jargeljr treated 
oftheattraftionofcohefion, adds, p. 22. Having prov^ 
id the reality of this attraSlion^ it is no difficult matter 
to Jhew farther J that fuch a power is fufficient to explain 
how the parts of bodies mayjiick together with as many 
different degrees ^f cohefion as have been obferved in nature^ 
Therefor^ by the firjl philofophical ruky this attraSfion 
§ught to be ejleemed the true caufe of cohefion of parts ; and 
for that reafon it is called the attraSfion of cohefion. Par- 
ticles of matter whofe weight is greater than their attrac" 
tiony can produce only an incoherent mafs like a heap offand. 
Particles of matter whofe attraction is but very little great- 
er than their weighty fl)all conflitute a fluid. Particles 
of matter whofe attra4fion is very much greater than their 
weighty fl)allform a compaB andfolid body. If the at- 
traSfion exceeds the weight in a moderate degree y they 
will compofe afoft body. cd 
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ed to be between all the poffible parts of ho^ 
dies. Whcre-cver it doth not obtain, there a 
reparation could be eafily efFeded ; and a force 
imprefled on any part of a body (fteel, v. g.) 
would carry that part along only. When 
the parts of a body are divided as much 
as can be, by any external force applied, 
it (hews that the parts yet undivided co* 
here more ilrong^y ; otherwifc the diviiidn 
would begin there firft. It is the eafy 
feparation of the parts of a certain bulk only, 
that makes a body foft, fluid, friable. If 
there were not a Arooger cohefion between 
the particles which compoiediefe parts, we 
can hardly imagine what would be the con- 
fequence. Water is not compreflible : this 
is not becaufe of its dcnfity, or want of va- 
cuities, (mercury is fourteen times den&r) 
but becaufe of the firmnefs of its conftituent 
parts, or unyieldingne& to diange their fi- 
gure. So ilrong is the cohefion of thefe lit- 
tle corpufclcs ! Abftradting from this, it might 
be crowded up into one fourteenth part of 
its prefent bulk, and not be denier than mer- 
cury; or one nineteenth part of it, and not 
be denfcr than gold. The lefs the particles 
of matter are, the lefs force it would require 

tb 
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to overcome their vis inertia^ if there were 
no other principle, or extraneous power that 
a<3:ed; arid the more eqfily the parts cftbefe 
might be feparated : and yet the farther down 
the divifioh goes, it fhews hut the greater 
firmnefs of thcfe lefler parts, fince they arc 
laft in yielding. This is contradictory to 
ihere being no force bpt the force of inaAi- 
vity exerted m them. Whence this remark-^ 
able property -of matter appears, TT)at the 
force of eohefion (that is of an extraneous 
power to keep the parts pf the fmalleft ,cor- 
pufcles in their relative ftate of reft among 
themfelves, by N^ 8. of this {tQAOt\)is ^reat^ 
ejiy where the force ofinaBivity to remain jn 
that flate is kaji. Every n^an is intreated to 
confidcir this at leifure with himfelf, and to 
draw that confequence from it which it will 
bear. To me it appears an irrefragable ih- 
ftance of Almighty power. And yet, it is 
neceflary it (hould be fo ; the confirfcncy of 
natural bodie? requires it. All the bodies we 
are concerned with in architcilurc, agricul- 
ture,. &'c. nay our own bodies not excepted, 
would be like fand, duft, or rather infinitely 
fluid things, if the parts of them yielded to 
tha;t force, which would fimply overcornc 
Vol. L I their 
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their inactivity. And after all the divifions 
that are performed in the conftituent parts of 
bodies, that are wrought either by the ope- 
rations of art, or the changes they undergo 
in nature, we are neceflitated to conclude, 
that the laft and lead parts cohere moft 
Arongly ; otherwife they would have yielded 
to that force that overcame the reft. Nor 
can we conceive how in any of the operations 
of nature or art, every the leaft particle of 
matter can befeparatedfrom every other part. 
Such laft parts would be unextended. Lu-* 
cretius was fo much aware of the neceifity 
of the ftrongeft cohefion in the leaft parts of 
matter, that he fays {rightly I think) if it 
were otherwife, a touch would diifolve all 
body 3 every force \yis quaque] : and therefore 
he makes his atoms infrangible by any power, 
{t)in which la/i he is wrongs for certainly the 

power 

(t) Dmipa res onmeis eadim tvV, causaqui volgi 
Cmficerety nifi materUs mtitna tifuret 
Inter fe mxas mims aut magis endopeeUth ^ 

TaSius enim let hi fat is ejjit caufaprofeCio : 
^ippe ubi nulla forent atemo corpore^ eorum 
Cmtextum^ vis deberet dijfolvere quaque. 
At nunc inter fe quia nexus principiorum 
piJftmiUs C9f^ant^ aUrnijuimatmcs efl^ 

Inc^htnw 
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power that binds them together can diflblve 
them } for he was not equally awate df thfi 
contradidtlon iii fuppdfing, that a part bf d 
thing cduld make dn in fupe fable firuggle not 
to change itsjlate^ when the whole thing caA 
make but an indefinitely ffnall refifiance W 
change its fi ate. 

XL Now fince there ifiuft be a eohedott 
between cverjrpoffible part of matter (?/) j the 
very conception of foUdity implying cohefion 
in it ('i)) ; and coheiion implying extraiieouS 
iippulfe (N^ 8). This is that confideration 
that ipreads the InceiTant adion of the God 
of nature through the whole fyflem ; to a 
minutenefs^ as was /aid that our thoughts can 

Incolum remamM res corporey dumfdtis ttcris 
Vis obeat pro textura cujufque reperta. 
!• I. yer. 13$. feealfo from Ver. 566 to Ver, 636* 
(u) Dr. s^Gtavtfandiy (loc. citato) Cohajtmis lex /#- 
iuUaris ejiy imnes particulas vi Attfaitiva gaudefiy N^ 

(v) Idenh ibid. Hac omhia [hardnfefs, foftnefs, 4uidH 
ty, to wit) m the tluree former definitiom] a coh^ejiefu 
fartium pendent', quo artier ejl^ ei megis ad perfe^am 
duritiem corpus accediU Durkies vero partieuldffm. mi^ 
ninrnfum ab iUarum foliState ncn differ ty ^ e/Iproprie-* 
tas ejfentialis corporis^ quanonmagisexplicanda ejf^ quam 
fuare ccrpus^t $xt0tfum^ ^ fhm c6gtf:t. 

'"' * I z never 
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never purfuei and to an univerfality, that a J" 
mits of no exception but by a contradi^ion. 
In the out-lying regions of the univerfe, at 
the center of the earth, no where not^ die 
immediate adion of God binds together the 
parts of matter, and conftitutcs folidity. In- 
deed it is amazing to think of it ; one durft 
hardly venture to affirm it, if the force of 
reafon did not fupport the affertlon. But 
it agrees well to be the work of an infinitely 
powerful and perfedl Being ; and philofophy 
affures us it is his work(jf) j though we ge- 
nerally 

(x) Mr. Worafter above mentioned, fpeakiag of at- 
traaion and repulfion, fays, Nar h the caufe of thefe 
^^f hi principles altogether occult and unknown \ for though 
perhaps it may be difficult to determine how far fome of 
thefe principles may depend on any of the rejl^ 9r whether 
all of them do not flow from fome other more general 
principle, as yet undifcovered \ yet this is moft certain^ that 
either thefe active principles themfelvesy or at leafi that 
more general One, from whence they refult, is altogether 
immechanical and independent from matter j and can only 
proceed from thefirji Caufe and author of all things, p. 
9 and io« This is very plain and exprefs, and advances 
^e condufionhere eftablifhed, as far as it is in N"* 1 8 of 
thelaftfe£tion. 

Concerning this argument drawn from the cohefion 
of matter for an immaterial power exerted on it, it hath 
been obferved^ That Mr, BenuHuUi of late bos been fi 
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ncrally ufe that cxpreflion of courfe, with- 

X)Ut 

far frm al/ewtng that the Uaft particles of fluids or of 
falids^^ are perfeitfy hardy that he aJShnr theexiflenhe of 
futh particles are impofftble. Sonte will think' tbefe things 
cughtto be more agreed to amongft phitofipbers^ befirethe) 
^an he held as fo Jlrong proofs of natural theology^ kd 
But with fubmii&ony if t}ie paits of any body cohere 
together by a ftronger force than' what would fdfve to. 
move the whole body with a conilderable velocity : thai 
is, if the refiftance from cohefioft is many thoufand times 
greater than their fimple vis inertia ; and if the vis iner^ 
ira is the only power that ctn be inherent in them ; all that 
I aflfert for an immaterial caufe of cohefion, foHowsr, I 
humbly conceive, demmjlratively. And this appearance is 
too plain to be denied : a man can throw a pebble,a piece 
of wood, the rod of iron! mentioned, a great way : but 
he can fcarce, by any effOft, break the cohefion of their 
leaft parts. If there befudi things as' hard bodies, their 
parts muft be hard: for this is no more than to fay, that 
if there be fudi things as firmly cohering fyftcms of mat- 
ter, the firm cohefion muft be between all their poffibk 
pqrts. If it were only between the larger parts, but not 
* between the parts of thefe parts, the divifion would begin 
there. If the cohefion Vrere fuppofed to be only between 
particles, of the ttn thou£uidth part of an inch diameter, 
but not the internal parts of thefe ; then we muft fuppofe 
the whole ftrength of it to be in the furfaces of thefe' 
particles, and that between the leaft parts of thefe. So 
that ftill we muft lodge the whole force of cohefion, and 
the firmnefs of the hardefl bodies in fome leaji parts ^ 
wbofe refiftance therefore muft be milligns gf times great* 

1 3 cr 
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put confidering what muft be the neceiiary 
import of iu 

XIL Having 

er tiuui what could arife from thrir Cmple inadivity* 
And from diis a^un, that remarkable property of mat- 
ter will followt whidi I inflft upon. That its rejijianci 
to ebange itsJlaU rfreftj from an ixtranoius imputpf^ is 
great eft ^ wber$ the ftrce oftnaSthniy to remain in that 
jflate if the Uaft. And this I think (till is fuch a firm 
principle of natural theology, that it (hews the power 
pf God to be immediately and inceflantly exerted everjr 
where, where there is folid Aibftance : fince, as Dr. 
fGrffveJanJk lays, the hardnels of the leaft partides doth 
not difier fro|n their iblidity, and is an eflential property 
of body. Perhaps there may be an equivocation in the 
cxpjtffion (perfeHly hard). By that cannot be meant 
fuch a dpgree of hardnefe as no force can overcome. The 
force Ijiat binds the particles of matter together may dif- 
folve them ; unleis we would fay with Lucretius^ that 
no force ever bound them together, which the reafon 
juft now mentioned ftcws to be falfe. But if by fer^ 
feSily hard js undcrftood fuch a degree of cohefion, as no 
power of man can overcome, (which I fuppofe is Dr. 
s^Gravefande^s acceptation of the term) the parts of bo- 
dies are thus hard. If, in any affigned parcel we could 
feparate all the parts from each other, what would the 
(Bffe<a bp ? We could then deftroy the folidity of matter. 
By what I fay concerning the incomprehenfiblenefs of 
water, the yery parts of fluids muft be allowed to have a 
great degree of unyieldingnefs, that is hapdncfs. When 
^uids are congealed, it feems there is only a greater de- 
gree of cohefion effbaed between their little folid parts, 

that 
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XII. Having endeavoured, in as few v^ords 

■ as- 

that were loofe before. . Sir If. Newton fays, JU bodies 
fern to he compofed of bard particles ; for otberwife fluids - 
would not congeal; as water y oilsy vinegar y and fpirit or 
oil of vitriol do byfreexang; mercury by fumes of Uad^ &€• 
Opt. p, 364. How can any man account for the hard- ; 
nefeor cohefion of natural bodies, or even of congealed 
liquors, but by the hardnefs or cohefion of their leaft 
parts? If every leaft part were eafily feparaMe from c- 
very other part, all natural bodies would be infinitely 
fluid things, though the parts ftill remained in contaft j 
and every touch would render them difcontinuous, 7ic- 
tiis enim lethi fatis ejfet caufa profe£fo. This makes me 
fay, The conflftency of all bodies j our own not excepted, de^ 
fe^s upon thisconjiantimpulfeof cohefion fromthefirJiCaufe. 
If there were no'degree at all of hardnefe in bodies, this 
infinite fluidity would obt^n : and to fay there arc no 
bodies relatively hard, with refpea toour ftrength, is to 
fay there are no fuch bodies as iron, hrafsjflone j or none . 
harder than the parts of our flefc : for if there be fuch, 
they will be relatively hard to us. Nay, if no fecond 
agqnt can feparate every leaft part of matter from every 
other leaft part, fo as to make it ccafa tobe foHd fubftancej 
we muft fay, that thofe leaft and infeparable parts are 
perfeifly hard; fince perfe^ or ahfolute hardnefs muft be 
underftood'with refpea to the greateft created power. 
Hard, or difficultly feparable parts with refpea to mfimte 
power, is abfurd. Thus let us hunt and trace hardnefs, 
either relative or abfolute, through all the recefles of mat- 
ter, we fhall always fi^d it lodged in the lajl and leaji 

.' - T >L Ana 

parts, * ♦ 
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as the thing would admit of, to fet in a juft 

light 

And here if we ihould confider a little what would 
happen, if we fuppofed this impulfe of cohefion betweei^ 
the parts of partidilar 1)odies lufpenaed \ it would appear 
With fewer words than were ufcd before N* 25. of the 
laft fe^on concerning gravity, that the thus keeping mi ' 
bound the feverai particular iubftances, on which our 
life and fupjport depend, no lefs manifeils the goodiiefi, 
tne wifdom, and the wonderful power of Gqd, than * 
tne cementing tc^ether the great parts of his works b^ 
gravitation, by which we are preferved in another refpe£b. 
On thi mt band^ bodies wanted to be moved* Wjthput 
niotion the world would have been an infinite wild<;r- 
pe]ls« Aprojedile force is given. This motion would 
have beexi in ftraight lines, unlefs a centripetal impuUe* 
hid been every minute imprefled. This is conftandy ' 
fupplied. Numberlefs other fpecies of motions for the 
gfowth of aninials, vegetables, were required. Thefe arc 
furiiiflied ; the various, proper impulfes duly made. But 
on the other handy the parts of the great bodies, and of 
particular fubftances, wanted to be varioufly, ftrongly 
b4und up in their relative ftatp of reft among themfclve§. 
Tliey could have otherwife undergone no motion j no force. 
Refiftance implies fblidity, folidity cohefion, cohefion im« 
pulfe : otherwife we might as well fpeak of the oe- 
conomy of a heap of fand, as of an animal body ; of 
the revolution of a cloud of Epicurus's atoms, as of a 
planet. This impulfe of (ohejion then^ the ground-work of 
beauty^ order y moiion^ dSiion^ is made varioufly^ minutely y 
ivleffantly^ univerfally\ or in all times ^ places^ different 
J^grm^ and according to different exigencies^ ' Doth not 

' • ' reft 
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ligbt the incc^ant influence of this Being 

cm the niatiri^ world in^ ictus next 

" ^' (ftill 

reft as wcll.as motipj^ ther^f^re d^onftrate the Creator^ 
amaTjing, adorable power, prefence, goodnels? Maywa 

not c|y out^ 
' ^ SicyPateTj tncufu^os didis tey,eonmwdus ufus! 

Is this rpeculation u^plealant to the rational nature ? or, 
not founded in reafon ? 

As to what IS (aid of w# agreement of phtkfophers ; 
have not foinc denied any fuch thing as motion in the 
uhiverfe? fome made us mere niachin^; fome denied 
the exiftence of all lipmaterial fubftance ; and fome again 
the pbffibility of the exiftence of matter itfelf. I verfly 
believe they have left nothing undenied that can be a 
proof of natural, theology . Muft we Wiait till they agree, 
to determine whether we have aqy material pr immate- 
rial fubftance in ps; or perhaps neither of them? Oris 
it better to let all things remain in fceptical fufpence? 
If this be a reafon for doing fo no;w, it wijl never ceafe 
to be one. It is really a better method to follow truth 
wherever we find it, without regard to names; paying^ 
great men that refpeft which their noble, induftpous 
difcoveries juftly challenge; yet without flicking clofe 
to fome weaknefles perhaps,, which are infeparable from 
Jiuman nature ; or fetting «w great name againft another^ 
Sir Ijf,^ Newton* s thoughts, on this fubjecS^ of cohefion 
^re bodi pious and philofophical. JH thefe things being 
4(mfidered^ (fays he) it feem prqbahk to me^ that God in 
the beginning formed matter in folidj majfy^ hardy impe^' 
tietrabky moveable particles^ offuchjixei and figures^ an% 
^fthjuclf ather properties^ and in fuch proportion to fpaced 

4ti 
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(ftill in confequencc of the fame principle 
cftablilhcd, N^ 1 4 and 1 5 of fedl. i ) confi- 

dcf 

as moji conduced t§ tleendforiobicb hefomud tbem ; wd 
that thifi primitivi parti cUs being foUds^ are incompara^ 
Blj harder than any porous bodies confounded of them ; 
tven fo very hard^ as never to wear or break in pieces: 
no ordinary power being able to divide what God him/elf 
hade one in the firjl creation. While the particles con- 
tinue entire J they may compofe bodies of one and the fame 
nature and texture in all ages : but Jhould they wear awaj^- 
or break in pieces^ the nature of things depending on them 
would be changed, Water and earth compofedof old worn 
particles J and fragments of particles^ would not be of the 
fame nature and texture now^ with water and earth com-' 
pofed of entire particles in the beginnings ifc. Now even 
this way of exprefling the origin of cohefion is confiftent 
cnougli with what has been (aid above : for, faying that 
God created at firft each of thefe primitive particles one 
zxiifolidy fo as to be infrangible by any fecond caufe, 
doth not weaken the demonftrative evidence they afford 
us, that an immaterial Power inceflantlyaftsin making 
them cohere, or preferving each of them one and entire. 
For ftill they are folid matter, confifting of parts whofe 
cohefion wants to be accounted for, (here they are fiip- 
pofed liable to wearing and breaking) and it cannot b^ 
accounted for in any other manner. And as to their 
being each of them one^ and originally undivided^ lodges 
no vertue or power in themfclves to remain fo ; fince 
Almighty Power might have formed particles of any 
bulk (millions of times bigger than they) that (hould 
have been originally oneznA undivided 'y where the deno- 
minations of unity and undividednefs could never have 
• ^ . fuperfed^ 
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dcr our own bodies^ firft in their mechanic 
caly and then in their ipontaheous motions: 

for 

fuperfeded the efficacy and power that hindred their aftual 
^vifion, in undergoing any force, or nuking any refif* 
tance, that was greater than their fimple vis ifurti^. So 
ilifinite power might preferve zftrnty a tfrnmhalny the. 
whole /tfr/^y one and undivided, which would onlylhew 
the effeft of this cohefive force the more. The fubjoin- 
ing, Butjhould they wear^ or break in pieces^ the naturt 
of things depending $n them would he changed j feems the 
£une as if it were (aid, Butjhould Godfujpend this im* 
spatirial impulfe which makes their parts Jfick together^ 
the nature of things depending upon their being preferved 
as they arcy would be changed. And indeed this is 
very certain; for, as from this account we may fee 
the power of God conftantly working (to ufe fuch a 
femiliar word) hercy there^ at the very centers of bo- 
dies, and through their whole folld fub{(ance, through- 
out all parts of the wide extended univerfe ; giving par- 
ticular bodies their various impulfes, according to their 
Afferent Ipecific natures: fo we mayeafilyfee that (hould 
he fuipend this impulfe, the foundations of nature would 
be inftantly loofed. Things would be no more what they 
are. Death and horrihf confufonvroM immediately fuc- 
^eed, where now /{/2r, ^^<7ii(y and orfll^r are feen. How 
. many ways doth philofbphy fhew us depending upon 
him ! flow quickly could he fpread a face of defolation 
over the univerfe; obliterate, fink it quite! 

Let me here obferve from this Author, another argur 
jnent for an immaterial Mover in the operations of na- 
ture, which hath a great affinity with this of the cohe-? 
fion pf mftCTf He hath from hundreds of inftances, I 

bclievef 
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f6r albwt in N' 5. of this fcAion thefe laft 
wcreonly ^excepted, as not inunediat^y pro« 

duced 

believe, fi* tweafy ordsrtyppgm together (fee (twrtpi 
350* of his Ql^&ab) fhewn di^t iH chymical exporiments 
thfi ^ed js pipduped^ and aO tfatB- force exeilsd- by the 
le^ft psuticlQi of badie^i* New- that aguMttr di^ret of 
iHtraffimf of npulfumy or a grMter tfft^ of artf ihidi 
JhquliU, exnted.hy a fmaU atom^ tbmt by a much larger 
tody^fiffVf ui that this power canmt be lodged in ih, but^ 
u exhibited by -an/other Jgmt^ bfi . mtans of it. For if it 
were the only immediate caufe^ im power, rdiftanceor 
force. of^aay kind, could oidf be in proportion to- it» 
quantity* And this is direSly i^;ainft bting a mediani^ 
cal efFe^i: in another refped^ fpr^ as- Iha:re^bieryed ^ 
bove, a fmall atom can ntuer afford Jo much fcepg fer^ 
ether matter, tg aSf upon ity as a larger one. But with* 
fubfliiffive refpe<a, and only for thefake of truth,, let it- 
be allQw^ me to oppofe thefuppofition, wkhwhkh,d» 
long deuil is .introduced. Hafuo mt{bys he) the fmall 
particles of bodies certain powers, vertuos, erforcee, bfi 
which they aa at a diftancc, not only upon the rays oflight^^ 
for refeeiing^ refraaing^ and inflecting thmij butalfiupm 
one another 9 for producing a great part of the phanomcL. 
na of nature ? For it is well incwikhat bodies a£t one upon 
another by the attractions of gravitatiwy magnetifm and e^ 
leCfricity -, and thefe in/lances Jhew^ the tenor and courfe of 
nature^ and make it not improbable but that there may be 
mote attraetive powers than thefe, 6ff. 'Nothing can aft 
where it is not : northerefore matter beyond its termi- 
nating furface. Vertue^ power, force, cannot be with- 1 
out a fubje<a ; nor communicated from the terminating 
furface of one particle to that. of another without a fub* 

5 jea. 
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duccd by the power of God, yet \^e (hall 
find this exception fo qualified that his imme- 
diate efHciency IS tasniuch concerned in ihefe, 
and as neceffary, as in any otker motioit 
whatfoever. In tffcGt^ we dp-lktle tnore but 
<ze7i7/ the prodtidion of the motioos And in 
ftrka propriety of d^ch^ he is not only the 
frji, but the fole Mover, jinifnal4ife con- 
Jifts in a circulation of fluids.^ wb^re matter^ 
originally impelled by Jbme power ^ «b eitra^ 
aSls on matter with a4:ertain determined for C€ 
or moment^ which arifesfolelyfromarejfi^nce 
to a change ofitsjhte^ (N^^ 1 9. fed* i .) and 
whatever matter were void (f that refinance 
would beofnouje in the mechanism of an 
animal body. For as> on that fuppofition, k 
would have been abfurd to hiavc enquired for 
a Mover ^ fince matter making no tefiftance 
to motion, no power or force (that is^ the 
power or force of no being) was neceflary 

jcft. Spheres ofa£li>aty afe material irfipulfe, Immate- 
jrtal pow^ exerted, or nothing: Ifm&terialimptilfa; the 
impdHjig matter afb, not any diftaht particle. He 
adds, thifi attraStms maf he ftrfsrmd bf irnpitlfe^ or 
fame other means uninewn. Bat if it is not bj material 
impulfe, where refifting matter (or matter moved ab ex-- 
trd) a£b on refifting matter, it muft be by immaterial 
power exerted : iince material attra£li6n> that is matter 
rtding at a diftance> is repugnant to reafon* ^q 
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to be beftowcd on moving it ^ To it would 
have been equally abfurd ta enquire for the 
effed of fuch a modon. Had there been 
but the leaft pardde of refifUng matter in a 
fyftem of fuch unrefifting fubftance, in a ire* 
getablc or animal body, the motion of the 
whole muft have been ftopped on coming 
to contad with that atom. And as certain 
as it is, that fome matter in our bodies is 
refilling matter, fo certain is it, that any 
quantity of unrefifting matter (not to repeat 
again the contradiOion that there is in fup- 
pofing fuch a thing poilible) would have been 
to no purpofe, or cfFeA. In Ihort, as was 
faid before, I do not thmk there ever was 
ftronger evidence for any thing, than that 
matter muft refift : the contrary is not only 
impoilible, but allowing it certain, it is of 
no imaginable ufe, either in the works of art 
or nature. For juft as working in ftone, 
wood, iron, or any other material, would 
have been impofSble, fince the axe would 
have ;f0/(?rrf to cut the tree, nor the iron to 
ihape and work the ftone; fo in the mecha« 
nifm of the animal body, a mountain of 
fuch matter would not have moved one re^ 

« 

Ming atom. 
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XIIL Before we go farther, we may from 
this obferve the ignorance, or the difingenuity 
of fceptical people. For it is remarkable 
that that very mecbanifm in the human body^ 
which they contend is the caufe of fpontane- 
ous motion in it, or all that is called a foul 
in it, Jhews to fatisfaSign^ not only that it* 
felfis not this caufe y but that it is contradic-^ 
iory that matter ^ or any quality or power ^ 
matter can beenduedwith^ canbe fuchacaufe^ 
as long as the body is capable of this mechanifm 5 
that is, as long as the matter in it is fuch as 
refifts a change of its flate, which is the ve- 
ry foundation of mechanifm (as fhall be ob- 
ierved immediately) ; and that is again, as 
long as it is matter. There can be no notioa 
more unphilofophical, than to think that a 
machine can be made of fuch matter as doth 
not refifl a change of its ftate \ or if it doth, 
* to think that of itfelf it (hould efFe£t a change 
of it. The pretence hitherto hath been, that 
we do not know all the powers and qualities 
of matter : but thofe who would feck a re- 
.fuge from convidlion by this, may pleafe to 
obferve, that although we know not all the 
ppwcrsof matter, yet we know certainly that 

it 
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it cannot have incon/Jlent and contradiSiory 
powers 5 and that, fince the exciting motion 
in itfclf depends on this, we are as certain 
that it is not felf-moving, as if we knew 
every thing belonging to it. Nor yet iiiuft 
we forget what was obfcrved from Dr. Qarke 
above, that matter is only capable of one ne- 
gative power, viz. ^hat every part of it will 
always and necejfarily remain in the fiat e of 
refi or motion^ wherein it at prefent is. 

XIV. This will help us to determihe what 
is properly to be underftood by mechanical 
motion, by a machine and mechiahiim, ac- 
cording to the conclufion N® 26. of the laft 
fcdlion 5 which is neceffary to be done, in 
order to (hcvfrhowthe divine power proddces 
mechanical motion in our bodies. By me^ 
chanical motion can only be tneant Motion ex* 
cited in matter, by other matter in motion^ 
by means of the neceffary refiftdnce it makes to 
be brought to refi. Nothing elfc can be 
meant by it without a contradiflion • for a 
particle of matter, that neceflarily refifts a 
change of its ftate of motion, cannot pro- 
duce a change in another particle^ that as 
neceflarily refi^ a change of its ftate of reft; 

' ' " unlefs 
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unldE it be by a tendency not to change its 
own ftatc of motion; that is, by rcfif- 
tonce to be brought to reft, or by moment 
in its motion. A particle of matter that caa 
be endued with no power to change itsowa 
flate, can yet be lefs endued with power to 
change the ftate of another particle ; for it 
ipufl ad upon it, to overcome its refiflance; 
that is, iiril change its own ilate, which is 
contradidkory ; and it couldnotad^otherwifc, 
than by coming to contad, that is, by mo- 
tion, without being fuppofed to aS where it 
is not, which is^contradiftory ftill ; (fee the 
Note Ip) N^ 22. fed. .1.) What is faid here 
of one particle, is applicable to any number 
of particles ading mechanically. Any num- 
ber could only encounter, interfere, impel, 
as two would do. And then. let it be re« 
membredwhat hath been fufficientlylfhewn^ 
N^ 1 1, fed. I. and N^ 3. of this, that the 
adion of matter upon matter, or of thefe par- 
ticles among themfelves, can never increafb 
motion, but muH: neceflarily impair it, if 
their diredions are oblique to each other, or 
interfere ever fo litde ; (fee concerning the 
encounter of elaftic particles the Note at N^ 
3. of this fedion) and therefore that the 
Vol, L K whole 
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wbok quantity of motion can never belLqx: 
up, among any fiirt of particles, unlefs where 
aU the dire&ions confpire, and are never 
changed, which is never the cafe in mecha- 
nical motion. From this confideration, the 
following important confequence, in this 
kind of motion, is plam. Ihit a power is 
npt only necejfaryt§ imprefs the motion atfirfi > 
but tbQ,t it mufi oQ inceffantly^ to keep it up 
to one conftant pitch. - The force or energy 
of every fingle impulie of this caufe ab extra^ 
is extinguifhed in whole, or in part, by the 
adion and re-a£tion of the moving particles 
of. the fyftem ; the laft always confuming 
the firft, as well as being equal to it: fo that 
the motion would foon ceafe altogether, with- 
oiit the indefinent a<^n of the original power. 
Our experience in machines contrived by the 
art of man confirms this. It would be ab- 
furd to think that one Jingle impulfe of the. 
fpring of a wat?h would keep it going for- 
any time after^ The weight muft conftantlf 
zSi Qii the dock. The natural power of gra- 
vitatjon cox^&&s^in repeated fucee^eimpulfi$. 

XV« By a machine can only properly be 

momt a fyjtemof matter fo difpofed, that the 

^ '' ^ i jixed 



Jbted or immoveable parti of it may direStbe 
motion impreffed (by tbepdwer) on the move^ 
able parts ^ that it may be by them communis 
eated^ t^ the ^aeight^ or thing dejigneito be 
moved ^^ and that by the apt and proper figure f 
of both kinds of parts ^ and their right pofition 
with refpeB to each other. That it (hould da 
more than regulate and dircA the moveable 
parts IS ftill contradictory ; for k Is the fame 
contradiction here^ as before, that the fixed 
parts of it fhouH excite motion in, or in- 
creafe the motion of the moveable parts, im- 
prefled upon them by the power; and there 
is no other way conceivable how it ihould 
eonducc towards moving the weight, but by 
(he right application of the original force 
communicated by the^e^w^^ that is, by re* 
gulating the moveable parts ^ as has been faid. 
Some machines are fo fimple, that they are 
rather to be called infiruments j and we do 
not conceive that thefc multiply or produce 
motion ; but when they become perplexed 
and complicated, we think k »ot impoffir 
ble 5 or rather we generally fuppofe it true, 
However this reafon, which is univerfal ^ as be- 
ing drawfl ffotti th*^. natiife of matter, (hew? it 
is our prejudice and inattention. It is true, 

K 2 . g f (?W- 
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a contend is neoeflkrily ftudied by us, and al- 
ways effeded in the moft ufeful machines; 
but this is not by their multiplying^ or in^ 
creafing the adbn of the power ^ but by an 
artijicial application of it, that as little of it 
may be loft as can be. We can apply but 
little power, and therefore muft huiband it 
well. Sometimes the weight is divided, that 
but a part of it may affeA the power ^ as 
in fome combinations of pulkys ; and gene* 
rally the celerity of it is lei&ned (of which 
more by and by) ; fo that what we fave in. 
the power ^ we lofe in the celerity of the 
weight. But here again, experience confirms 
this in all machines of human invention ; 
for the force oitht power m\x& be fomewhat 
greater, even abftradting from fri^on and 
cohefion, than the inadtivity of the weighty 
in order to move it; which (hews that mo- 
tion is not multiplied (3?^. If the force of 
the fpring of a watch were but juft equal to 
the fridion and inactivity of the parts to be 
moved by it, there would be an equilibrium^ 
and the watch would ftand ftill. That is, 

(y) It is to be minded here, that (otct^ or momenty 
is made up both of matter and celerity* 

the 



tlie mechanical difpofidon of thie parts, no 
way conduces to multiply tht adion of the 
pOw^r but only to apply it. The following 
particulair is to be taken iiotice of carefully 
in machines, ^tbdt the more ccmplicated tbey 
srcy and the oftner the direSlion is to be 
changed (and in the cafe x^ a drculatioh of 
particles of .matter it is conftabtly to be 
changed) the imprejjed fwet mujlftill become 
the weaker. Th& follows from N'^ 1 1. feft, i. 
and what was faki of the motion of the hea- 
vei)ly tKxlies,N:^6.ofthis5 for if a change 
jof dire^on weakens the force, a conftanc 
change of diredion conflantly weakens it. 

The j^ptical account- of mfechanifm is 
dppofite to this here given in every rfeiped. 
They fuppoie a particle niay be found in mor 
tioi), th^y know not hows but it i& without 
any mov^r;^ that nfK>tion is not diminilhed, 
but may be QHiltipliiisd by the adion of par- 
ticles aniCKng themfi^lves ; and that there are 
Several inherent, eternal propenfities in the 
particles, to be moved, or rather to move 
themfelves, in certain circumAances. I mark 
this oppoiition,that we may bear it in mind. 
The prqudices of men are generally on the 
wrong' fidej: but we may readily have r^- 

K 3 courlq 
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courft to the gencnd ^Dctpk ab«v*, <lHMfi 
doubts arife,vm. that rtfi/Ung mattirca^Mt 
nuve itfilft nor mr^ing nutter Mf tking 
el/i. Thtt will let ut ti^; icx die yniMt 
train of mfooiog wili follow of covrft. 

« 

XVI. Fiom th« l4ft two jAfbgn^ mt 
ittay fee that we ibrliieiit ourfelfet m v^ 
CO find ottt die fliedtJHiial cabft of die dN 
«uktion of the bbod^ if iitf a mei^Mkal 
cattfe we oflderfitind CMuib powett pknttd 
in tmttir pddbni^i|; thii nodon, ioitbivt 
the intttvaUtM *r *JScim^ vf My (su/i im- 
piMiHsii lb that mutt with diife powers 
planted m it, of itftlf ^dfttmu^s t^ ttiotioa 
iOiGt begoti, Tbit {s oa tndeatoor to find 
oatadilngwhich is not to be found out, be> 

caufe it ifi not We faw in N* 6» of dlis, 
the impoffiUHty of one jpaitide^ being (Car* 
ried round in a dmplec!r<$iler ttioiiOAj with* 
out the <xMiflant agency (^ an iftitastterial 
pow») but if wts api^y diifi to tht prtafent 
cafe of a circulating fiuSd, wliisre dttit '& a 
fmge^iet of parti<:le6 to be fianied round, and 
eonfider, befidei their CfOt^hnt c^iiitigd of 
direction, the diminution of any lm^U*e im- 
|H<ei^, frofntha &€tiot) <^ thftib p^icles 

among 
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sttritien^ contrary and interf tiring direBiom j 
tod odd to this the irregularity and intrica- 
tki<i^tiMfidifttheytiio^ehi, di^etibs 
:iyablv f^ctm th6 fimtitidiy 6( a circu- 



ihconceiyably 
laf motion ; and iaftiy, take in the yzHdyunn 
equal capacities di li^fe chameis^ and thek 
endieji 4iv^!«^ aad branchings^ the itfipofii^ 
bilitf Whidi ivras fliewn in th« cnhet eife, £l 
hififtit«ly ftMhJpltea in thii. We faw aliB 

jttft A6W (N^ 14. ef this) the ileceifitjrof the 
indcfinent aisUon bf thej&ow^h^pQPthe w^^^ 
ici any iimple ^IachineJ^ btj^Jhere jh^ 
equal nece^pty for the iRdofioeiit aftioii of aa 
iH&Mty of po^ra (ib to fprak): it k ndt in 

my one paitide, tiftdiu* the &tte eohfiaDi 
ciituttiftancJes, iftat the faweqiiihtltyttf ftio-i 
tion is to be kept up, as in machines that w^ 
koow; but iaeverypartof thisinconceivably 
complicated piece oi meehcoiifm^ under an 
endMa variety of circumftabce^^ Where tho 
fOW^ii tb b6 jtppliediti ^iti a^iffettnt man^ 
fier, fo that we ittuft concdive.them as differ^ 
tnt powers, itid where a difTercnce of thet 
quantity of motion in the fame particle^ . is 
^ aeceiiary to the end prc^fed, and thi^ 
di&reoee ftiU to be in luimber aikl propwn 

K 4 tio^i 
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tion/atf taocian at all i9*necdlaiy(2;). If this 
were to be performed by the agency of finite 

! immatrrial 

(2) A fl>ort yiewaf thkvlnrious, intricatCt bufyibene 
we may have from Borelli^ fart. a. Jk met. animai* pr$p. 
30. after having mentioned two other forts of motion 
m the blood, he adds, Tertius ift ilUy fM a corde ^r 
09riambf relifnas itrterias ad rnnrtis corporis partes tranf- 
fsfbir ^fiakUtifqiiM intra anrmutn^ i^cerumf^ gUmdu^ 
brum^^mptfitm.Jiffftafdiami & bmca fitkiJiJhms ve^ 
narum camiliaJis exsiptwry,c9ngrig$t6rfui in Uhas mg^ 
resy rnnficus ac fiumnaoic fowtiha it apianan rkmlisi 
l^'Jorrofstibus in dicurfu napfis^ augtntur\ qua omms .«e« 
na^ in unum grandem trunctm cava depnentes^ tandem 
ttd cordis dextrionvhdriat&m exomrenturi it bine per pul^ 
Mm a nM artiriam moks unmrfafanguims^ in ipfis puU 
momim SffUfay ttomm ncoIHgitur a vond p§Jmnaridf 
tidutiturqtu ad cor£f fin^rum vintrtctdtimf ut itorwn 
intra nortt^m iffimdflturn This is not fo much one, a$ 
two circulations ; the blood being twice thrown out of, 
and twice returning to the heart, before the fiill period 
is completed* I^ takes a long journey, it feems, to re- 
tniit all the parts oftfae body, and another fliorter jour- 
ney to make it^.fit for that puq^e. The heart is 
d)e common ^ci and rendet^vous, whence it fets out, and 
whither it returns, What pains (fpe^king in our man* 
lier) doth this work coft } Infinite power and wifdom, 
no doubt, might have made it more compendious; fuch 
a c^iife Is fertile ;n rcfources, being the mafter of all 
|>offibilities : but art and means are defignedly multiplied, 
that we might not take it for the effed of chance. And 
90^ in fome cafes the method kfelf is different, tfaa^ 
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immEterial Beings/ we cannot conceive but 
that.^eat numbers of them ihouid be. conv 
ftantly bufied in maintaining the circulation 
in one individual animal, confidering the va^ 
riety of the work to be. done, by different 
means, in all the different parts of the body, 
and all to be carried on at the fame time. 
TTie^ of a fifla, or xhctoe of a frog, or 
^t a part 6i thefe, would afford top much 
employment for a creature that can have but 
one thing under confideration at once. What 
is it to carry it on then/in all anirnds (and 

we might fee it is not the cflSsft of furd neceffity. I 
Jhalljiop (fays Mr. Derbamy b. 4; eh. 4. of hb ?hyiico^ 
Theology) at me prodigious w&rk ifnaturei>andmanifeft 
€9ntrh(nu0rftbeAbmglrtyCr9at9r'^ani that is the drat' 
lati^H oftbi^ bkfdin thefaftisin thi^(mtkyfoiifferi>f/tfro9(p, 
the mithodt tbeifgof after it if bom. See alfo bis not^ (iz) 
on this place. "^ And generaUy (nay without exception) 
in all the works of nature, we can trace the power, the 
art and defign t great way, to convince us what kind 
of a Being the diufe is : bat we can never trace any of 
themtoan end; the farther we go, theart, the means, 
the contrivance, is infinitely multi^ied, till we lofe fig^ 
of it in inexpreffible fubtilty, to teach us to admire, a- 
dore, where we cannot comprehend. What method 
could be more proper than 'this to educate rational be- 
ing5, to train them up to eternity, to kindle tlie defir* 
o£inteQe£hial pleafure in the foul ! 

I may 
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I may add vegetaUss loo) and by' a ^iShxeat 
mctlK)d and ardfioe in every fptcieii Let me 
here ol^^e oor unphilofophical pitjiidioed. 
If.one flidtdd fay^ . all thii is carried on iy 
fiaiure at otacc (meaning \sf naturi we know 
.n6t "^bat^ {ovMjkrd ima^nary ektUf)^ no 
body would eatc^tagainft the icoount, but 
thipk it as good aa couki .be given in j^o- 
fophy } bdt if he Qsnild iay, all Wts imme^ 
tSdtdy performed by the God of nature^ we 
ftraxght fly out againft I^ as a thmg dbfiird 
an4 iitepc^ble. .Nsture m our mouths, is, 
like chance ot faUy a word that ftands for 
our ignorance, or.jnsuteatipni I^J^^f/^ 
matter^ ..offurJ nieefityhktl^ to peflbrm 
the Jifickittji ef€0$f{ftt the Note (i) N^ 5. 
of this.) One WOiiW thiftk, wefliwild meet 
with the greatefl oppofitroh,^ if* we bffercd td 
pervert philofophy; and teach thai hot anin^ 
teiligenf and all power^^ but a certain 

thiAg both void of power aod knowledge, 
4id whdt was ihoft wonderful intheUniMrfe) 
Md yet the cdntf^ happAis. Again, tA 
man would allow^ that one fiiigie bcriy coold 
of itfelf return to where it fet out, after a 
perplexed and various courfe, and run th? 
fame ten thoufan^ tina^s «n endr^ «q4 yet we 

allow 



gBtMT that a mtdtitwU of fdch bodkv maf 
{Kt^irinthk efi^! We Ae one fingle mi*> 
diioe t-eqttire« tl»e cMiftant application of an 
^ttuntolpowoTi yctwe fttppoiellva(Syeom«■ 
{^cated one^ whkh prc^^bnally duni«- 
nithM ch« ferectlmpteft, may lie a Power tp 
itfelf ] Sttt «» f«t»m ; tUi drcalaOon of thf 
biMd id bttc oAe» dVMigh a {M-indpalbranch 
(^ tfatt airinial c^ofiomy ; ^t iti the ^nir/tf, 
}f rrv#i^ fiomaeh^ gui^t glauk^ in every part 
ti)fcrt is fiootion} aitd eyery pnrtidd foccivtt 
ks inmediite i«M)uli^ ton the fingeor of d- 
Md^yGod, if this one point bt buttertaia^ 
Irhat matter is ftich a fijbftabce ai re£fls a 
dkaAgie of itg flat^. Shall wtyiu foUdtoufly 
Mquire ifth^te ke a mighty- Otntittw of the 
igbfidi ^-btnt^in m^ 69 tfffuittibui he htab 
ptmef (/f Iminnbdge ] otgtadnefs to regard the 
iM iffiati afman? Or ^btnetisiJi magnified 
^^i of hiifower aire f OtH itJCfae that be 
ifvorh t^ttfiantlynear us, rotkd us^^tbin mf 

XVil. Nothing here faidk. meant as if 
ifrt (hoaid ndt e^uire into the nature^ aaal 
tiOrtftittitiOh iii the animai .body, and the 
Ihethods by wh«ch motion k «ffeded in it. 
ft \Xkip UA^ftkable :^\^^t9 to the mind 

to 
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to miderfiandasfar asour Acuities witt ittdb, 
the laws and methods by which infinite 
wifdom works ^^ it is ufeful to the relief of 
dur bo^es in many cafes; and nothing coa<- 
duces fo much to ^vc us righ^ ideas of the 
power and wifdom of God, as the ocxitem- 
plation of his^ wcnrks^ where thefe perfedians 
appear. But it is meant» that we ought not 
to afcril^e the operations of bis power and 
wifdom to any caufe hejides bimjelf^ as to cer^ 
iainvertues and affivi ties iff matter^ which 
^oe know riot bow it got. Thk tends to lefleqi 
our refpeA to htm» or make us imagine he 
may^ be abfent^ . while this vicegerent of his 
power performs all; till at -length we incliiie 
to think thefe aftivities .n)ay be proper and 
t&niwX to matter ; which^hath bosn a greater 
hinderance to our dependence on the Ddty^ 
^ahd our regard for him, than any other no- 
tion that ever w^ entertsioed in the world, 
'When we afcribe any effe^ in the animal 
ceconomy to attraSion^ elafticity^ fermenta- 
iion^ Jonic aStiffn^ or periftaitU motion^ we 
ieithei: exprefs the efficiency of the firftCauie 
in terms of art, or ailert what amounts to 
a contradiction. Our error in this cafe feem$ 
to be a fear of cpprejjing vid perplexing the 

Deity, 
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Deity, with the multipUcityy or Swrjity of 
things to be done ; or that thefe things are 
too mean for him to be concerned in ; but 
philofophy acquaints us better with the na- 
ture of an infinitely perfedl Being. Or elfe 
we are afraid not to t>^ artificial enough in our 
enquiries^ or to make an occult quality (A ^c 
Deity; though it be extremely inartificial not 
to think that we muft find the origin of the 
aftion in him at laft, proceed as far as \yc 
pleafe (a). 

XVIII. Tbus 

(a) I fliall here obviate an objcftion that might be 
made to this account of the circulation, and generally 
all motions in the animal ceconomy, as being immedi- 
ately cfFefled by the power of Goi // may befaidy 
that then we muft conceive him to do and undoy a£f and 
tounter-aSf to himfelf : as for inftance, if gravity in the 
blood is his immediate impulfe, and alio that power (be it 
what it will) whereby it returns in the afcending veins^ 
contrary to the tendency of gravitation, is his impuUe 
likewife, he muft be thou^t to a£t againft himfelf. But 
if this fcruple Ihoidd arife in any one's mind, it is anfwer- 
ed, I. That this is no more an obje£bion ag^nft this ac^ 
county than againft the common one^ where fome (econd 
taufes or other, fome certain powers planted in matter, 
arefuppofed toproducetbeefie£t; provided we allowthat 
it is ftill by the difpofition and contrivance of the fame 
firft Caufe. To difpofe a thing to be fo by mediadoa, 
.and to ttkSt it fo immediatdyt is the im» as to the 

^ <;Q|)fiftency 
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XVIII. Thus muchof fhecaufeof motibfi 

purely 

eonfiften^ of the method, l. That cannot be called 
an inconfiftent method to produce an effed, where die 
efefi is unerringly produced. The excefi of the one 
impulfe s^ainft tfie odier, is predfely (uch as aitfwers 
the end. We who have but little power muft be fru-« 
grf of it» to make it reach the effed : but die confe* 
queace doth not bold to a Being of infinite power. The 
neceffity that all the parts of our bodies fliould gravitate 
to the earthy was (hewn N^' 15. fed. i. [Odier par- 
^dcular realbns m^t be added) with reiped to the &« 
reftpofture of man's body j the ftate of the brain, fto- 
mach, guts.] J gemral iffidf^ that cannot admit of 
being lufpended, requires a frerural and wuntfrrupted ifiH 
pulft'i and z particular txigifuyw'^ require 9i particular 
contrary itnpulfe. This is as it fliould be. 3. Butchief- 
\jy this very objeSion fliews convincingly, what is 
principally here intended, (and in fo fiu* anfwers itfdf) 
vi%. that oppofiu tendencies fimfi proceed from ^xt/emaJ ac- 
tion on matter^ and can never be made conjiftent in the 
fame individual fubflgnce. This objcdion ihoidd have 
been made in re^^ of many other inftances; or rather, 
thefe inftances fliould have obliged us long (bice to own 
^ inynaterial Power immediately exerted on matter ; 
for diefe contrary impulfes are extremely plain in a dlrop 
of oil between two poliflied^afiphtes making ^rvtryflnall 
ang^ at dieir fine of oontad. The attraJHon of gpaviljh 
Or that of r^^^^ff- (or by whatever nameit maybe caledji 
may be made to^ prevail, or both maybe madeoqaitiol- 
lent, asdiephites aremoreotf Mk inclined todiohoriaoa. 
a And 



purely iqechapieal m our bodies ; fpontaneous 
motion ts not fo eafy^ and will require more 

words. 

And it is repugnant tp iay it can iavia tendency cfttfelf 
to move two contrary ways qt once. In a thread of ropy 
liquor fufp^nded, as honey, all ^e parts are attracted /« . 
the earth tjr. gravity j and aU the parts are retra^edfrom 
it by cohefipn : for if the 4rop at the end falls, the whole 
thread fhrinks upward, atid is contra£ted in length. Let 
any man (ay, wheth^c every part of this liquid wire can 
have a ppwer plaintod in it to fall downward^ and an op- 
pofite power planted in it to fly-ufw^d^ at the feme 
time ? I ibewed before an iix():at|ce wh^r^ t^ie twQ ipipul- 
fes coindde (I think) t//%« of marble lyin^ in the ftratum y 
which puide'mer conclude that they proceed both &onii. 
the feme cauief and that if it was alifHrd to Oiff^r a me-* 
cbanic^ folutianof the one^ it muft be nolefe abfiird ta 
iJStx any of the other: but if w^e fuppolb the thread of 
honey at the center of ^e earthy we may imag^ine tha. 
drop atthe end would fell no wber^ but the whole lengtb. 
would be contracted intp a gbbular fohn^ where tie o^^ 
pofite ia^ulffi again coin^id^^ ax^ fhew (as it gjpp^r^ tQ 
me) tho mtf of the caufe^ thongh producing diffi^reH 
tS^iA yxi if^ermt ^^y^x^BcjiX^ In this inftance the^ 
opppfite impulfe^ as^ qaijly ^iervable \ but they are n«^ 
teis rea}^in any fohd body ^hatfbever fu^nded, a r^ 
o/Jl0p(^Y^ gl f>r 9,ro4i^iroii; eJiwyparttenda to the earth, 
and ^Kry part; toads to tjw^nepct above it; dfe why da 
, they cohere, and npt fell I This contrariety of impuifesi 
(the fymptoni, I thiafc> of theif being all extcrnai im- ' 
preffions) is certain in a]! bodies moft familiar to uj^ A 
rt^k, a houlc, a tree j nay our own bodies, and thofe 

of 
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words. The firft thing obfervable in It vs^ 
that it doth not exclude^ hutfuppoft mechanical 

motion. 

<>f an other animab ; iirii]rdo.tbe7iiotfetde intoanho^ 
rizontal furface, like a fluid \ It is becaufe the attrai^on 
of cohefion hinders that of gravitation to take place. 
Without this there would be neither nmmtain^ nor 
height y nor defcent for rivers, nor hankj nor /S^rf , nor 
vegetable nor animal Mies. The conflftency of dungs 
therefore depends on this contrariety of impuUe on the 
fame individual particles of nutter: and a cmtrariety 9f 
impulfe on the fame individual particUs of matter wukai" 
ably proceeds from a Caufe external to matter. 

And here I can't help taking notice of fome an!- 
siadverfions that have been made on this account 
of mechaniim, contained in thefe five laft paragraphs, 
and the neceffity contended for, of the conftant adion 
of an external power in all mechanical motion. It hath 
been obferved that when IJbew that animals require more 
ibanmechanifm^ I feemherejlill to require new laws i and 
that yet fome of my arguments are not goody when elafiici-' 
tyyfermentationy rarefaStion from beaty &c. are aUowed, 
That it is not right to diminijb too far themec hanicatpart 
of the contrivance and conduSf ofri^efahrick of the Uni- 
verfe 9 that if I bring in too many laws and principles ac^ 
tooting and governing the motions in tty it has great dif 
advantages \ and that when a vaft nunAer of different 
iamsy often clajbingy appear in my fchenuy it will revolt 
fome againfl it^ That it nrnfl he remembred that the im^ 
puting the motions of animals in a great meafure to a fine 
machinery is fo far from derogating from the power and 
wifdem of Gody that from hence arifes the heft demonftra^ 

tion^ 
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inotion. The Jponfan&ity confifts in fetting 
the mechanifm at work : we are free to ex- 

eitt 

Hon of if. That though thi principles of gravity j tlaf*- 
ticity^ &Ci wert nuchanictil thmfehesj yet the forming 
wid producing fuch machines from thefe principles jjhews the 
Ihighe/lart; and that we are not to lejfen an argument^ ejpeci* 
ally onefo clear andohvious to the fenfi of all mankind^ for 
the fate of another that requires fathoming the depths of phi^ 
lofophy^ perhaps fcttther than any man has yet arrived he^ 
fore it can he admitted. Here I ie^not help replying in 
general, that If any, withdut obferving the reafons I 
give, or excepting againft them, wiU refufe the confe- 
quences that follow from them, there i^ no guarding 
againft fuch objc£lions. I fhew (No 14 and 15. fe£t 
I.) that if matter neceflarily relfift a change of its ftate 
4of reft or motion, it cannot have any power or vertiie 
planted in it) or made inherent in it, as in a fubjedl^ 
to change that ftate. To be utterly incapable of prodii** 
cingan eSe£t at alltimesj and yet capable of producing 
the fame efFe£t atfome times, the incapacity ftill fubfift^ 
ing, is undoubtedly a dire£l contradiction. And after 
that, N^) 26 and 27. I fhew that matter, a6 matter, 
muft neceiTarily refift all change of the ftate it is in ; or 
that the incapacity of efFecBng a change in itfelf, is in^ 
feparable from it as a folid fubftance. Not to mention 
what hath dfo been fhewn, that if we ihould deny thb 
refiftance of matter ; by fo doing we allow a contrary ixu 
capacity in it, for want of refiftancey force^ ot moment^ 
to aft on other matter. {See N* 22, and thelnote (p)^ 
tTheie particulars being coniidered^ no principle in n^- 
Htural philofophy^ I think, is more cortam, or better efta^ 
: Vol. L L ^ Wifli^. 
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cite motion in the hand, or foot, or not to 
excite it ; but we are not free to excite it 

with, 

Uilhed. Now from Ais principle follow eafily all die 
fcvcral confcqucnccs that I have drawn^ or ihall draw. 
How can it be faid then that I bring in new lawsJiiU ; 
«r multiply primipUi ; or that a v^ft number if different 
laws appear often claflung in myfchenuj as it is called 
^though it is more juftly Kepler's fchcme, or even before 
him perhaps Pythagoras* %i) Let it be fhewn me, how 
the (air confisquences of thefiune principle can differ, or 
appear daihiflg with eachother? It is true, fuch a fiui'- 
damental principle cannot take place, without drawing 
a great many particular confequences after it : but why 
Ihould this ihock any of my readers, as it haih been 
laid before it will do? This is rather as it fliould be. If 
one (hould difcovcr a new property of fome geometrical 
£gure, the confequences of it would never fhock a ma- 
thematician. TWs is neither Kepler*s fault, who firft 
difcovered this univerfid property of matter, (nor perh^ 
JPythagoras^s before him) nor Dr« Ckrke% who firft in- 
fifted on thefe confequences of it : nay let me venture to 
fay, the prejudices of men ihould rather give way to it, 
jf it be true ; and the conunonly received opinions^ £> bx 
as they are built on thefe prejudices, ihould be correSipd* 
If indeed eUsfiicityjfermentationy rarefaction from heat^ 
ice. are allowed in the common fenfe of them, as power?, 
to wit, lodged in nutter, none of my arguments are good* 
But thqr cannot be allowed in that ienfe, while the pro- 
perty of ina£iivi^, or the wiW/^ remains, wbicblmtb 
ieenft>ewn ejfential to it as matter. Having firft premiied, 
that fpontaneous motion itielf dothnot iBXc|u4e» butfup- 

.pofc 
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witl^, or without the help of mechanifm • 
if it is begun fpontaiieoufly, it is yet executed 

Or 

po(e mechanical motion^ as the bafis and grouhd^work 
of It} let me obferve that even Sir If. Newton feems in- 
clined to apply the elaftic mediuiti^ which he fu^^fed 
die cauj^ of gravity, to l<^ve this appearance of animal 
motion: which flieWs that he did not think the motive 
force was lodged in any matter that belonged to the body; 
or was exerted by it« His words are. Is mt animal nu^ 
"timperf^mud by the vihr^ttimu of this nudiwii, excited in 
the brain fy the potoer rfthe ix)iU^ and propagated from 
iben^e through the fatid^pellucidy and uniform capilloTnenta 
if the nerves into the mfcks^ for contra^ing and dilat-" 
htg them? (Opt. p. 328.} Thus far then we have his 
authority for rejefimg the powers of matter in this cafe^ 
as they are Commonly underftood ; and really in ^ cafed 
to which he applies the agency of this elaftic fluid. He 
doth not lodge a motive powei: in the/W machinery of 
the body, but calls in Sifefeign Mover^ in Aibordination 
at leaft to the power ^ the. will : but What is to be done 
in mechanical motion^ which are independent on th6 
will ? How the particles of this fluid come by their ac-^ 
tivity ot motion^ he no where infmuatcs. Upon which 
actount, I thinks the queftion concerning the origin (f 
motive pHuer (the weightieft certainly in natural philoro-^ 
Jkhy) is left ftill undetermined. Indeed if we Confider that 
we have the fame arguments againft the aiftivity of thd 
matter of tfafa diuid, as ^e have agdinft the a£tivity of 
uij matter i it appeals Wefliotild rcjeSt the a£tive pow-^ 
en of matter tmwerfally : for, allowing the eiiAence of 
fiicb xaamtf it can itfelf be buta thing moved, jufl; a^ 

Xi 21 a \nU 
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or performed mechanically. The body is it 
machine, and that extremely complicated 1 

or 

ft billiard ball b a thing motrcds though it moves ano* 

tfaer ball. 

As to what b (ad, that it isfUt right /» diminijh too /of 

the mechanical part of the contrivance and conduff of thi 

fabrick of the Ufuverfe : I muft obferve that the mecha^ 

nical t>aft, (b £ur as r^rds the nice ftniAure and contii^ 

vance of an animal or v^etaUe body, or the difpofition 

of the material univerfe in general, b no way diminifb* 

cd in thb account : all the infinitely nice adjufhnent 

of one thing or part to another, ftill remains as it was: 

all the wife ordering oi proper means to atttain every indf 

b as confptcuoUs ^Ststt what b advanced here b allowed 

as it would be otherwife. Let me alk : Isnot the con^ 

trivance of the feveral parts of a watch, in order t9 

fhew die hour by the turning of the index, ftili as arti* 

ficial and ingenious, thou^ one aflelts that the ehfBci-' 

ty of the fpring b no power planted in dead matter, but 

a conftant impuUe ab extra ; as it would be odierwife ? 

There Is certainly no difference, nor any thing to make 

any alteration ; and the cafes are juft alike* But we 

would have the motive power itfelf planted in dead mat-' 

ter ; that b, dead matter to be living matter f (for fuch 

I think jt b to be felf-movent) to anfwer our notion of 

Inechanical contrivance. Let us look into any book of 

anatomy, or natural philofophy, where the (kill and 

knowledge of mechanical contrivance b explained, and 

Welhall not find that the particular infbnces alledgedare 

intended to fhew whence the origin of motion b ) or that 

a fag machinery may be a power to itfelf: but only to fhew 

4 the 
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or every part of it is full of various machinery, 
previous to our will, and bythe apfx>intment 

of 

Hxt wifdom and (kill diat Is manifkfted iniitting the feve^ 

jral parts to comity with fucb and fuch motions, their ad^ 

vantageous pofitionf number, ftni£hirc, ftrength, with 

all thcrfe other particulars that adapt them to their pi:o-> 

per epds* Thus it is obferved that the ftru^re of the 

back-hone is the very beft that could have been contrin 

veil; if it had been one continued bone, we could not^ 

have bended oujr bodies \ if there had been but two or 

three bonesi with articulations for motion, the f{»inal mar-> 

row WP^d have be«n bruiCed j^t thefe swgl^ or joints. 

Again, it is obferved in the joints, that fome zxtfur^ 

Towid and ridged^ vriiere the motion is defigned to be 

ftraight y^ru/^i or backward only ; fome are like zMU 

zoAficketj that the motion may be ;«tf;z//7T/tf^^> bothi 

whicb artifices human art hath copied* Now in thefo 

and all other fuch inftances, dod) any thing faid here 

diminHh the mechanical part of the contrivance ? They 

liave all the fame marks of wifiloi^ and d^ign in then\ 

whenceibever the motive impulfe proceeds. But that it; 

fliould proceed from the dead parts of matter>or \^ lodged, 

in them, this I deny* And as it appears in reafon thq 

trueft account Uiat the motive unpuUe fhould proceed, 

from thtfirji M^^\ ^it hs|th thefe confeqm^nX advan-^ 

tages, that it isL th^ fitapleft and plainefi of aH other,^ 

makes more for the hea»ty of the Unifjerfi^x th ad.vance--. 

ment of neural, religion^ the umverJaHty of Prc^idence^ 

and iiicfinving th/ uiimit^ryprefence of the Deity j thai\ 

iny jother could. Wp^ld philofophy be the richer, if 

ij^ could dii^ovei one mechanical oauf^ ^y.^ smpther, foi: 

I0 I » gr«;* 
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of the author of it ; fo that, though k de-^ 
pends upon the will tQ produce motion, or 

not, 

a great way, and tfiere ftbp, wi Aout canying » hAert 
Let me be foipven, tf I fufped^ liuit ttacfe' an Qgif 
the miftaken vvavn w» generayy propofir to omfiims* 
And if it waa defigned to lead u&to »ftrlk Mover at ai^ 
can it be ib pkin smd fimple to fapp^fe- Mm. imiy wg 
one thing, that movea another^thing, aadfaoo, ihoib 
moves the thingi we are acquainted with ? It is to beal>y 
iierved, that from die adlion of matter upon^maasr^thsi 
quantity of motion is ftiU decaying in the Univerfe; and> 
then the more mechanical caufes it is cemmunicaeoli 
through, thefirft imprefied force muft be the move dmsIs^ 
cned, unlefs we would employ Omaipotence to im|iDB6i 
the motion at a vaft diflance^ and then to l^eep it upr 
in every ftep of the gradation downward. In thiavcqi 
refpe^l of animal -mechanifm, Sir If. Newtmi ia very «&? 
prefs that there n[iuft be (omcaffix^ 2XsA.reurtutingpri$^ 
cipUs to keep the heart Und blood of animals iape»petiia{) 
motion,and to repair the lofi of it in all odier diingii Hia 
words are, Seeing therefore the variety of fMfftumMAwg 
find in the world is ahuays detreafing^ thire it amafi^ 
rfconferving and recruiting it by- a&iv^primipks^ fikb eig^ 
4ire the caufi of gravity ^ hy which planets* and cmmtsieif^ 
their motions in their orbs ; and the camfe of fermaitatim^ 
hy which the heart and blood of animals ea^e kept in porp0^ 
tual motion and heat \ the inward parts eftke sartb emB 
conjfantly warmed , and in fome places grow very Bo$y i^ 
4ies burn andflnm^ mountains tahfrcy the eavtm» iftit^ 
earth are blown upj and the fun continues vi4lMfy Im ami 
lucid^ and warms alf things by bis Ugbt^ Far iVe^ aasfll 



not, In any part of it ; yet if any part of it 
is moved as being the part of a ftiachine, it 

muft 

^tth very tittle ntotion rn the world hejides what is owing 
t$ ihefe aSfive principles. And if it were not for thefe 
principles^ the bodies of the earth j planets^ comets^ fun^ 
and all things in them would grow cold and freeze^ and 
Become ifie£five majfes ; and all putrefaHion^ generation^ 
vegetation J and life would ceafe^ and the planets and comets 
would mt remain in their orbs. (Opt. p. 375.) 

Here there is a full enumeration of all the particulars 
that arc mdfted upon throughout this whole fcftion, and 
the mechsmfifm of all parts of the world, fmall or 
greats is very plainly fuppofed infuffitient to keep them a 
gc^ksg) or aSbtd iftdtive power, -Wi^OMtaifive principles y 
{KFOceed they whence they wiB. And as to his way of 
tfxplaimng this in the next page, inhere he fiys. It feern^ 
H tne farther ^ that thofe particles have mt only a vis in- 
tftiae, 4iU(nnpanied with fiich pafftve laws of motion as na^ 
iuraUf refultfrom that fmrce^ buteilfo that they arenwued 
ty certain aifive principles^ fuch as is that cfgraimty^ and 
that auhith caufis ferrhentatioh and the cohefttn of bodies. 
As to this, I fay, if it is mearit that thefe inert particles 
are endued with fuch a£live principles, fo as to becomd 
iSsaJiAjeeis of fuch iriherent aSfhitieSy I am forced direft- 
ly to deny it. They muft be divejted of Adr inertia^ 
before they can be enditedvn^ inadivity : and if their in-- 
ertia is infeparable from them, aiSvity will be utterly 
mmtpetent to them. An inert ^ z&xve particle of mat- 
ter is too open a Cdfttra«(»ateh t6 aIl0W of dili)iite. The 
imhftnefi fignifies an ifiltiiHiy to fchan^ ks ftate of reft or 
WSStktki 9aA the affivity figfiifies an ctbiHty to change 

L 4 that 
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muft be mechanically. The cafe is the fame 
9$ when we would raife a weight by a puUy 

or 

tbat ftate. But tfaougfi Sir If. Nnvtmhysy that tbcfe par- 
tides have notonty a visinertisgi yet be doth not fay, 
that tb^ nufUi tbanfihes^ hit that tbey ^e ptave4hj certain 
active principles :. and when it h faid that a thing is moved, 
in oppc^don to faying it moves itfelf, it muft ncceflarily 
be underftood that it is moved by another thing not it* 
fdf. Now go as far as we pleafe, to other and otbef 
paiticles of matter, as long as they ar^ allowed to b?vea 
vis inertia y thefe can never be thofe adivc prindples: 
whidi (hews all at once whence the power and a£tivity 
muft proceed. With fubmiffion, I think it is fomewhat 
^mprc^er to fpeak of the meebanical caufe^ eftUfivi prish: 
^ipl^fy (fjpe wlu|t is fa^d p^ 377, abput leaving the caufe 
of diefe principles, to be difcovered) or the mechanical 
^aufe of thofe prindples that conferve an4 recruit mo- 
tion in die univerfe. And if the mechanical caufe of 
them is there m^ant, wc cannot be Ignorant whence all 
power and afiivity proceed, as I faid above. 

Upon the whole then, to (hew the origin of motive 
power in the Univerfe, to repair the ^firafte Qf oooftandy 
decaying modon, and preferve life> heat and vegetadon, 
is reaQy the dignus vindice npdus^ that caOs for the inn 
fervcndon of ^tfrji Caufe ; fince to account for the 
natural powers of mattec from other matter, is not ts 
the purppfe, here at leaf(, 

As to w(iat is faid, that the itupu^mg the motions ofant'. 

mals in a great meafure to a fine machinery ^ is fo far 

from derogating from the power and wifdom ofGody tbait 

from hme arifes the heji demmftration of it 1 1 wfwei:» 
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or lever, or work a pump ; it depends upon 
us to raife the weight, or not, by that means ; 
but not to raife it without that means. There 

the refolying motion into machinery hath been the athe<» 
iftical and fceptical refuge ever fince Democritus^s and £* 
picuru5*s days, who allowed of no immaterial fubftance Zq 
be the caufe of it : and it is the chief thing they will ever 
have recourie to, againft the arguments for the power 
andwilHomofGod. The fine machinery and contrivance 
of the parts of the bodies of animals, in order to perform 
the motions proper to th^ir fpecies, and way of life, 19 
certainly one of the beft arguments of the power an4 
wifdomof God ; but that the imputing the motions them^ 
feboes to this can he any argument for thefe^ I cannot a- 
grec. Thedireft impoffibility of the thing itfelf is {hewn 
above N® 13. which ought to be remembered here. 

As to the next point, there are demonftiative reafons 
a^ainft the principles of gravity, elafticity, ^c. being 
mechanical themfelves, and it would be ID {hewing the 
Ikill of the Deity from fUch topics. When it i$ ftid 
that the imputing the motions af animals in a great mea^ 
fure t$ a fine machinery^ is an argument fo clear and oh^ 
vious to thefenfe of all mankind -^ it is certainly miftaken, 
I think, for the wife ftrafture and excellent dilpofition 
of the parts, to comply with all motions for the animal's 
]Nrdervation and life 5 wMoh is certainly an obvious ^d 
dear argument, but is ho way leffencd in this account 
of the origin of the modons themfelves. And the 
trouble oifatbomng the depths ofphilofophy does not lie 
«n my fide, but on Uioins who impute animal motion tg^ 

only 
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CHily arifes this difference, from the fitn{>Ii« 
city of mechanifm of hum^n invention, and 
the complication of machinery in the body, 
that to move a part of any other machine, 
we muft generally work the whole; whereas 
we can move apart of the body without mov- 
ing or working all the other parts of it, VHns 
was wifely and kindly fo injiituted by G^dj t^ 
itnfwtr the variety cfour necejfities^ andpre- 
'oentotiruniverfal and conflant fatigue. What 
is here aflerted, is plain from this, that tho^ 
motion is excited in the body by the empire 
of the will (b) ; yqt more is required to ex« 
cite itj than fimply to will it (r); aor can 
the wiUy by vertue of its command, prt>duce 
motion in any part or limb of the body, if 

ikalont^feu naturaliappetitufuodmik4minmUsi,boefWlqut 
Mt eviderttijjimum ab omnibus iubmttitur^ Bor^. <fe mot; 
animal, part. i» c. i. 

(i) Manifeftum quofueeft (»gmiimim ^ t^J^pitkumfer 
p tantum animaUs partes non m^veriy Csf imfelUt$y JH 
0pus habiTi injhumituis neeiffifriis% fan fuibus mitm ^ct 
Wiqueunt. Ibid. Afidafitd^ below^ Athmcdn^rhm 
[Jriftoty^ oplnioin, that tb^ Q^rifis were t}ie iiiftranoit& 
that move the bones} rgicHur a Gatim & ai mMbia 
ntUisy if ab ipfa fenfis ^Umiii^ qua C9i^at ^fddosif*^ 
fi orgaruij & macbinasj quibusfn^t^s anting kiitkmttr^ 
tiiuUs f^ partes animlis rmv^t^ 

the 
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iht machine deftined by nature to effe£hiatA 
that motion^ and to be the inftrument m ex^ 
ecuting that comixmad, be defediveor difc^^ 
dered. Thus if the rnvrfdej or mufcke^ do«r 
figned to be the inftraments in nsoving 
ai^y joint, be cat tranrvo-fly, or any other 
way difabled froav their funftion^ die will 
may command vGrLtk aU ioK^nabk kicenfe-* 
neiS) yet will no motion of the joint enfee {d). 
And this* inapitude of the n^chapical inftro- 
nients of motion, k the ^aufe oi the imper^ 
£b£tion of ^psontaiieci^ nation in infants!^ de^ 
crepit old peopky m^ "iMumied men : fe^r all 
on the part of the Mrill may be eqi»>l})r di^ 
poied then, as at othef t^es. And indeed 
the common ienib of mankind doth iwt al«* 
low, or imagine il pofilble, that diileafe or 
age ^e&s the will, or weakeaa the iatenfity 
of our deiires/ We af fubje£fc to no depre* 
dations of time, no decays, in thatrefpe£t; 
and were there no other thing required to the 
produdHon of motion, . but to will ^e pro^ 

(d) yam diu h9C cmfirwatum eft y, quia fiStUfer trarif- 
verfum mufcuUs^ ceffat mnis retraSio ittius articuliy ad 
iujm cmfinhifn tmfcultn aUlgatus fuerat^ rmanenti tnO' 
rim fttfffi aifhfte eJuJUffk attkuX^ jhpb ak alHs nutjii^ 

duftion 
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dttdion of it, ipontaneous motion would bo 
iJways as the intenfity of the deiires, nor 
would the aptitude of ^e body he confidered 
in producing the effed. This i$ fliU farther 
evident in re^ration^ which is a motion 
purely mechanical in us; for it is performed 
neceflarily, and without an a6fc ot the will, 
as well when afleep as awake. Yet it is al* 
ib partly fubjeded to the will ; we can acce^ 
ierate^ retard^ or entirefy ft^p it for a Uttfe. 
And furely when it is thus accelerated, in 
confequence of an ad of the will, it is no 
otherwife performed than when the will is 
not concerned in it; that is fn6<;himi€alfy. 
Whence, as was ^fferted^ /ponfaneous motion 
doth not exclude^ butfuppofe mechanical nuh 
Hon , andthefpontaneity conjijis only infetting^^ 
cr not fet ting the mecbanifm on work; or in 
an arbitrary command over the mechanifm^ 

XIX. Now this thing that hegins motion 
where it was not, znd fiops it where it was ^ 
that efFeds a change frqm r#ft to caption, 
and from motion to reftj^ and that arbitra- 
rily, can never be matter, which, as hath 
been flx^wn, neceflarily refifts all change of 
its ftate^ qtheir of reft or motic^i^ Thi& 
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Would be a thing as felf-deftru<5tive and re* 
pugnant as any that can be afligned ; for the 
properties of the one of (heie are ^tGdyoi^ 
poiite to thofe of the othen Though 4)on- 
taneous motion fuppo&s the mechanical per- 
formance of it; yet finceit hath been ihewn^ 
N<> 14, 15 and 1 6^ that mechaoical motion 
hecei&rily fuppofes an extraneous immaterial 
power I and fince^ in the prefent cafe, even 
ibis mecbanicai p^wer is fubjeS: to the j^if« 
taneous principle y to fet it at work^ or flop it^ 
and that in a very arbitrary manner j it caa 
lefs be contended that this principled matter^ 
or any power poffible to be planted in mat^ 
terj than that the mechanical power itfelf is 
matter^ or any power poffible to be planted 
in niatter {e). To affert this^ Chould be as 
if we fliould fay^ that matter^ which, as a 
folid, extended fubi):ance, would imply a 

(e) This gives a particular (anftioh to die proof of the 
immateriality of the foul of mah ; and (if I might fay fo) 
puts it one remove farther, in our way of reafoning, fromi 
being material, than the firft Caufe himfelf. And indeed 
it is generally allowed (though I do not fay juftly) that 
Spontaneous motion is far more impoiEble to be found 
m mere matter, than that of gravity, elafticity, and 
other impreffions which have been fhewn to be imme- 
ittattly derived from him. 

contradiction 
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cootradktioa to be endued widi any powef 
to change its prefent Aate, and therefore 
Aands in need oi an external power to efie^St 
all change of ftate in it^ is yet in certain 
cafes (of fpontaneous motion, to wit) en^ 
doed with a power over this extraneous im^ 
material power i to impel and fet it a work 
, to produce a change in itfelf. Or, that mat« 
ter hadi the power over that which hath the 
power over it ; which is foolifhly contradic- 
tory. In fhort^ the cafe is juft the fame as 
when a man works any machine, a pump, 
for-inftance, to bring up the water; the gra- 
vity of the atmofphere, which, as hath been 
proved, is no power fefiding in matter, but 
a conflant impulfe ab extra^ is neceflary to 
make the machine produce its effed: and all 
that the man doth, is to put the machine 
in fuch a difpofition, as to give this extrane-^ 
ous principleyZ"^/^ to aft. Here two dtJiinSi 
principles are neceflary j the gravitation of 
the incumbent atmofphere, and the living 
force of the man, applied to difpofe the ma- 
chine fo as that this gravitation may have 
^oom to be exerted. Juft fo, thtjpontaneous 
principle^ by its adtion, gives fcope to zfo^ 
reign power to be exerted in the fubfbance 

of 
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of the mufdes (by rarefa£fcbn^ or ebuUition^ 
perhaps) {/) and prodaae the cfkA : fa du( 
here alfo ti&o diftinSt imrnatmalprincipla are 
neceilary to produce the motion, wjlthout 
either of which it would not be produced; 
fo far is it from being true that none is necef«> 
fary. And it is as ablurd to fay, that tbi 
fpontancQus principlexn nothing but the fnbett 
matter, which by its aiftion it conveys into 
the (ubfiance of the mufcle defiined to bt 
the inftrument of the defigned motion, as it 
would be to fay, that the thing force ap*' 
plied (by the nun) to the rod or noincb of 
the pump, is nothing di0ereot £t)m that 
winch or handle. Therefore I conclude, aa 
was faid juft now, that this tbingy, lotdcb 

(/) See Sorelli de tnoi. ammaU fart. 2.. c. 3. ZJ^ utufit 
proiabiliius vitalis contraSfioms mufculortun\ where i)e 
fays, (prop. 24*} that iSxtfuccus nerveus infUHed into the 
mufck, by the afi of the w31, is one probable eaufe 1 and 
(pr^o 26.) the blood contained in the (ubftanoe of the 
mufcle> the other, of the f^rmef\tation^ iiltiuji^fieqne^^ 
and contraction of the mufcle : and iH^ (p^op^ a/*) thf 
mediod of this ebullition is not differotit from common 
fermentation: and In ^r^^. 25. that the foul acquires If 
habit the art oftranfmitting the animal (|)irit5 rather into 
one nerve than another^ according to die part ch«c t» te 

thus 
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thus arbitrarily effe^s a change oftheprejent 
Jidte of reji or motion in the matter of the 
body^ cannot be the matter of the body it/elf 
vhicb necejfarilyftruggles againfi all change (f 
its prefent ftate. And fince this change is 
effeded by willing i for fpontaneous and vo 
luntary motion is the fame thing; that thing 
which wills in us^ is not matter. And fince 
willing is but a power, or property, which 
cannot iubfift by itfelf, without a fubjed, or 
fomething of which it is the power {cujus 
tjfe eft ineffe) ; therefore I conclude^ that the 
thing which wills in us is an immaterial Be^ 
ing or Subjlance. Of the other properties 
contained in the defcription of the human 
foul, N"* JL . fe&» I • we ihall fee prefently^ 

XX« Thus it appears there are two di- 
fiin£k immaterial Beings which produce mo-» 
tion in the matter of the body : that Bemg 
which is the principle of fpontaneous motion ; 
znd that other Being vfhlch is alone the caufe 
ox power in drculation, refpiration, and othef 
motions not fpontaneous, and a coefficient 
Caufe even in f^ntaneous motion ; which ac*^ 
tuates all matter, and from whofe immediate 
impreffions gravity, elaiticity, cohefion, (Sck 

refult 
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Tefult. Thefe are two diftinft Beings, I fay; 
for that Being, which by the mandate of its 
will excites fpontaneous motion in the body^ 
hath no power over the circulation, either to 
promote or impede it ; it often doth not 
know whether there is any fuch motion in 
the body; and when this motion is out of 
order, that Being can do nothing towards 
redifying it again ; and it hath but a very 
limited power pver the refpiration, which 
is performed without its concurrence, and 
even in oppofition to it ; for it cannot fuf- 
pend this motion for any confiderable time. 
jind a Being can never be the caufe of fucb 
an effeSi as it doth not concur to produce^ 
and which mil he produced^ in fpite of all it % 
endeavours to hinder it. And though in fpon- 
taneous motion it is arbitrary^ and the firft 
Caufe; yet the concurrence oiiht other Cauje 
is abfolutely neceflfary. If the mechanic or- 
gans of motion (which do not depend on it 
for their right difpofition) be out of order, as 
was faid N"" 1 8^ or if the immaterial Caufe^ 
which k the power in all mechanic motion^ 
do not co'-operatej no fpontaneous motion 
will be produced ; but an unperforming adt 
of the will will pafs without any cffedl. 
Vet. I. M ^berc^ 
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Therefore thcfc two arc di(lin<ft immaterial 
Beings, and not the fame immaterial Being. 

XXI. There are two things very remark^ 
able here, and worth being taken notice of, 
as lying in our way, viz. that in this proof 
of the immateriality of the human foul, or 
of the neccffity of a particular immaterial 
Caufe in the produiftion of fpontaneous mo« 
tion, the argument as ftrongly infers the cau- 
fation, concurrence, or co-operation of the 
J&y?and univerfal Caufe^ as of this fecondary 
immaterial Being: And this is a righrfympr 
tom, and perfedly as it fhould be, according 
to the nature of that univerfal Cat^e. But 
that which is aftonifhing in this appearance 
of fpontaneous motion is, T!bat he ft^ouldfub^ 
mit his infinite pcwer to co-operate with the 
nvill of his creatures. And as there is no 
avoiding this conclufion in right phflofophy (^), 

fo 

(g) What is here mentioned of the firft Agent's fub- 
mitting his infinite power to co-operate with the wiB of 
man, is no more than what speared in N* 19. in the 
paralldi cafe there fpoken of, of a man, working a pttmp* 
For whether gravitaiion, (that of the atmofpbere which 
there produces the effed, nrfien the man, by voluntary 
motion, difpofes the madbine fo^ that this power 

hath 
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fo we cannot but admiFC this inftance of the 
divine condefcenfion. 

XXII. However this confideration Teems 
to require t-hat we ihould dwell a little longer 
en the concurrence of the fifft Caufe with 
the (pontaneous mover of the body 5 to fee 
if it may not appear by another method of 
reafoning than that in N® 18. Now if we 
fay that no extraneous power concurs, and 
aflifts the fpontaneous principle to excite mo- 
tion in the body, wc muft fay that the whole 
force exerted, is imprefled by it immediately 

hath fcope to aft) whether this gravitation, I (ay, is the 
immediate impulfe ef the firft Agent, or theimpulfe of 
other matter, which muft be firft impelled by him, (un* 
Idis we would exclude hi$ agency altogether, and fuf^pofe 
an ip&iite feri^ pf neceflary caufes i) ftiU, in this caie» 
his infinite power, by the method and law be hath efta- 
bliihed in credited nature, is (ubje Aed by him to co- 
operate with the a£tion of has fpontaneous creatures. And 
the fame is to be faid in olther cafes, "v^re the natural 
powers of matter, as they are caOed, are pcerted in coii'- 
^e^pience of any a^oh of ours ; as in ihoc^g a bow, 
xxtoving a J^ring, l^c. So that this condufion is to be 
n^ade on any fuppofitipn, but that of dired: Atheilm ; 
iwhich I beg leave to gbferve ihews the juftne& of that 
.ceafoning which infers it here. This is that which W9S 
nefciccd to N^ 5, note (k). 

yi z on 
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on the firft moved part \ or rather (fince the 
motion is communicated through a feries of 
inert organs, which by re-aSHon confume 
much of the firft aStion^ N"" 3 and 14.) that 
much greater force is firft imprefted, than is 
ultimately exerted on the thing to be moved. 
For it is moved immediately by fomething 
that doth not communicate all the motion it 
receives, and that by another things &c, un- 
til we come to the thing Jirfi moved. But 
this firft moved part {animal fpirits^ or fuc^ 
cus nerveus^ or give it what other name we 
pleafe) though it is abfolutely certain that 
it muft be matter, fince, by the terms, it is 
a thing moved (A) and, byfuppofition, moves 
other matter by material imprefiion ; muft 
yet be very fubtil matter, and in a very fmall 
quantity, otherwife its nature, properties, 

(h) ^ia Qtimes mufcuU^ paucisexaptisy nm agunt vi- 
tali nwtUy nifi quando volumuSy Csf in^mo voluntatis a 
anhroj qua eft ngia amma fenfitiva ; non tranfmittitvr 
per alias vias^ quam per nervos^ ut omnes fatentur^ JsT 
evidentiffima experimtia evincunt : cimque praterea re- 
jeSta fit aSfio incorporea facultatis^ i^ Jpirituum aere- 
$rum J srga neceje ejl ut aliqua fubftantia corporea, per 
neruffs ad mufculos tranfmttatury vel commotio ah ea com^ 
municetury qua pojftt vaMiJJimam inflationem i^u oadi 
^cere. Borcll. de mot. animal. Part. 2. Prop. 22. 

and 
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and manner of operation had been better 
known before now (/). If then we confider 
the quantity of matter to be moved by the 
force impreiied on this firft part alone (no 
other force concurring by the fuppofition) 
which is often more than double the matter 
of the whole body, in cafes where a foreign 
weight is alfo to be moved, and that this 
part which receives the whole impreilion isfo 
minute and fubtil ; it follows that the quan- 
tity of matter in it bears fcarce any propor- 
tion to that of the matter to be moved by it ; 
and if we (hould fuppofe (which is the only 
thing to befuppofed, to render the efFedt pof- 
fiblc) that their quantities of matter and ve^ 
locities were reciprocally proportional (that is, 
that it as much exceeded the matter to be 
moved in velocity, as it is lefs in quantity) to 
render their forces but barely equal ; then it 
follows that the velocity of this part would 
be fo inconceivably great, that it would per- 

(i) FaUor me nonpercipere mechanicam operationem^ qua 
TMtus Jpirituum in cerebro imperio veltmtatis agitatiy eos 
dirigant ad titillandos certos et diterminatos mufculosy uty 
fi velim manum extendere, fpiritus dirtgantur non ad ner^ 
vos pedum^ out thoracis^ fed ferantur ad eos qui ad ma-- 
nus pertingunty ut eos titillent. At ft haltutiendfi aliquid 
loqui vetinmsy puto^ ^e. Ibid. Prop. 25. 

M 3 foraie 
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forate any part of the body, opposing its di- 
tedion, like a ball out of a gun, and fo leave 
the body quite, without performing the dc- 
figned cfFeft. Borelli calculates that when i, 
man extends hk arm, and upon the extre- 
mity of his four fingers fupports as great a 
weight as he can in that pofture, the force 
that is exerted in the mufcles to fupport this 
weight, is more than feventy thoufand times 
greater than the weight itfcif, whatever this 
is {k). But it is impoflible that a forc^ equal 
to this could be diredly imprefled on a part^ 
that almoftefcapcs obfervation, without hav- 
ing the efFcft juft now mentioned. Whence 
it is evident, That all the force is not im- 
prejfed on the Jirft move A parts (animal Spi- 
rits, V. g.) ; and that all that it doth is only 
^to give fcope to a Jar greater power to be 
exerted \ and that this immaterial power is 
exerted in fubordination to the w/7/, or ro- 
operates with it. 

XXIII. This Author, who was the firft 
that difcovered that the force exerted within 
the body fo enormoufly exceeds the weight 

(k) Idmy Part. i. Prop. 45, 82 & I24« 

* r 

to 
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to be moved without; or that nature employs 
an immenfe power to move a fmall weighty 
fays thus of itj Part. 2. c. 3. De grfldu vir^ 
tut is mofivavsfalis muJcuJorutn fecundiim An^ 
tiquos. Hac communis fententia [the opinion 
of Gakuy GafenduSyZnA others, to wit, That 
nature moves great weights by fmall powers] 
t ant am verijimilitudinem et probabilitatem in 
fe habere videtur^ ut mirum nonjit^ a nemine^ 
quodfciam^ in dubiumfuijfe revocatum. ^is 
enim tamfiultus erit^ ut machinam unquam 
quarat^ ut magnd vi pti/illum pondus moveat^ 
fcilicet macbinam et artificium adhiheat^ non 
ut cimpendium^fed ut di/pendium virium pa^ 
tiatur? Non /ecus acjiquis pondus unius libra ^ 
quod immediate aifque ulld macbind mover e 
atque fublevare poffet m^ & robore aquali 
uni libra ^ negleBo compendio^ quareretveBes^ 
trocleaSy & alia organa^ ut libram unamfub-^ 
levaret viribus decies & centres majoribus^ 
Etji hoc abfufdum jure cenfetUTy qut fieri 
poterit ut natura fapientijfima^ qua ubique 
compendia y fimpiicitatemy (S facilitatem qua- 
rity tantd induflrid machinas in organis ani^ 
malts elaboravity non ut parvd virtute magna 
ponder a ^ fed e contra immenfo propemodum r<?- 
ior^e parva ponder a moveatf Hoc quidem licet 

M 4 videatur 
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videatur monjirum, & contra communem fen^ 
tentiam^ non diffiteor me pojfe evidentijfimi 
demoTtftrare^ & petitd prius venid ojiendere 
contraria fententia ajfertores aliucinatosfu" 
ije. Demon/irabo enim vere macbinas in mo^ 
tionibus animalis adbiberi^ et illas multiplices^ 
Gf varias ejfe ; attamen non parvd virtute 
magna ponder a fublevari ^ Jed e contra magna 
virtute^ Gf robore facultatis animalis paroa 
pondera fujiineri I it a ut multoties virtus mo^ 
tiva centies & miUies fuperet pondus ojfium et 
articulorum fubkvatorum^ Gf nunquam minor 
Jit illis ; G? hoc erit pracipuum bujus prima 
partis fubjeSium & materia. Thus far this 
excellent per fon in his entrance upon this fur* 
priiing affair. And whatever may have been 
objeded againfl his calculation of the force 
of the heart, or other particulars (/); yet it 
is obvious that in the main, it is as he afferts 

with 

(/) Dr. JamesKeilj it is true, hath as good as demon- 
flrated that M. Borelli is wrong in calculating the force of 
the mufcle of the hearty and M. ^^n^g-ww hath difcovered 
another miftakc of his. Yet it is but juftice to fet down 
what this laft named Author fays of him — Au rejte (fays 
he) Ji Pon attaque une err ear ou M. Borelli eft Umbiy on 
tCen eft pas moins perfiiadi du met it e extraordinaire de ce 
grand hovimey dont les principaux outrages doivent etre 
mis au nombre des livres les plus ariginauxqui ayent paru 

dans 
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with refpedl to fpontaneous motion; viz. 
that nature employs a vaftly great force to 
move or fufpeivi a fmall weight, and there 
is a neceffity in the nature of things that it 
fh0tiJ3 be fo. For the Power that moves the 
liit^s in this motion is confined to narrow 
bounds : or hath but z fmall room to a6l in; 
and the weight to be moved (the limb or part, 
and it may be a foreign weight joined to it, 
as when we throw a ftone with our hand, or 
fupport a weight with oui* extended arm) 
moves through a much larger fpace. There- 
fore \ht power m\x^ be as much ^r^^/^r than 
the weighty as its diftance from the center 
of motion is iefs. The wifdom of God and 
his power fhines out wonderfully in this. The 
animal body was to be but of a moderate fize ; 
the power was neceflarily confined to aft with- 
in it ; and the weight was as neceflarily to be 
moved without it, in all motions. Therefore 
a great profufion of power and force was re- 
quifite to move fmall weights. And fince a con- 
trary diipofit ion of things (where the power, 
to wit, fliould have adted in a larger fphere, 

dans Jiicle ci. Am)ertijfement au F examen ie V opinion 
de My Borellifur les proprietez de poids fufpendus par des 
C9rdes^ 

and 
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and the weight moved in leflcr room) was 
inconceivable ; we f«c the power of God was 
not ftraitened, but hath laid out an immen- 
fity of force to produce the effedl ; which 
feemis indeed an extravagant expencc of pow- 
er to us, whofe weakneis forces us to have 
recourfe to a quite contrary method. For we 
are obliged to give the little power we can 
employ a large fpbere of aStion^ that the 
weight may be moved a f mall /pace. The 
wifdom of God difplays itfclf alfo wonder- 
fully, in chufing the proper kind of power 
(fpeaking according to our conception) fo as 
to require the Icaft fphere of adion poffiblc : 
for an inftantaneous fermentation is kindled 
up in the body of the mufcle, where a force 
is exerted like to that of gun-powdcr : ^ua 
pojjitvalidiffimam infationem iBu oculi effice^ 
re^ fays Borelli(m). Let me be permitted to 

fhew 

(m) The following animadverfion hath been made 
with/efpefl: to what is faid here. "* As for the caufe 
** of the contraftion of the mufcles in animal motion, 
*' that feems one of the moft abftrufe phaenomena in na- 
** ture, and Jnoft difputed at prefent. An ingenious wri- 
** ter has refuted the more common opinion, without 
** giving any diftinS account of his own. There is fo 
** much reaifon to be cautious in natural philofophjr, 

*^and 
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flicw the difference between the method of 
the Deity and of us men in the exertion of 

power, 

<< and flow in ^ving into any hypetbefis, and the expe* 

^^ rience of many a^es has fhewed this fo neceflary, that 

*^ it is by modefly and great care in reaibning about the 

<^ hidden caufes of thafe manifeft phaencMnena that one 

*^ will be heasd upon them/' But with much fuhmif-* 

fion, though die formal manner of mufctdar motion h 

fliU difputed by pfailofophers, all that I aflert here is ne* 

vertheleis certain, viz. that a prodigious force is exerted 

within the body of the mufde ; which follows from this 

known dtcumftance, that it is confined to ad in a nar« 

row fphere, while die weight is to be moved dirou^ a 

large compafs ; aiid that therefore diis is a wonderful in* 

ftance both of the wiidom of God in contriving and his 

power in exhibiting this phsenomenon. We are ignorant , 

ef the formal manner how li^tning hath fuch flupendouS 

effe£b ; yet the efFeds tbemfelves are not to be oontefted* 

If we are certain of a particular circuihftance in any i^ 

fearanci which is above any thing but infinite power t» 

efFe£l, fuch as in this cafe, for inflance, the prodigious 

force exerted, and which it is necefTary fhould be exert- 

ibA, on account of the narrow fpace it is confined to ^ 

a mechanical power, while the weight to be moved lies 

at a great diftance ; and if we are certain that fuch a 

force is applied, which though it z&s with ipeed and vi« 

t)lence, yet a<fts mildly and innoxioufly to the neigh* 

bouring parts, and without pain even to the moil tender 

parts tbemfelves, though aSually concerned and employ* 

ed in the produ£lion of the phaenomenon ; if we are 

certain of this, I fay, we have all the reafon in the worid 

to 
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power, by the following rude comparifon. 
Let us fuppofe a kver twenty or thirty foot 

long 

to admire that Power which is able to make good fucfa 
an effefi, and that too by a method fo different from 
what our weal^neis would force us upon, though we are 
totirely ignorant of th^ formal manner how this is 
brought to pafs. If we ^Jirmgly we aft deJiruSfively : 
but here the power is exerted in another manner. It afts 
vnxhjhrengtb and vigour y and yet mAfafety 5 the force 
applied is guarded and re/lrasned^ and therefore, though 
immenfe, it does no mifchief. What if this is done by 
way of a firing of bladders ? This neither dlminifhes the 
poWer exerted, nor the contrivance. We faw before 
that a flendcr film of air fupports a mighty weight, and 
that without Contaft. This but increafes the wonder; 
for matter cannot refifl above its v/5;W^i^, nor, being 
inert, multiply the force impreiTedupon it; and thefu- 
perplus of force exhibited mufl come from another hand. 
In fhort, a weight cannot be fufpended but by an equa- 
Kty of re-aftion either from the ina^ivity of matter, or 
from a living power. 

If we knew the mechanical manner of mufcular mo- 
tion, could we ceafe to admire, or inmiediately affign 
a mw power to matter to anfwer the appearance ? This 
would be quite wrong. As I have faid above, we can 
trace power and wifdom in any of the works of nature 
a great way, to fhew us the perfeftions of the caufe ; 
but we cannot purfue the inexpreffible fubtilty of con- 
trivance and machmery to an end, to teach us to admire 
beyond what we can formally conceive. And this is 
as rational m right philofophy (that is, where finite in- 
telligent 
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long on one fide of the fulcrum, or point 
fupporting ; and fcarce half a foot on the 

other : 

telligent Beings are to be inftrudled by the works of an 
infinite Archited), and as abfolutely neceflary, if we 
would z& rationally, as it is to afcribe what we formally 
conceive to art and power- Would we know all the art 
and power of an omnipotent Creator j or 9II0W no power 
and art beyond what we know? Let anyone anfwer this 
at his leifure. We are but in our firft ftage of exiftence ; 
a fund of inftru£lion is undoubtedly referved for us till 
hereafter. What elfe were philofophy worth, if not to 
train us up in the knowledge of this Caufej but to gra^ 
tify an unmeaning curiofity, or be a mere paftime, or 
to make us defpife others ? There cannot be prq>ofed 
another confiftent end of it. Would we purfue the 
knowledge of mechanical caufes in nature to help us to 
admire the /kill and art of chance, or the wifdom of ne^ 
cejjity? I wifh men would think on this plain, fhort 
queftion. 

But to return, any one will fee that my defign, or 
the particular argument here, doth not lead me to efpoufe 
any hjrpothefis \ but to (hew in general that motive pow- 
er cannot be lodged in matter; nor therefore that the 
direiftion of the force, nor the contrivance and defign 
can be imputed to it, or to any furd caufe. The true 
mechanical folution of any phacnomenon, whenever it is 
^ven, or by whomfoever it is difcovered, will always 
• confirm this. I have no ocicafion therefore to thruft my- 
felf into the controverfies of philofophers that are out of 
jny road, unlefs they oppofe this condufion; in which 
cafe IbriieTjettcr hand will certainly appear in fuch a caufe. 

In 



r 
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other : tnan would apply his little power to 
the twenty-foot extremity to raife the weight 

Ja Q)eaku% of thefe particulars of mufcular motkui) viz. 
Ac great force exerted) and the aarfipw fphcre ita& In 
(wiiidi are very certain cir cumftances} I refer to Ba^ 
relit J BsAemf/lauth&itU ivrittr. Yet hecaljs the chap* 
ter where he fpeaks of the caufes of the cpntra^n of 
the mufcks, De caufo probfiUlibmoiAy i ^ in ^npdier 
cafe, he fa3rs9 Fateor me nm percipere fi^cbanicham ratU^ 
fietfh ^c, 96 was cited juft now. Here is no hypothe- 
cs obftinately definiided. He propoies what he thinlc# 
probaHe; every one will do the fame. Sir If. Newtm 
hath propofed his elaftU Fluid to anfwer the fame appear^ 
ance. I compare this force to that of gMnrpowder, not 
by way of hypotibefis, but to help oiyfelf, and others 
like myfelf, to conceive the fuddemufs a|id Jirength of 
die effea. Thus fer ^ comparifon fervcs; but in re- 
fpeft of the harmUfintfs cf the force it haults. To ^ 
like purpofe I make ufe of another rude comparifon of 
the lever immediately after, whidi indeed wants ipuch 
indulgence. Why ihould our ignorance of what we know 
not, hinder us to make a right ufe of what we know ? 
When we coi^ider that in every fuccei&ve intumefcenqe 
of a miifcle>there is a fudden explofion, as it were, where 
a certain matter i$ confumed (as, according to Borelli^ 
I think the phsenomenoA of laffitude declares) and con- 
fider farther the quicknefs^ tkicindejinence of this, as wh€^ 
#ne W2dks a whole day, or works at any hard labour i 
we (hall hardly be able to help admiring the power, the 
gpodnefe, and (if one durft fo exprcfs it after our manner) 
the pains ^e infinite God ^nature is at in anim^mo- 
iion« through 
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f through half afoot; but the jiuthor of man 
applies a fufficicnt force to the half-foot ex- 
tremity to move the weight through a fpherc 
of twenty feet. This may help us in fomc 
meafurc to form a notion of the difference 
of the method, and of the effeft produced. 

XXIV. From this we may fee the truth 
of what was faid, N* 9. fcft. !• viz. that 
matter is fo powerfully rcfifting a thing, that 
man could overcome the refiftance but of a 
mighty inconfiderable part of it, without the 
concurrence of a greater power than his own ; 
for really all the motion that is to be properly 
afcribed to his power, is that imprcfTcd upon 
the firfl moved fubtile matter, which occa- 
fions a fuperior power to be exerted in all 
the other parts of the body. And this again 
infers all that was afferted, N^ 12. of this. 
For as it appears by what was faid, from N® 
2 6 . fed. I . to that N^ 1 2 . that ihzjirft Caufe 
is the conjiant and fole Mover in all the in- 
animate and unvegetating parts of matter ; 
fo it evidently follows from what hath been 
faid fince, that he is no lefs powerfully prefent 
in all the fpontaneous motions of animals ; 
which (except as to the will and fpontaneity, 
3 and 
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and a fmall force impreffed on a very incon* 
fiderable part of the matter of the body) are 
immediately effeded by him. Let us take 
an example, to confider how many ways his 
power is exerted in producing the efFe£t in 
an ordinary inftance, without diflembling 
truth for fear of its confequences. Truth can 
bave no ill confequences j nor need ive be afraid 
to follow wherever it leads. Whcin one dif- 
charges an arrow out of a bow, the iponta- 
neous mover (the immaterial part, or foul) 
wills anddejigns the production of the adfcion : 
and this entitles it his action, in all the moral 
confequences of it, whatever they are. This 
mover doth moreover fomething that fetsthe 
mechanifm of the body at work ; and thus 
far only it is an agent. The matter of his 
limbs, the natural powers being exerted in it 
by the frfi mover ^ in confequence of the 
fpontaneous mover's willing, imprefleth by its 
refiftance and firm cohefion, (which is alfo 
bis impulfc) a force on the bow, whereby it 
is bended; and this is the immediate efficiency 
ofthcfrfi Mover, Ithis force is withdrawn, 
and the fpring of the bow hath fcope to be 
exerted, and to difcharge the arrow. This 
is again the efFedt of the frjl Mover. As 
3 foon 
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foon as the arrow is out of the bow, the ac- 
tion of gravity conftantly impels it, fo that 
it moves in a certain determined path, or 
curve 5 and in it's defcent, what by the ac- 
tion of gravity upon it, (which is the con- 
ftant impulfe of the^r/i Mover) and what 
by the force communicated to it by the re- 
ftitutive adion of the bow,alfo imprefled by 
bimy it falls on an innocent man perhaps, 
and wounds, or kills him. How far the 
Atheift may miftake this as an objedtion to 
the goodnefs and juflice of this Being, we 
may fee hereafter. But in the mean time it 
is evident, that the particular mover in the 
human body hath but a fmall fhare in pro-* 
ducing all this motion. And yet from thence 
a gradation begins to be perceptible («). 

XXV. 

(«) Ijf we obferve, there is z gradation or fcale of a/cent 
of the principle of adion among creatures, in proportion 
to their perfeftion* For from what is here faid, it is 
plain the jfirft Being is the fole principle of a<5lion in all 
inanimate matter* In animal motion^ the animals them** 
felves are admitted into a fmall participation of the pro- 
duftionof the effecft, as they have the dire£tion of fome 
tnotionS) or the power of beginning them. Brutes and 
men are thus far fpontaneous with regard to the motions 
of their bodies. But men have farther a power of di- 

Vol. I. N rcAing 
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XXV, When I confiderthis whole reafon-^ 
ing, and withal reflect how oppofite it is to 
the fettled prejudices of men, I forefee it wilt 
be narrowly canvafled both hy friends and ad-- 
"verfaries', and am hopeful from reviewing 
it over and over, and confidering the frivo- 
loufnefs of the objeftions that have been yet 
offered againft it, that it will be found folid 
and juA:, or at leaft that no miftake will be 
found afFeding the main conchifion ; and I 
am the more encouraged to hope this, by 
confidering that Dr. Clarke carries this fpc- 
culation the fame length. And I am alfo 
perfuaded that any man who begins with 

rc&mg arbitrarily their perceptive capacity to aiwf 
throughout their paft perceptions, which brutes have not, 
as fhall be fhewn -, and which therefore is Utitfpecific dif- 
ference betwixt rational and irrational beings : for thia 
power is the foundation of the rational nature. Of thefe 
things afterwards. As to the power of moving matter, 
it is extremely probable that higher orders of beings have 
ft in a great degree ; and that, as Dr. Clarke infmuates, 
they may exert this power for particular defigns of Pro- 
vidence. Butftill the univerfal influence upon matter, 
and that various impulfe whereby all the particular part* 
of the Univerfe, and individual things, by a conftant 
law and tenor, are preferved, muft proceed from the 
firft Caufe. 

the 
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the vis inertia of matter, and reafons fair- 
ly, muft carry it the fame lengths Only let 
me obferve, that if the Dodtor had written 
in that diflFufe manner I have done, and on 
this fipgle topic fcparately^ how many other 
arguments^ nay how much better arguments 
(I fay it without afFeftation) might have been 
reafonably expefted from him I And noW 
having faid thus much, let us flop a little to 
fet the former arguments and our prejudices 
againft each other. What may one feriouf- 
ly think of all that pafles in nature ? / rife 
from my feat. By whofe power ? I proceed a 
Jiep. Who affifts me ? What various adion 
is here excited by the fimple ad: of my will, 
without my farther participation ! I move my 
band^ my finger y I pronounce a word. Muft 
I have recourfe to the living powers of dead 
matter ? I feel my pulfe ; 'obferve my refpi-- 
ration. What adion and power are- exerted 
in thefc ? Who exerts it ? Are inert particles, 
finely fet together, fufficient > Philofophy 
will not allow us to admit of fuch abfurdi- 
ties. What are we to admit of then ? Can 
power and wifdom be the efFedof nothing? 
Or of any thing but a powerful and wife 
Being ? Doth vigilant matter perform all 

N 2 while 
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while I fleep ? Is it unphilofophical credulity 
to believe a God ? Philofophy fhould then 
explain things without him. Or is any one 
man (ingular in having fuch various aSHon 
inccffantly performed for him? Is nothing 
done for any other man, any other animal, 
any vegetable ?— ? — But is it pojjible to find 
fo much power as to perjorm all this ?— Is not 
that power poffible which is a<9iially exerted ? 
We would not fcruple to allow nature (a 
furd entity in our minds, a philofophical 
name) all this power.— —J?a/ can all this 
power belong to one Being? — ^Infinite power 
may belong to one being. It cannot belong 
to two. There would neceflarily be a di- 
vifion. Infinite power divided ceafes to be 
infinite power. Infinite power mufl belong 
to one Being.— —J?«/ can one Being be ^- 
very where prefent^ to exert fuch various 
aSlion about mCy every other man^ every o- 
ther thing ? He wouM not elfe have infinite 
power. Excluding it from any place, or 

thing, limits it. But can fuch a Being 

fubjeSl himfelf to fuch confiant^ univerfal^ lit^ 
tie work ? Doth the Deity really aSluate the 
particles of matter in my vile body ? Is it not 
more philofophical to find out fome lefs wor^ 
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tby caufe to anpwer this unherfal effeSi ? Yes 
perbafte; dead matter, univerfal chance, uni- 
:vcrfal neceflity, fomething that adls wifely 
and power folly liniverfally, without either 
wifdom or power. Thefe are lefs worthy 
x^aufes, but they are contradidlory ones. Per- 
haps infinity of power may be puzzled, 
ilraitned, perplexed ; perhaps it cannot reach 
to infinitely little things; things below a cer- 
tain greatnefs ? But is this univerfal efFe<ft fo 
unwwthy ? Whofe is the matter of the vileft 
infed? By whofe laws, whofe wifdom was 

it formed ? But really (fay you) this is 

very terrible! Is the power ofGodconJlantly 
fo near mef Doth be knowfo intimately every 
thing I do? Why? If he be infinite, where 
cam we lurk? What other thing, what other 
being befides this infinite one could preferve 
4is, and perform the various actions on which 
cur life depends? Is it fo terrible to be pre- 
ferved a thouiand dififerent ways? We are ra* 
vtional s if we «L6t as fuch, wlwt have we to 
fear ? He is infinitely rational, and cannot 
but love the works of reafon. — In all thefe 
queftions, the men who fcorn to be deter- 
fnined by any thing but the force of reafop^ 
will determine, and chufe their ov\fn ^4?^ 

^ N 3 3CXVI, 
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ICXVI. And now, can we be at a Ipfs fof 
a demonftration that there is a God ; tbd^ 
he is near every one of us, at all times j whei^ 
the greateft philofopher cannot account fot 
the motion of his own finger, without ha^** 
ing recourfe to his power imniediately put 
forth in the performance of it: when Wfe 
cannot turn our eyes, our thoughts, to an^ 
>one thing in nature, which doth not ih&A 
his power immediately exerted ; when other-s^ 
wife, the parts of our own bodies would be 
fcattered like duft before the wind, by every 
force that could only overcome their firtjplt 
vis inertia y that is, (N"" 8. of this) by eOety 
force? And if we confider that the other in- 
finite perfedions in theDeity pf juftice, wif- 
dom, and goodnefs, cannot be feparated from 
his prefence, knowledge, and power, with*- 
tout (Jenying his exiftence entirely, and at the 
fame tjme all evidence and truth, as (haU be 
ihewn J if we confider this, I fay, it all to-? 
gether aflPords us fuch a view of the Divine 
Providence^ as mufl: be very comfortable to 
preatures ptherwife {p weakz.nd helplefs as we 
^re 5 extremely pleafant and fatisfying to the 
f0fional nature, that muft be pleafed tp find 

89 
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an infinite reafon at the bead of things, in- 
ftead of the Atheift's ill-fupportcd, tottering 
world ; and wonderfully aftonifliing to our 
weak and finite cornprehenfions. This is 
tbatjcene of Providence deducible from mat- 
ter of fad in the Univerfe, confirmed by one 
uninterrupted experiment (his power indeii- 
nently exerted cm every thing to which we 
can turn our thoughts or eyes) and difcovered 
(as was faid in N° 7. feft. i .) from this An- 
gle truth, that matter as afolidy extended fub^ 
fiance^ neeejfarily rejfts all change ofitsprefent 
fiate of reft or motion. And now let the A- 
dieift be afked in his turn, what reafon Lu^ 
cretius had for exclaiming againft this notion 
that a being could be omnibus inque locis^ in^ 
que omni tempore prafto {0) ^ and for fetting up 
in his room, according to his own unphilo- 

fophical 

(0) Nam {froh fanStu Deum tranqutlld pe£fora pace 

^ua placidum degunt avuntj vitamque ferenam !) 

^h regere immenft fummam\ quis habere profundi 

£ndo manu validas potts eft moderanter babenas? 

^uispariter ocelos omneis cofruertere? i^ omneh 

Ignibus athereis terras fuffireferaceis? 

Omnibus inque hcis ejfe omni tempore prafto ? 

Nubibus ut tenebras faciat : calique ferena 

Concutiat fortitu? tumfulmina mittat; ^ adets 

Seefefuas djfturbet j y in deferta recedens 
^ • N 4 Saviatf 
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fophical prejudices, an injinity of notbingneji 
beyond all beings and a huge monArous 

Savlaty exercens telum^ quodfigpe me^teis 
Praterity efcammatque indignos inqui^ merenteis f 

Lib, 2. ven 1091,. 

I beg thefe lines may be remarked. How grandly dotb 

a contradi^ion found jfet off in a poetical drefs / A reader 

camiotwithftand his own prejudices, when he finds theoi 

recommended to him in fuch lofty numbers, ^e cal]$ 

the Gods to witnefs againft themfelves, that they have 

no power ; that no being can have power to wield the 

heavenly bodies, and drive them round, and perform 

the other efFefis that are done in the Univerfe. But may 

we not flop him in his fublimity, to afkj If no bdng 

hath power to do this, how comes it to be done ? He 

will anfwer, this power is fo great that it can belong to 

no being : therefore it is better jto fii^d put fomething elfe 

that may perform thefe efFe^ ; atoms, chance and ne* 

ceiiity may perform all. But the firfl of thefe caufes, 

atoms J is inert, or hath only a negative power ; chance 

is a bare found ; and necefftty is a caufe which has nothing 

to recommend it but that the word confifls of two or 

three or more lyllabies. It is flrange that fuch fluiFfliould 

pafs for philofophy, and. have amufed the world fo long ! 

The names of thefe caufes are now fomewhat antiquated, 

and their power is recruited with a new appellation* Wc 

call them nature^ and the natural powers of matter. If 

we would add the epithet, inaSfive \ and fay honefUy, 

The natural powers ofinaSlive matter^, we fhould fpoil 

the whole myftejry of all kinds of Ath^ifm at once. 

ncceffity^ 
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ncceflityj an empty unfupported caufe of 
things, itfclf nothing, and belonging to no- 
thing ? From this alfo may appear how little 
is in that boafled argument of his and his fol- 
lowers, that in an infinite lapfe of time^ all 
pojfihle combinations of things muji have 
happened y and fa all pojpble produSlions of 
plants and animals mufl have been effected (p). 
I . Matter refifts motion, and wants an extra*^ 
neous, immaterial Being to move it. 2 « If 
put in motion, it redds a change of the di- 
reflion, 3. If the direction is changed, the 
quantity of motion is diminifhed, from the 
coUifion of the atoms among themfelves. 
Hence not onefingle new combination could have 
happened through all eternity ^ allowing mat- 
ter could have exifted without a caufe. 4. But 
making a large conceflion^ that the juft 
combination of atoms, requifite to form the 

(p) Nam eerie neque conjilio prlmordia rerum 

Or dine fe quaque^ atque fagaci mente Ucarunt\ 
Nee quos quaque darent motus pepigere pr$fe£fo : 
/Sed quia multimodisy multisj mutata per onme 
Ex infinito vexantur per cita plagisy 
Omne genus motus^ i^ ccetus experiundo^ 
^andem deveniunt in taleis depofiturasj 
^lalibm heec rebus cmjijlit fumma creata. 

Lib. I. ver. 1020. 

body 
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body of an animal, fome, way or other might 
have happened ; the two mojl ejjential things 
are ftill wanting ; a conftant extraneous im^ 
fulfe to be the power in circulation, refpira* 
tion, and all other motions purely mechani- 
cal ; and farther, another immaterial principle^ 
to be the loco-motive pow^r in fpontaneou&<M: 
voluntary motion. Befides, learned and good 
men, taking the argument at all difadvantages, 
have fhewn that the improbability of fuch a 
combination of atoms is to the probability^ 
as an infinite number to unit, or nothing. 
Only it ought to be confidered in this kind 
of argument in reafoning about the degrees 
of probability, whether that doth not allow 
the efFeft in fome degree poflible, which yet 
is abfolutely impoiTible. The argument can^ 
not come to a, calculation, without fuppo£^ 
ing the pofSbility, and reality too, oifotar 
fuccejfive contradiStions. 

XXVII. Let us now return to the confix 
deration of the other properties of the hu- 
man foul, and fee whether it is poflible that 
matter may be capable of them. They^^ 
cond fpecies of adivity mentioned in N"^ i . 
fed:. I . is Jpontaneity of thought ^ where the 

power 
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power is cxcrcifed over our own perceptions 5 

find it implies the power of willing, as being 

really exercifed by volition. If we are a<flive 

in turning our perceptive capacity to any ob*^ 

jed, it muft be by willing; and if we do not 

will this, we are not adlive but paffive in it. 

/Sind generally, no Hnd of oBivity is conceiv-*' 

able without volition : . a thing that is incapa*^ 

bkof willing the adtion that is performed by 

it, muft be fuppofed to be pbyJicaUy impelled 

to ity but not to have the principle of ad:k)a 

in itfelf. ^* If it a£ts blindly, and without 

*^ being capable to will the aftion ; whyjhould 

*^ // ever ceafe from a^ion, or ever begin the 

*' aBion ? It ihould either aft always, pt 

^* never y This fhews that it muft have an 

(external determining principle. We cannot 

afcrlbe a change from aStion to non-^oBion^ 

or e contra, but to fome caufe. lihis principle 

fhould have been more regarded by men who 

^eakof aftivc matter, and aftive 'powers in 

inatter. If matter efFefts a change of ftatc 

in itfelf bjindly, and without a principle ; it 

muft either al'may^ effed: it, which I have 

fhcwn to be contradidlory, (fee the note at 

N** 14. fe<ft.-i.) or^^^refFeft it, which is 

|ip lefs a contradiftion. ^hat i$y when a 

change 
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change of ftate is efFefked m matter, it muft 
be by an external principle determining it, 
or by the internal determination of volition : 
or, that it cannot be without one of thefe, 
or fome third way. But it is as good as al- 
ready proved, that matter cannot be endued 
with the power of volition. It was fhewn 
before, N** 1 9. of this, that fpontaneous mo- 
tion is efFedled by voYitioni fpontaneous mo- 
tion is the fame as voluntary motion. Now 
nothing ne^ds be more evident than that^ 
iince to effed motion is abfolutely above the 
power of matter, the power that effeSs motion 
is abfolutely above matter. Or take it thus, 
matter as a folid fubftance neceiTarily refifts 
all change of ftate j therefore it is incapable 
of being endued with that power that could 
change its flate : If it were capable of bdng 
endued with this power, we fhould be ob- 
liged to deny its refiftance ; and therefore its 
moment^ (N"" 2 2 . fedt. i .) as alfo its folid ex- 
tenfion (N*'26,) In fliort, it is as incapable 
of being the fubjedl in which this power and 
refiftance can at once refide, as of being the 
fubjedt in which refiftance and its contrary 
can at once refide. Matter therefore is kh- 
capable of all kind of a<5tivity, or of being 

endued 
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endued with any power, except that one 
negative power of remaining in the ftate in 
which it at prefent is^ as Dr. Clarke aflerts. 

XXVIII. Now fince this is fb, though 
we {hould grant that matter might have a 
degree of perceptivity in it, yet notwithftand- 
ing this perceptivity, it muft be as inactive 
in all fenfes, as it could be without percep- 
tion. It could as little move itfelf then, or 
change its prefent ftate of reft or motion, 
as impercipient matter could ^ and it could 
as little turn its perceptivity to any objeft, 
or change the ftate of its perception, as it 
could turn itfelf to another pofition, or change 
the ftate of its reft or motion 5 that is, as if 
it wanted that capacity altogether : fince ei- 
ther of thefe would fuppofe adtivity, or a 
power of 'willing in it : that is, it would be as 
fluggifh, dead matter, in all fenfes,* as any 
fuppofition could make it. But furely to 
afcribe fuch a property to it, as leaves it as 
inactive, either to motion^ or thought^ as when 
that property is denied of it, is folly. The 
only remaining refource for the Atheift is, to 
fuppofe, T^bat poffibly fome kind of aStivity 
may be among the powers of matter^ which 
I was 
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was juft now fhewn impoffible. Any othef 
being could never know whether it had fuch 
a degree of perceptivity, or not j fince it 
could do nothing more to difcover it, than 
matter that had no perception : that is^ it u 
impoffible the perfon who ajjerted thisy cmld 
ever have any ground for bis ajfertion. And 
laftly, from fuch perceptivity thinking could 
never be produced j for thinking implies ac- 
tive perception, or aStivity joined with per^ 
ceptivity. For which caufc it is that, tho* 
irrational animals are percipient, and alfoac-' 
tive in willing motion ; yet wanting the other 
fpecies of adivity , the fpontaneous dire&ion 
of their perceptive capacity towards and thro' 
their paft perceptions, they cannot be called 
thinking creatures. 

XXIX. But really matter hath no fuch 
perceptivity at all: for of what could it be 
percipient ? Not of its own adion in men)-* 
ingy nor of its internal operations in thinking i 
all aftion in it being impoffible. Thus it 
would have no objeft to be perceived. If it 
fhould be faid that it might be percipient of 
the aftion of other matter upon it 1 not to 
mention that adion is impoffible in all mat-» 

ter 
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ter alike ; then fuch perception ought to be 
as mechanical and neceffary as the adion of 
matter upon matter is. And becaufe aSiion 
and re-a^ion are equal, the perception ought 
to be excited equally in both the matter aSt^ 
ing^ and the mat teraSied upon. The percep* 
tion ought to be ftrong according to the force 
of the coUifion : nothing but no force at all 
could produce no perception at all ^ but in 
all other cafes the perception (hould bd fome- 
thing. But thefe confequences are abfurd, 
and falfe ; and therefore the fuppolition from 
which they follow muft be fo too. In a 
mortified or gangrened limb we have no per- 
ception, though it be touched or even cut off. 
Irmuft be organically united to the percipient 
being in us, that perception may be excited 
by the action of other matter upon it. W^ had 
perception of the adtion of other matter upon 
that part before, but have it not now, whe^i the 
organifm is vitiated ; which (hews that fbme 
other thing is neceffary befides the action of 
matter upon matter. When we touch the 
hair of our head,a(5lion and re-adion being 
equal, the perception ought to be as ftrong 
there as in the other paift : io if the finger 
ftrikesagainft the eye, or any fore or wound- 
I ed 
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ed part, the quick fenfe of pain ihould be 
felt in both parts equally. And fince matter 
cannot be percipient, it cannot have ideas ^ 
ideas are perceived, and are confequently no- 
thing but perceptions ; and therefore it can-^ 
not have fenfation, feeling, or life, becaufe 
all thefe imply perception (y). 

XXX. From this we may fee what little 
reafon Mr. Locke had to be fo peremptory in 
his difpute with the bifhop of fp^orcejier^bout 
the poffibility of matter's thinking ; where, 
to prove it poflible, he fays, ** For example, 
*^ God creates an extended folid fubftance, 
** without fuperadding any thing elfe to it, 
" and fo we may confider it at reft : to fomc 
*^ parts of it he fuperadds motion, but it has 
•' ftill the effence of matter. Other parts of 
' 'Mt he frames into plants, with all the ex- 
" cellencies of vegetation, life, and beauty, 
** which is to be found in -a rofe or a peach- 
** tree, above the effence of matter in gene- 

(q) This whole argument that matter cannot think, 
nor move itfelf, concludes in much fewer words, from 
confidering the endlefs divifibility of it ; wbidi iball be 
infifted on> when we come to confider the pleafures and 
pains of the body, asdiftindfrom thofe of the mind. 
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ral^ but it is flill but matter. To other 
parts he adds fenfe and fpontaneous mo- 
tion, and thofe other properties that are 
to be found in an elephant. Hitherto it 
is not doubted but the power of God may 
go. But if one venture to go one flep 
farther, and iky God may give to matter 
^.' thought, reafon, and volition, as well as 
ienfe and fpontaneous motion, there are 
men ready to limit the power of the om- 
nipotent Creator, and tell us he cannot 
do it i becaufe it deftroys the eflence, or 
changes the eflential properties of matter, 
&c. (r)" A man may warrantably fey, 
that to c&d: a contradi(3ion is not the ob* 
jc<3: of tf«y power ; nothing lefs limits Omni^ 
potence : and fuch it is to efFedt that a fub- 
ilance, which as folidly extended, muft reiift 

(r) Book 4. chap. 3. fe£l:. 6. in the Note at tfaefe 
words, fFe have the ideas of matter and thinkings hut pof-^ 
Jiblyjball never he able to knowy whether any mere mate- 
rial being thinks^ or not I it being impojjible for tiSy by the 
contemplation of our own ideas y without revelationy to dif 
ewer whether Omnipotency has not given tofomtfyftems of 
matter fitly difpofedy a power to perceive and thinky Vc. 
Tins is founded upon whftt Mr. Locke eikvfhsr^ endea- 
vours to maintain^ That our ideas are only arbitrary 
combinationsy without connexion to any thing in nature* 

: Vol. I. O all 
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all change of ftate^ fhoiild, wHile renfiahiing 
foiidly extended, become oidull^ dead earthy 
life, fctife, and fpontaneous motion {s) 5 foi- 
that is to faty, it bcconies living jfenfibley aind 
fpontdneoUjly moving iartb^ while it remains 
dull and dead earth. So that, notwithfhmd* 
ing this complaint, a^ if the bifliop had 
been unreafonable iri oppofing his oonclufibn, 
k appears the reafon was good, and that h^ 
could not go one ftep farther^ without de- 
ftroying the.eflence of noatter, 'biz.filid le^^ 
tififioni dnd that he had gbne ^^ep or tufd 
too far before, in making iht fpontaneous mo^ 
^er in ^n elephant ^ and the external mover 
in the mecfaanifm, both of plants and imi- 
liials, properties of dull and dead earth. A 
little farther oh he is more expi-efs: ^^ But if 
you mean (fays he) that certain parcek cl£ 
matter^ ordered by his divine power, as 
fccms fit to him, may be made capable of 
receiving from his Omnipotency the Ifkcul- 
^* typf thinking; that indeed I fay, and th*t 
'* beinggranttd,''efr.('r). This authol: hath 
^11 obferved, that they are different ooiifide- 

p} ts^ fee-^ge y^ediit^fy after, d/jt. ^43. Vfel. i. 
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rations that prove the foul immortal and //»- 
mat€rial\ but 3^t when he fays, '* That it is 
'* as evident to him, that brutes reafbn in 
*' fonaeinftances, as that they have fenfe (»);'* 
ai>d here takes it for granted, '' That it is 
^* but mere niatter v^ith fuperadded proper-* 
*^ ties, that tbos I1eafon5^" (though he offers 
00 proof of either of thefe af]ertiori83) an4 
fioce all men fuppoie the matter of the 
brute body finally d^^ated at death, this 
gives ao ignorant fieptic courage to affirm 
that it may hiB io with t^e bum^ii fo^h 
Why (iKWld w« maintain a ppint^^i^^iV, aB4 
bacefy for^tnajntafininjg's fake; as her^ -Mxx 
Lofie allows the jCoul k kw^at^hd, b^t cqn-.. 
tends it m^ht havi8 bcep' ip^terial ; why, } 
fay^ (houjd Wie laaaintain^ point jfir^iV, tha^ 
iigidi a bad ite9d^(K:y? Wer^ all other argu^ 
B^nts wantiog^ this itself would be ohq a«- 
g^ft it. No tr^th by being known coul4 
have a bad effeS:- 00 the minds and lives of 
men: and cpflbtrarily, what will always have 
a bad e&d: pn the 4Baind3 and lives of men^ 
will hmi^ Sixoag |>r9babiiity at leaft again^ 
its being tristh^ :fuppoiing na aigwaci^t couil4 
be brought for or againft it^ 

O 2 XXXL 
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XXXL There is another particular here, 
which I cannot help remarking, tho' it is al« 
moft fuperfluous ; which is this, becaufe we 
cannot conceive bow matter aSls onjpirit^ or 
fpirit on matter^ we fall to making hypo- 
the(es and conjedures, which we might as 
well let alone ; for thefe fuppollitions only 
give us eafe through a miflake. Thus fome 
make all created fpirits not wholly free from 
matter, that they may be adled upon by mat- 
ter. Others rarify matter to a vaft degree, 
and make fpirit of that; and others have 
given our fouls material vehicles, to give and 
take imprefTions to and from matter. But if 
this matter with which fpirit is mixed ^ (as it 
is exprefled) be not refifting matter, it can 
never make any imprcffion on the matter of 
the body, which is refifting matter, and re- 
quires force or moment in the matter that 
makes an imprefllon upon it. So that it were 
as good to give fpirit no material vehicle, as 
a vehicle of unrefijiing matter; fince it muft, 
notwithftanding this vehicle, make im- 
prcffion upon body immediately by itfelf : 
and we had as good give it no vehide at all, 
as a vehicle of rg/^//r^ matter; iince fpirit 

could 
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could as eafily afFed theNinatter of the body 
immediately^ as the refifting matter of its 
own vehicle. Befidcs, fince we cannot con- 
ceive how any thing not matter fhould zGt 
on matter, or how matter fhould ad on any 
thing not matter; we are as much at a I0& ' 
to conceive how the fpirit ads on its vehicle, 
or it upon the fpirit, as without that hypo- 
thefis. Thus much is certain, that fince a 
folid extended fubflance, as fuch, is inactive 
and dead, and yet is moved, it muft be mov- 
ed by a fubftance not folidly extended, whe- 
ther we conceive the manner of it or not. 
Thtfrji Beingy who is furcly a pure Spirit, 
moves matter. This power of moving fome 
matter, though in an infinitely fmall degree, 
it hath pleafed him to impart to the human 
foul: For however it may be joined, or mix- 
ed with matter, it is certain the motion ex- 
cited in matter mufi: arife from the fub- 
fiance purely fpiritual; and that even the 
matter imagined to be blended or mixed with 
it, muft be moved and aduated by what is 
not matter; otherwife there would be no need 
of any immaterial fubftance. And on the 
other hand, if an immaterial fubftance is 
aded upon by matter, it can be no greater 
relief to the imagbation, to fuppofe it ad- 

03 ?i 
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cd upon by the matter joined to it, or mix- 
ed -with it, by its vehicle, for inftance, thaa 
by the odicr matter of the body, to whidi 
it is vitally united, Thefe I think are bat 
fruitlefs ftrtiggles of the imagination to ^^ofy 
things that do not belong to it; to conceive 
the adion of fpirit on matter, or matter on 
^irit, after the manner of the a<£Uon of mat- 
ter upon matter. 

XXXn. This troth, that matter cannot h 
moved without an immaterialBdn^^ may help 
to take away the old controverfy. Whether 
the foul is propagated hy traduBion^ kindled 
up as it were by the fouls of the parents, as 
one flame excites another, without Icrfb^ 
any thing of itfelf ; if it is true that there is 
a pre-exiftent animalcule in the femen, wkidi 
moves ipontaneoufly. And indeed there is 
little reafbn to doubt this, more than to doubt 
the circulation of the blood ; both are 4iico- 
vered by fenfe the fame way affiibsd ; if we 
believe from the information of our •eyes, 
that there zvcfeveralvery rapid torrents con- 
tinually flowing in the fender flm between 
the toes of a frog, we muft alfo believe ^t 
there are numerous animalcula in the male- 
feed. - Belid^s that we muft othenviie return 

to 



to thjB juftly exploded abfurdity of equivocal 
geajijeration : for it is as conceivable (in th^ 
ilated laws of generation) that an aninial 
ihould ipring from a hair of the head^ a^ 
that the heart ihquld grow firfl^ and the other 
parts of the .animal a^ccrelfce to it afterwards 
|n their proper places. All animal growth pf 
yegetqtiofi is performed by a circulation of 
fluids^ andtiotby.if mere addition of farts ^ or 
4ggbitmtm t9 the putfide of things fdre^dy 
ampdete. Tl^erefore if vee would iay that a 
certain part of the animal -body is formed be- 
fore all the reft, we muft allow a circulation 
even in that part, fpppofing it an organized 
cprnplete fyftem by itfelf j or elfe we make 
it, a mexe e»:^efcenqe of the body of the pa- 
jrisat aaiwal, andfojjoniedina.ip^nner Ijelow 
the vegetables, in which tho' probably there 
is not a perfe<3: circulation of the /ap, yet 
th^re is fomething equivalent thereto, [See 
Mr. llales\ Vegetable S^tafics^ by wbichevcrv 
part of ^ii^ant^s, expanded, and, if \ may 
fo fay, reg^«^s jwj^twweffit sind grojvth inter- 
nally^ Tijheqrigln, or xudioients, of a liv- 
ing creature therefore muft be om co-eval 
fyftem^ <;oirtaining a circulation of juices 
^fllfjd .ijpuifift^njient/ And generally all feeds of 

O 4 things 
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things feem to be the immediate and particular 
work of Omnipotence. If they were natural 
produftions, it is fcarce conceivable that they 
fliould regularly keep their kinds (*u). Thcfc 
little fyftems then moving thus (pontaneouf* 
ly require as much an immaterial Mover, as 
afterward when grown larger, and unfolded 
into all perceptible members of an animal. 

• 

(v) It is true, after we have feen that the influence 
of Godis founiverfalonall the parts of matter, we can- 
not be afraid that there fliould be any miftake or confu- 
lion of the (pedes of things in the world; yet, I think, 
we are forced to conceive this to be, by an immediate 
particular ad of Providence, in forming their original 
feeds, and that they are not left to be produced by ve- 
getation. Hie law of vegetation feems to fuppofe a 
pre-exiftent fubjeA or feed, befldes matter in general, 
which feed itfelf is not produced by vegetation. But if 
we are forced to conceive a double a£t of Providence in- 
tervening here, as it were ; how can it be accounted for 
without any Providence at all ? Obferve how Lucretius 
reprefents the difficulty juftly great; and then confider 
his principles for the folution of it. 

g enus emneferarum 
Incertn partu^ eulta ac deferta teneret, 
NecfruEius iidem arbmbus cmjlare fderent^ 
^ Sed mutarentur : ferre omnes omnia poffent, 
^ippe^ ubi nonejfent gcmtalia corpora quoiqui 
^i pojfet mater rebus conjiftere cert a? 

Lib. I. ver. 164. 

But 

5 
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Bat when the body, folded up in this fmall 
volume, and its immaterial Mover ^ were firft 
united, is not a point fo eafily to be deter- 
mined. Poffibly ^t feminal at(m^ though 
exifting from the firft creation of matter the 
lame individual fyftem, is not yet informed 
by its immaterial inhabitant^ till it come$ 
through various changes, to be at lafl: depo- 
fited in the proper receptacle of the parent 
animal. At leaft it doth not appear that one 
who (hould fay this, could be fhewn to af- 
firm any thing abfurd or impious. It (hould 
not give us a low notion of the human foul, 
that it is ihut up in fuch a diminutive fyftem, 
or fo long hindered from the improvement 
and exercife of the powers it is endued with: 
great and fmall are but comparative in this 
cafe, and not abfolute. If the body, of what 
bulk foever, were without eyes^ ears^ and 
thefenfe of feelings it would be as much (hut 
up, and the exercife of its faculties as much 
impeded as in its original ftate. But the 
chief argument againft this abfurd opinion 
of the generation of fouls (and that equivo- 
cal, if I may fo fay) is the con(ideration that 
the foul is immaterial: for it is as abfurd that 
immaterial fubfbtfice fhould generate lmma« 

tcrial 
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terislfubft^pcc, ^ that master Piouldgfapratf 
flutter. Such generation would not diFer 
from cre^tipn. And the opinion of the tra- 
ilD^on of fouls muft either fuppofe new 
immateri^} fubftance generated, or that theie 
Ibuls af c naaterial, or fcnic power of jpa!t)tcr. 
All which ^e abfurd. 

XXXIII. And this again prevents an unr 
ikilful objedlion of (ceptical men. That a 
good and juft Being could not infufe a foul in 
iadultcrcAis or inceftuous copulations (;^^. For, 
jtf what was Juft now inferred be jtrue, the 
foul is prcvioufly united to ^tfeminalfyfiem. 
JBut were the thing ^ they imagine it is^ ijt 

(x) This objefiion feems borrowed from Lucrefius*^ 
ndicule on the fubje£t of fwls entering into bocUes^ in 
ilbe fpllpwing lines, Lfib. 3. ver. 777. 

Denique cormubia ad generis y partufque ferarum 
EJfe animas prajioj deri/diculum effi videtur ; 
Etfpeifare immortakis mortalia membra 
Irmumeronumero^ tertarique prapr^peroHtir 
Inter fe qtue prima, potiffimaque injimutur : 
Si ncn forte itafunt f^imarumf^dera pqSf^^ 
Vt,qtf0 prim vobms adyenerity injinuetur 
Prima i neque inter fe covfendant viribtis Jbilwn. 
Jt ^ certain, by what go^ before, that every animal 
hatk aimfff immaterial fuhflance notwithftanding this 
Iqecr ; and that the unxm is ihe particular ^eft of iofi- 
lutc power. would 
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woald be no objetftioQ to « &ir ao4 Titiooal 
Enquirer : feu: the wihole reAs on tshis fiippoi- 
fitioii, f^w/ an inflnitfiy good andjujt Boeing 
rm^ Under all injufHce and wichednefs. Bitf 
ifa^ would be to takeaw^ freeckmi and ipon- 
taneitjr of thought from thinking^fadbgs^ gyod 
amounts in e&ift to as much a$ that he 
ihouldnot have made afnee, or even a Hhiofc- 
ing Being {y) zt all : fince all the cMqtdtyof 
a moral adion, or the demticm from the rule 
€ff 4i&ifm confifts in the thought z^ wilL 
This is a bold way of cbjciSiDg, whkh ^ 
man, who confidcrs what he ,&ys, will be 
aware of. Freedom is a perft<5lion ! and any 
xtf the objedlors, no doubt, takes himfelffQr 

(y) Vfiihontfreedom there cannot hezthinHnghimg 
hut only a bare percipient being: for tfainluDg inqdi^ 
the turning; the perc^tkfe c^pudtyfrwi one ferj^^iian $fi 
anothery by an a£f of the will; otherwife a percipient 
Being would have but one folitary pevccftion always in 
view. And if the Being doth not this by an aft of the 
will, but is jfm]^tf&(rf by an external principle, howcanit 
"hefM'tD thiftk, he]iig4aiftdy and not ^Sikje^ in tsirm 
tiung beypnd Irarc - percefitivity i What i^ it to miff Is 
St not to€fii?J£ it .be toa^^ it ,is to have the internal 
principle rf aHion : and if it hath the internal principle of 
a£tion, it mufl: M^freiy and needs not be further a£led or 
impelled in thinking. An a^ive being, a thinking being, 
•anday9wbcbg*thcri» are fyopnomous terms. 

a noblei^ 
5 • 
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a nobler, perfeftercreaturCy than an oijier^ or 
a mufcle^ which, though in fbme meafure per- 
cipient, are yet percipient but of one confhnt, 
neceflaryfenfation. Hawunreafonabkarewe! 
We would have the liberty of gratifying un- 
reafonable padions, and purfuing falfe plea- 
fures ; and yet pretend to quarrel with God 
for allowing us that liberty. WouU'webefree^ 
This queftion I (hall fuppofe anfwered. No 
<me would chufe to be fuch a creature as an 
4^ijier^ or a parcel of inanimate matter. Would 
we be necejffitated to d9 good ohly ?— Let it be 
obferved ; we are under all the moral neceffi-^ 
ty^ that is, have all the moral motives that the 
nature of things can admit of: a greater ne- 
/refCty of this kind than we are under is an 
abfolute impoffibility. That would fuppofe 
that virtue might be more reafonable^ or that 
we might have more reafonfor a^ing rational^ 

ly^ than we have. And contrarily, we 

have none of this necefiity at all for doing 
evil : that too is as abfolutely impofiible; un- 
lefs we call that a necefiity which is of our 
own procuring, by precontradUng vicious ha- 
bits. This is as advantageous and wide a dif- 
ference as we could conceive— To be phy- 
fically impelled to good, or repelled from 

evil. 
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evil, is again inconfiftent with freedom : to 
be not agents^ but mere puppets^ played with 
nvires ztiAJprings\ incapable of virtue itfelf. 
—Thus, unlefs we would have the natures 
of things violated^ that is, an impojjibility 
wrought to pleafe us, our condition with re- 
ipedt to freedom and necej/ity^ is abfolutely 
the beil and moft advantageous we could 
have been placed in. 

XXXIV. As to God Almighty^s fupport- 
ing the mechanifm of our bodies, while an 
evil a€tion is committed by us, and a£ting 
upon matter then with the fame confiant im^ 
pulfe of gravity, attraiSlion, cohefion, Gfr. as 
at other times ; let us conf^der that the bare 
materiality of the adlion, that is, info far ai 
it is performed by the motion of matter^ is in 
itfelf neither morally good nor evil ; for the 
fame material action, which at one time is 
evil^ is good at another, according to the dif- 
ference of the circumftances : that is, the 
good or evil doth not lie in it, but in fome-^ 
thing elfe; namely, the will and defign^ as 
has been faid. If we were creatures that had 
no communication with matter at all, or if 
the motion of that fubftance were unconcern- 
ed 
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ed in our a^ons i^ yet if we had the fame^ 
or equally bad thoughts^ then, as now, there 
woold not be le& moral evil, nor we lefa 
guilty. And by changing the fuppofition a 
littles if we bad ftiU the fame thoughts that 
we have, but were impede. in the execution 
of allourevfl defigns, by; Almighty God, we 
ifiboold ilill be equally guihy in his fight. He 
who is hindered in the execution of a: nmr- 
dcr, but had all the propenfity, and ill de- 
^n^ that he could harve had, to make k take 
cffs^ is as guilty on fuppoiition his 4efigfl 
does not take efFedt, as if it did. As to our 
c»tnmiinicating/i&^>fi^ toothers 

by the iuccefs of our wicked adiods. Cod 
is powerful ^nd wife $o turn that to the final 
pleaiureoradvanGag&ofthefufferersi to bring 
ftder out Q^CMfufion^ and to prevent the laft 
effcds of our malice. We cannot />^^/(^^ af- 
fyjx%i beyond the (kill of infinite wifiiom add 
goodnefs to uurawl^ to fpeak after our man- 
ner ; and there is a curb upon us from ia& 
iBvififole hand, in the midft of our career^ 
God it0i.Es: after which it is waotof pbi« 
lofophy to doubt or murmur -, or, jit is the 
the ignara^e of laying dc^wn premifes^ and 
then refu^ng the confefimqa. 

XXXV. As 
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XXXV. As to the inftance above, N° 24. 
^/i&^ man-sjhoottngtbe bow ; by far the great- 
eft pcM of the tiidtiofi or material a<^on, ig 
immedktefy prbdoced by the iirft Mover^ 
eijually ivhfeh ffeft krfbWl/V/i ^ iiffiGceait per- 
Ml, as When 'itprihienU ail iniiocetit perfott 
from being killed, by th6 death of a criiel, 
-relentlefs Jggrei£&r^ And even in our way 
of eonbeplion^ he {Arodttceth the material 
i>arl «f tlie eflfea jttftly And unbkmeably , 
for in either event he ktts by the fame rrta- 
Jtarit 2xA equal law of action j and it is thft 
lame thing as to the materiality of the etfedk 
produced^ as if he had planted powers in 
matter to produce it^ without bis own im- 
mediate ihoervehtbh) if that could have been 
done : foir ih ill tfthfer teIpe€H it is eqiiaJ, 
whether w6 fay tbi^ art planted in if, by the 
Creator, to co^bferate with the Jpontaneom 
mmer of the body, after a confia^f^ fiated 
tnUHHer', or are immediately imprej/ed t^n it, 
but after the Jkme tonfiant, fiated manner 
JiHl {z). Bfefides, we are unjuft in objeding 

thus, 

{z) The Reader win be pleafed Ivith the JfollotHing rfc- 
nuiik made here, by aiearhed and ingenious perfon, as 

it 
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thus, upon this cdnfideradon, that whereas 

it contains an obfervation both new, I think, and folid. 
Our Writers who argue from the beauty of nature^ the 
nmtiws and changes in the worU ieing. governed ly cer- 
tain Jtated lawsj ought tofiew the uje offuch lawsj and 
eftbateonjlaney which infome particular cafes is naxiousm 
And this I take to be the ufe ofit^ that free agents could 
have no fortfight or judgment without this conjiancy.. Ihere 
would be without this no choice or purfuity becaufe there 
would be no courje of things. Indeed, if we fhould fup- 
pdfe a contrary method to obtain, and purftie the confe- 
quences of that, in the view which this exceOent remark 
opens to us ; what fear and irrefohition, what difappoint- 
ment, confufion, aiid final diforder mi^t we not ap- 
prehend in all hunian affairs \ How much are we indebted 
to Providence for appointing and keeping up a conftant na- 
tural courfe oftfnngs, at the fame time perhaps that ive 
are inwardly murmurinig,' that he doth not change that 
£Mafe in our particular bebilf ! S the courfe of nature, 
and the ftated laws of tjungs^ were to be fu^nded, or 
sdtered, in behalf of every particular, and according to 
our fhprt-fighted views of things; what contrarieties^ 
ahfurditiesy - impofftbiRtieSy muft the Deity perform to 
pleafetiscaH ! We fhould have heaty cold\ plenty ^ fcardty^ 
&r. aUatonce; and the frameof nature muft yield to 
cxecuteourrev^ge^ Now whatcfverinconvenience would 
bac^eii, in complying with our unreafonable demands, 
to all Sefides ourfelves, the fame would happen to aU^ 
if the fettled courfe of nature werefuddenly interrupted, 
or had no regularity in it, even Aou^ no body defir- 
ed it (hould be thus. So impale is it to mend God's 
coiijlitution of things ! ^^ 
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^e afcribe all the merit of a laudable adHon 
to th& JpontaHems agent alone^ we fin4 fault 
v)ith the concurring agents if an a€ti6n una 
juftly defigned hath its elFcd. In this we dd 
not confider that the very defign and intention 
of an evil adlion is itfelf the evil things ht^ 
fore any effed: at all is produced. But far- 
th^rj if the arrow by an unfteadinefs of hand^ 
or a miftake of perfons^ (hould wourid^ or 
kill an innocent man; or if the innocent ia 
overtaken by fome inevitable cilamity , where 
iio moral agent is concerned 3 we aire to a& 
• fivtathat this couldnot come to pafs but for the 
h^Ji and mfe/i ends^ For it is an infallible 
certainly, that there exijis a Being infinitely 
good and jufi J and therefore that any crea- 
ture (hould ^be ultimately unhappy '^hrj the im- 
u^ediate agency of this Beingi or in a world 
where, the power and knowledge of this Be«ii 
ing prefidesj or ^worfe than another ereaturd 
not more innocent ^ or than another creature 
yet more guiity^ is the greateft impoflibility* 
If we are peremptory in this cafe, and deter- 
BSinc thateither there is not a God. or that he is 
not a jufi infpeBor of human affairs^ and for this 
reafon,. becaufe otherwife fuch an innocent 
perlbn would not have been indifcriminatcl)!^ 
^ Yoi^Ak P involved 
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involvecl in a fhipwrecki or any commdii 
calamity with profligate and wicked men i 
what becomes of our conclufion^ if it is only 
fuggeiled, ihdXfuch a perjbfif ifinnoeeHt^ ii 
madefooner happy ^ or if not innocent y is pu^ 
nijbed more lightly^ that is^ is thttde kfs mife^ 
rablty than othefnvife he would have been? Itt 
(hort, there is no deterininitig here on the 
fide of AtheiAn^ without fuppofing the point 
In difpttte, viz. That there is no after flate^ 
But this only by the by^ from t^e inftancei 
of (hooting the bow, and the particular of 
uniting fouls to bodies. We (ball have oc- 
cafion afterwards to coniider the train of ob-» 
jedions which the Atheift mufiers up.. 

XXXVi. It 1^^111^ no doubt, be objefted^ 
^SThat this proof of the immateriality ^ tbi 
foul J Jhews at the fame time the immateriality 
of the fouls (f brutes^ and of every living 
tbiftgy as well as of the rational fouli io that 
this either prolres nothings jxc more than 
ihould be proved. In anfwer to which it is 
freely owned, that the lieceffity of an Inuiia-* 
terial fubflance^ in brutes as well as men^ is 
ecplally certain fiom what is (aid here. If we 
Ihould endeavour to di&mUe it; or If it 
* 4 irere 
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Wcfe a thing thlt wanted to be diflembled, 
the Athcift would change fides, ind cafily 
prove it upoti us, I^robably Cartes'i opinion 
ibdt there nvds nothing Bat matter andm6tion 
in brutes i hath been bne reafon among others, 
why fo many of late have thought it not 
irtipoffibJe but that it might be fb in men. 
There is indeed nothing more commiori to be 
heard than a confident alTertion that it is im^ 
pqffible to prove the foul to beimmateridh And 
the proving that it is immaterial in Elites; 
muft, a fortiori; infer diat it is^tJ ih f^efi. If 
the argument had only been ur^d agairid 
tht Cknefian dpiniori,- thoife ^h6 haife ex-^ 
tended that cortchiifidft/aifb to the humtii 
ifoul, miift of courfe haVc relmqttifhdd thdf 
taufc 5 fa that more than enough is rtbtprov-^ 
fed. (If truth is at all to bt rem^ed; ' dU tbk 
ionfefiierices of it tireyd he receiijtd'i ibey dri 
Hiewife truth). ' t'heinltnatertalitydfthehu^ 
irian foul doth noft fall,' though the 'fouls of 
brutes are at the fame time imtxiatcrifel ; nor 
doth tlie rational foul's tteing fuch depend 
bpbn the brute fouPs being not fiich. 

XXXVn. But fkrth'eii thoijgh lioth' arc 

immaterial, it cbtH hot fdllOW that both are 

^ P 2 ^j2ef<>re 
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therefore equals or of the fame kind of Jm-^ 
material Beings ^ which the obje£tion tacitly 
fuppofes : or that there are the fame reafons 
why f he fouls of brutes (hould fubfift after 
they are feparated from their material fyflems, 
&s that the human foul fhould. The one'6 
being rational^ and the other irrational^ is 
certainly a fpicijic difference ^ which argues 
u difference of defign in the Author of thctfe 
two kinds of immaterial Beings ; unlefs we 
would fay that a Being infinitely wife made 
ijpecifically difibrent Beings^ and not for dif- 
fer^ent purpofes. The fame reafons do not 
conclude a foul immortal, which conclude 
kimm^terjal; and^ though the immateriality 
of it is^.not.againft its immortality ^ but ra* 
ther a ftrong fymptom of itj yet without 
Jpnetter. reafons, the conclufion would be pre- 
carious^ an4 ill fupported. We are to con«- 
elude :n9thing certain d>out the immortality 
of the fouls of brutes, becaufe we have not 
evident reafons to fupport fuch a conclufion ; 
find we are to conclude fomething certain a- 
bout the immortality of the human foul^ be- 
caufe we have evident reafons to juftify our 
/o doing. This is furely a right method of 
^ilofophifing, ^ If fome great Philofopher 
-' ' ' fliould 
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fhould arife, who could (hew that the fouh 
of brutes are preferved after death, for fome 
Wife purpofe of the great Author of nature i 
•how could this prejudice the caufe of the 
immortality of the human foul? If this couM 
be done, it would as certainly infer that the 
human foul is immortal^ as the proving the 
brute foul immaterial would certainly prove 
the human foul immaterial alfo. It is as far 
from being true that all things Jhould be dff^ 
ferent in thefe two fpecies of immaterial fiib- 
fiance, as that all things Jhould be the fame\^ 
The Atheift takes it for granted, that the 
laft of thefe cafes is true; and many good 
men are alarmed left the firft of them fliould 
not be true : but both without juft grounds. 
It might be poflible to conceive fuch ftatcs 
of the immaterial fubjlance in brutes^ ^ after 
the diflblution of their bodies, as (hoiild con-r, 
tradift no truth, nor infer any abfurdity ; and 
then fuch ftates txiuft at leaft be not impqjjible. 
And in what worfe ftate would the human 
foul be for that? Again, if it ihoukJ pleafe 
their Creator to annihilate them, (for other- 
wife it will appear by and by, that all imma- 
terial fubftance muft ftill fubfift) the human 
foul is in oeyer the more danger of being re- 
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duped to nothing : and I hope I fhall make 
it appear, th^t zn infinitely Juji Being could 
no more annihilate ic at death, than an infi-- 
nitely powerful Bejfig could effe^a cmtradic^ 
tim. In fine, though they fhould be anni- 
hilated, we are neverthelefs certain of being 
continued in our confcious, intelligent ex- 
^ftcnce, after death, and through never-end- 
ing eternity , and if they fuper-exift the dif- 
fokition of their material fyftems, it nwift be 
for a different purpoje ; a purpofe as different, 
at ieaft, as the rational is from the brute na-* 
turc : for our common Author can do nothing 
hjtt what is according to rule and proportion. 

XXXVIIL As to the very loweft of living 
aeatures, fleas, mites, Gfr. {a) what reafoa 

IS 
(a) \ix* Loch J in his cpntr&yerfy with the Bifhop of 
"P^otcejler^ cited above, fays. But hen I take the liberty 
U ifbfirve that\xQ jour Lordjhip allows brutes to havefen-- 
fatioHy it tviUfoltofVy either that God can and doth give 
tofim fareds aff/uOter a fermer of perception and thinky 
pfgi or that ali animals have immaterial^ andconfequentfyy 
according to ymr Lordftap J immortaljouhy as well as men i 
inito Jajthat jUas andmiteSy f^c. have immortal fouls as 
i^ellasnmj will pojibly be looied upon as going agreat way 
toferyeanhypothefts. Here Mr, X^f i/ fuppofes, iSaa±fen^ 
fathm imiJie^ thinking^ as mudi as it implies perception - 
frhicb IS quite wxong, I poncenre. Since 
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18 there for refufing them an immaterial fpon- 
taneous mover, when we confider that the 

admU 

Since he wrote, others have caught the hint, and 
brou^t in iti^eelsinvimgary mio^htrfmcrofcopicalani-. 
malcuUty to cxpofc the immateri^ of fou!s» Butw|jcu 
the firft furprise of thi$ novelty is over, and we b^tn to 
look where the ftrength of the cAjcaion Jics, it difap- 
pears. Muft it not appear more wonderful to uis, to work 
a piec9 of mechanifm in the bounds of a mite, or other 
animalcule, than in the bounds of a horfe or an elephant ? 
Infinitely frnall things Jhew infinity of power j as mufh 
^5 infinitely great things, Jn this Td!pt€t dien thefe 
animalcula are as great Jnftances of the wifdom and 
power of God, as the largeft living creatures. In the 
next place, doth not this mechanifm as much requij* 
an external immaterial power (fee No i^, 14, 15 of this) 
^ any mechtoifm whatf)ever? And who fupplies this? 
In the laft place, they move fpontaneoufly. TTh^ "ob- 
jeftion fuppofes this. Spohtaneous motion k different 
from mechanical motion, by iht terms 5 therefore it 
»mft require a different immaterial principle, (feeNo ig^ 
20). Where is the difficulty in aH this ? Or rather ia 
Vhat particular is it not demonftrative ? gut perh^ 
^e Authors who fert this objedion, imagiaed it Wuld 
be unkind not to allow thefc little ariimal^, tp h^ c^taia 
h'Ums, theefeSls of chance^ pxofth^ no4urd fomrsof 
maHer f Ox ttqt infinite power 4oth mt req^cb to infinitely 
^U things I but that this ha field fir any htmgUng cmifi 
to work in f But ^et us imagine the difference of ax^ 
Jtion, and the various laws of oe^pnomy in the various 
^eqcs of thefe creatures, and we (hall conceive of them 
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admirable ftrufture of their little bodies is thei- 
work of infinite Wifdom, and that infinity 
Pow*r vouchfafes to concur inceflantly with 
all their fpontaneous motions? Philofophy 
doth not countenance us in faying tbatimma^ 
terial jubfiance co/is the Creator more pains in 
makings than matter doth ^^ fa that there JhouU 
he a fear city of it \ or that it is too gpod to 
be wafted, whcp we fee his own wifdom and 

in quite another light. To y^luch purpofe I (hall he]t 
fubjoin a paragraph from Pr« KeiV^ IntroduSi, ad ver* 
^hyjic, led. 5. Cumanimalct^lumquodvisfit corpus orga- 
ns cum j perpendamus paulifpeTj quam diUcatt^Ia ^ fubtilei 
ejfe debent partes ad ipfum eonftituendum^ ^ ad vitalem 
a^sftnm cfmferuoTtiam ntajfari^. Haud mehercuUfaciU 
CflncipittiT'i quopaSf^ in tarn angufto fpatiolo comprebendi 
pojjint ; cqry quod ipjius vita fony ejiy mufcuU ad tmtum 
necejfarijij glandula ad liquored fecirn^os^ ventriculus^ 
i^eftina ad alinwtta dig^enda^ l^ alia membra innumera 
fine-quibus animal eJfe non poteft. Sed cumfingula memorata 
mumira funt etiam corpora organicay alias etiam habebunt 
partes adfuas aifiQnes necej/arias. Conftabunt enim ex fi-y 
}risy membranulis^ tunicis^ vsnis^ arteriisy fi^rvis i^ bifie 
JimiBhus canaUculis numero fere infinitisy quorum exilitas 
imaginationis vires fuperare videtur^ At bis Infatite prope-- 
modum mnores eJfe dehent partes fluidiy qmdper canaUculos^ 
hofce decurrit^^nempefangmsy lympba i:f fpiritus animales^ 
fuorum in grandioribus animalibus incredibilis eflfubtilitas^ 
h Ais work for any thing but infinite Power ! Ccrtainlyi 
this objeAion is ill chofen^ 
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power fo eminently laid out, in fo little room, 
I fliall flie w in another place, that the faculty 
called infiinSiy is n^oft remarkable in the low« 
eft, m6fl: contemptible rr«/«r^j 5 and that 
this infiinSi is nothing but the immediate direc-' 
iifn and guidance of the Divine Wifdom, to 
fupply the power pf reafon, which thcfe crea-- 
tures want. And fince in the queftion about 
the immortality of the foul, the brute-ibul is, 
qn all occafipns, brought in on a parity with 
tlie human, I (hall there endeavour to afiiga 
(hie difference between the rational and brute^ 
nature ; fince it already appears not to be a 
difference of fubftances, but ofpowersbclong-r 
ing tq one ^n^ the fame kin4 qf fubftaoco^ 
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SECT. Ill- 

^§ natural immortality of the fiut 
Jbewn from its being (i fimple or 
uncompounded fubjlance ; whatthis^ 
immortality imports. 

AFTER what has been fftid , it might not 
* perhaps be improper to examine the 
arguments that are generally brought to (hew 
the materiality of the fdal, or the objedions 
againft its being inunaterial^ upon which 
our prejudices make us lay great ftrefs } for 
though when a thing is on<;p proved true^ 
we need not much concern ourfelves with 
what is faid agamft it, iince there cannot be 
contrary truths ; yet (as hath been lately 
well oblerved) fince obje£tions founded up^ 
on prejudice gain eafy admittance^ and few 
words fenre to oiake them underftood, it 
will not be amifs to take notice of theie ; 
but this may be done with more eafe an4 
clearnefs a little farther on. Wherefore that 
we may the better underftand the nature of 
^e huQian foul, let us next confider the con* 

fequences 
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fcquences of its being afimple or uf^compqund'- 
edfubfiancey for if it w^re made up of parts, 
as matter is, it might be contenc|ed that it 
could naturally be r^f&lved Into thef^ parts 
again, by the ^ion of fomething « otbcf 
l^pon it 5 whereas if it hath no pgrts, or is but 
one fingle uricompqunded thing, we (hall be 
iatisfied in our own way, that it is liable but 
to one change, or cafualty, w;^. to be anni# 
hilated, or to be dcftroyed by a Being ui 
Ti;i5hofepowcr that eiieft is competent. Inor-^ 
der to this, and to help us to get the bettci 
of fome of our prejudices, whereby we are 
ftiU applying the properties of matter to fpi- 
rit, by which, in prqpriety we fliould alwaysj 
mean immaterial fubftance {a) ; I fliall pre- - 
n^fe the following obfervations, 

ir. m 

(a) Mn L9ciii In bis coMtroveriy wl& the Bifhop of 
Wwctfhr mff nrionrad above, endeaivotirs to jufHiy his 
lifijig the wdrd Jfiritdsic a thinking (iibftahce, without 
excluding materudilyoutof ft, by the audtorhy ofVir^ 
gil and Gc^o : vrbece he fays ' ^^ Whedier they 
^* thought i^t in this [dial the fouj might ^jc only a 
^< fixbtil matter, whidi might come under thp name of 
f^ tiura^ or ipits or ather,] I do not f^y: thatisnotthe 
^< queAimi ; but'whether they fpoke properly, when they 
\^ called an aftive thinking fiibftance, out of which they 
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11. Nnfubjtance or being can have a natu^ 
ral tendency to annihilation^ or to become no-* 
thing. That a being which once exifls (hould 
ceafe to exift, is a real effedt, and muft be 
produced by a realcaufe: but this caufe could 
ix>t be planted in the nature of any fubflance 
or Beings . to become a tendency of its na-* 
ture ; for it could not be a free caufe ^ other- 
wife it muft be a Being itfelf, ^hc fubjeft of 
the attribute freedom y and therefore not the 
property of another Beir^i nor a neceffary 
caufey for fuch a caufe is only the effed: of 
fomething impofing that necefiity, and fo no 
caufe at all . Neceffary caufe $ and pajhepow^ 

*^ excluded only grofi and palpable nuUter, fpiritui^ fyn 
*^ rit, (^c." But with fubmiffion, I think no man ever 
before defended the propriety of anexpreffion, exdufive 
of the truth of it, in a philofophical icohtroverfy. If the 
acceptation of a word is fuch as determines the queftibn» 
without farther argument, aa in this cafe, to juftify the 
propriety of it then, is to make the common ufe of lan« 
guage decide in points of p^ulofophy. If Cicero or Vir^ 
gil had wrong ideas as to the immaterially of the foul,^ 
though they expreffed thefe wrong ide^is ri^t, that doth 
not mend the Qiatter, The difpute between the Biihop 
and Mr, Locke^ was, whether matter could think, an4 
lipt the (^laijc^ acceptation gf th^ woxd^irims^ 
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rr^ deny the t]piic|g tfa^y feem fi)^ e>cprefs. Thb 
efFed: therefore muft be theoperation and efr^ 
ficiencjif of another 5^i«^ 4^ exfra. Oifw of 
our prejadUces here is, that! we imagine BeingM 
may have a natural tendency to change their 
nature ; but thra th^r nature would be incon* 
fiilent, and deftru&ive of itrelf(^^^ and the 
fanjte argument may be.applied here to the na<^ 
tural ftate of beings in general, as was appli^ 
ed at N'' 14. of the firfl (edHon to the flat? 
of reft or amotion of matter in particular; fince 
that is but ;on? particular caufe of the natural 
ftate of being. For a tendency to perfe vere in 
the fame ftate of nature, and a tendency to 
change it, ^re contradidorics, and impoffible 
to be^ plantjed in the fame jfubjed: at once : or 
(noEto urge tl» contradidlion) if the laft pre-* 
vailedi the teniaining in the fame ftate, fora-^ 
nygi veil time, would be impoiflible. We for- 
get the trae caufe of all thefe tendencies, the 

will of God y which it is abfurd tofuj^ofe con-? 

.-,.-. ... , . • • .1 

(b) The natures of things are only the i4eas' in the dJ* 
Vine intelle£l, confifteritto be made fubFi^ together lil 
the fame fubjeflt, extra intelleBum j but tneldea of a ten- 
dency deftru6Uve of that nature (/. e. of thole other ideas J 
^uft have been inconfiflent with them j which points 01^ 
i9 us th« Qrigin of tl^e co(itradl<^on, 

• trary^ 



trtry taidelf/ttie tendSfiK^ife man^^ peri 
fevere id the Mnt ftatt ^reft or motion it 
HOtbiAg but <he will of tlneCreator, who prc- 
fervesall tbiftgS In thcirejciilfthcc, dnd manner 
b( €idAthct((^}: oor can Hve have rtcourfe ta 
ali6ther caufe'fei? the pfrfcferi^tlonof immjate- 
ikl Aibft&i^rte in it» e:^(ienceand manner of 
exiftencc*; takingmami^^^Fcxiftenceina-lar- 
gerftnfe, (becaufe^bififig 431veit tan change 
ihe ftate of ite cogitatiorh (tify. - Therefore, asf 
I faid, 'thele tendencies are originally to be 
Aferibedto >the will of Cod, aiid it is abfiirf td 

(o) Definantjam'fhilofophi coniinmtt mtus exquirere 
caufamj alia quippe agriofcenda ejt nulla pra^fr primam 
fSamy qua ndn modo nurtuniy fed res oMies in effifiia Cffn- 
fkPV4t I Dewimfcik iJpU Mak* H^ iiMd tatimu pirfivefM 
99^9 qmm^'lpii c^fttimatir e0fms.fdittQ9i,figftrai co^ 
foTy iHitali^ qii0vix ifiltffwtpdi fiffiffimuM^ ^^fiH^r 
eadim fermamr^y. p\fi vis fltqua jexUma (at iurh^romt^ 
Introduce ad Ver. Phyfic^ Lefl. 1 1. 

(d) The ftcft exSlence of niaUeri .and, every change 
fit the maimer of its eidftence, ^uir^ an immaterial 
Caufe. And though every chai^ of the manncf of the 
cboflenoe of ipirit, ;doth not immii^tely proceed boat 
the power of God, t)eing a<^ve itfelf in chan^g the 
&tte of its cogitation ;. yet the having received this a^- 
Vity (hews it no lefs dependent on the will of the Crea* 
lor, than if it were preferved in one continued ftate of 
imiAilrity. 

"^ fuppoie 
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hpi^^iSktm cotiti^. What ^ fuppofe a 
tendency of, rnitute ta a chftnge in ix^Lteriat 
things^ is but the gradual effeSi of an exterior 
cmfe^ cvkAthztcxhipaitiXi xt^orkbg a diafige 
m thtvti^ as when ircKi expend to the air ia 
gradually confuirted to sn^^ which is i mif^ 
taken for n mltural ttfndenejr, becatde bf tfai 
downed and imperceptibltoeis t>£ tlie opera*- 
tbn (<); Another of our |Jre|udices is^ that 
We argue from a change c^ afccidedt& of thd 
fame f«bflalicej to a change of the fubftaaod 
itfelf^ (though a change ^ fiU^ftaoce ig.im^ 
|Ht)pa:l]r &Ued a change) i ihd. becania fbkne 
exterior thing is iHlL em<Sbing thefe changes of 
accidente^ in fuch ckiaiedid 0hjed:da8.iteaio 
W>{i fm&i)m with^. We imagine that ii]iQift«& 
terial iub^ttoce{or beibg may haiiffi a nanural 
tendiency tot docajr or. feedbme ndthit^. But 
methii^$ vifeikould.cpiHtbisprejudiccv w^imi 
we fee» that even this.tihQnge of aceidedts of 
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(e) Pbiioroj^heh obferve this, is efFe£bd hf si fcrmeii'' 

tation, which, by the laft fe6liQn, is no natural pdWef 

of matter. ** For air (fays Sir tf. Ntivtony Opt p* 355.) 

abounds iKrith acid vapours fit to {H^mote fermentkddns^ 

as appeitfs by rufting of iron ahd Copper in k;' the kilid'^ . 

hug of fire by blowing, itd ^ bi^tiitig oi&kt Uvtt by 

moml •f f eipicatioii^ 

natural 
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natural bodies is not effected tlithotit die 
concurrence of Alm^hiy Po^er. 

^ IIL No i^eing^ Jh$i^b it batbpw^er^ can 
bavejucb p^wer ax to annihilate itfeff: for 
then it ought to have power to eiFe^ that it 
ihouldhkvenopower^^whichiscontradidtory % 
£nce;we:al:e forced' to ftippofe the thing ftiU 
remaijiing, which we fuppofe taken away^ 
If a caufe prodoceth an efFe(ft/ it mufl have 
power to finifhthat effect ; other wife it could 
notrbs the cauie of it,: and in this c&fe if it 
had power ^ofihiih theef&d, the e^e(6t could 
not be:finx{hed, that powter ftiil remaining. 
It istheceforc the fame 'contradidion to fup« 
pQffiithat.a being fhouid annihilate itfelf, as 
thaAikihouid create ^itfelf; namely^ tbat it 
fimWaSt when it^is:not% Yet we contrad a 
pptgndicey Iwhich mifcesus fancy that zBeing 
could put an end to -itfeif^ as when a mati 
gives himfelf a deadly wound. But it is beg- 
ging the queftion to fay that a nKin annihil- 
ates himfelf in fuch a cafe; anc| it is frpnt 
fuch inftanccs only that we contrail this pft- 
judice. The ftrength of the man's arm aoth 
that, which» with the fuhfequent efificiency of 
other caufes^ brings on the end of \\^ ; which 
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it is not allowed \% the end of beings more 
than the change of figure or pofition in mat- 
ter is the annihilation of matter. In the 
prefent cafe, by fuppofition, no caufe co-ope- 
rates befides the power of the being itfelf 5 
and there is no tendency to annihilation in 
the nature of any being without the efficiency 
of fome other caufe, by what was faid juft 
now, N"^ 2. but chiefly, by what is faid 
there, it is God who preferves all things in 
being and exiftence : therefore no being can 
annihilate either itfelf, or any other beings 
without it were fuppofed able to refift infinity 
of power, which conftantly preferves them. 

IV, It will be faid, fince finite Beings 
have no tendency to annihilation, there will 
be need of no power topreferve them in their 
natural ftate. But to this it is anfwered firfl:, 
that any being (this ftone for inftance) as 
cxifting this minute, hath no neceffary con- 
nexion with itfelf, as exifting the next. This 
is of the nature of all contingent beings ; 
every minute of their exiftence is indepen- 
dent of all the reft, and therefore muji depend 
upon fometbing elfe : for their exiftence by 
the terms, is not abfdutely independent of 

Vol- L Q_ alj 
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all things ; othcrwife it would not be contin^ 
genty but neceflary. If the exiftcnce of a 
being this minute inferred its evidence the 
next, it would be a phyfical contradidioa 
that any thing that had ever once exifled, 
fhould ever ceafe to exift ; and contingent 
exiftence would be the c3M(t oi necejfary ex- 
ijlencei which is abfurd. And fecondly, this 
brings us, by another kind of reafoning, to 
what was aflerted N^ 2. and which is the 
chief anfwer to this objection, that the non- 
tendency of beings to change their .date, or 
their tendency to perfevere in their being and 
exiftence, hath no other caufe but the wiU 
of God y and that tendency is but this con- 
tinued a£t of his will exerted, and taking 
effed:. It would be abfurd then to fay, be-* 
caufe the tendency of beings to remain in 
their ftate of exiftence, fuppofes the conftant 
concujrence of the will and power of God ; 
therefore fuch a tendency fuperfedes the wiU 
and power of God in their aftual preferva* 
tion : and yet the obje£tion comes juft to 
this. We faw in the laft fedlion, when 
fpeaking of the cohefion of matter^ that it 
is a continual power impreifed, which con- 
ftitutes the folidity of it. And generally^ 

iince 
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fince to nsjill and to doy is the fame thing to 
infinite power, the prefervation of sill things, 
whether material or immaterial, is the fame^ 
or equal to a continued creation. A continued 
2Jdi of the will is a continued aft: a fufpen- 
fion of an a<9: of the will ie itfelf a pofi* 
tive a6t, (as will appear in the next fedlion). 
And therefore the prefervation of beings and 
its annihilation, require as politive an a£t, 
as its creation. ^ 

¥♦ Thefe things being premifed, it ap- 
pears that all fubftance equally, as well ma-* 
tcrial as immaterial, cannot ceaie to exift but 
by an effedl of infinite Power. And the 
only remaining change it can be liable to 
from the agency of any fccond caufe, is in 
its accidents, or fuch properties as are not 
necefifary to it, as fuch a fubftance ^ but 
which being altered, it remains ilill a Tub- 
fiance with the fame fundamental and fpe^ 
cific properties it had before \ that is, ftill 
^e fame fubftance. 

VI. All the changes of this kind, which 
happen to matt;er, are effeded in it, becaufc 
it is a fubilance compounded of parts, and 
agjlia divifible into parts, each of which is a 
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folid, extended, divifible, figured fubftance ; 
or hath the ejfential properties of the whole 
of which it is a part, as much as the whole 
hath. For in any indivifible of matter, fup- 
pofing fuch were poffible, we can conceive 
no change poffible : becaufc it would imply 
a contradidion/ It could not be changed in 
folidity or extenfion ; that would be to change 
it in quantity, which could only be efFcdted 
by adding parts to it, whick is no change in 
itfclf ; or by taking parts from it, which by 
fuppofition it hath not. It could not be 
changed in figure or dimenfions, without a 
change of the pofition of parts, which it hath 
not. If it (hould be faid, that it might be 
dianged from reft to motion, or from mo^ 
tion to reft, this is no change of this indivi- 
fible confidered alone, but a change of it 
confidered with relation to fomcthing elfc j 
to wit, other parts, the diflance between 
which and it is changed. Even in abfohte 
motion nothing is efFededixit a determination 
of the inaftivity, or refiflance, to one part 
more than another, which is no intrinfic mu- 
tation of fubfhnce or fubftantial proper- 
ties (f). In fhort, this indivifible «)uld un- 

d^go 
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i]BfifiaAce9 is pnly detennyniQd.tQ om fidc^ I think, or 
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dergo no cbaogc in itfcif, no not from any 
power, but a change of fubftance, or anni- 
hilation, 

teceives aparticular dire6iion,bfUtis not changed in quan- 
tity, tinlefs we take it relatively, or with refpeft to a 
terminus a qw. By N® i?. of the Hrft fe6lion, if we 
fix ofi fucb a terminus, the refiftance of niatter is end- 
lefly increafibk. In receding froih the terminus of reft, 
it fnn^ aht^ys receive anodier degree of celerity, and 
dierefore will make another degree of refiftance. This 
is becaufe of the degree of refiftance it made to rec|ehre 
diat celerity. It codd not make two degrees of refift- 
ance to be ftopt, imk6 it had made two degrees of re- 
filfesuftce to be put up into that motion. So that the in- 
c^eafe €f momeift fuppofes a previous repetition of equal 
refinances to tfqud changes. And therefore this refiftance 
taken aMbhitely, is always the fame, as much as the in- 
wBbnty is, as in N^ 13* of that feSion. However, in 
cafe o^ ibould be tenacious of the contrary, not much 
depends on tbk. But having mentioned moment as an 
a(fte&ion of real motion in matter, let me be permitted 
tb expkdny and reftrain a little, what Mr. Locke hath 
advanced concerning the motion of all finite (pirits. In 
Book a. chap. 23. £b£l« 17 and 18. having enumerated 
the primary ideas peculiar to body and fpirit^ as contra- 
diftinguiftied to each other, he makes mobility common 
to thenll both; which he illuftrates and defends, fed. 19, 
20 and 2 1 . He hath before afcribed motivity^ or a power 
of putting body into motion by thou^t, to fpirit, as one 
of the ideas pecidiar to it; fo that by mobility he feems 
to mean a capacity in fpirit of being moved, by fome- 
Ihing ab extras and not the power of moving, which is 

(^3 include^ 
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hilation, which is not a change properly 
fpeaking. If the matter of our bodies were 

fuch 

included in mtivityi efpecially fincehe makes mobility 
common to both matter and QMrit. Which, with fub- 
miffion, I think is very wrong, and tends to confound 
the natures of the two fubftances he would diftinguifh* 
We fay a things is moveable, which can be moved by a 
force applied ab extra : thus a tabk or a chair is move- 
able. And confequentlywecallathing immoveable which 
no force applied, or that we can apply, is able to move : 
thus a houfe or a mountain is iaid to be immoveable. 
Now a fubftance that no way impedes motion, but ef- 
fe£b it, can with no propriety, I think, have the csqpa* 
city of mobility afcribed to it, as it is afcribed to body, 
a fubftance which refifts motion,and no way eiFeds it, 
and therefore wants an external mover. To make fpl- 
tit material, and fo at once both to caufe and hinder mo- 
tion, is a plain contradiction. Spirit, it is true, ftops 
motion ; but it is by the fame thing efficacy y by which 
it begins it ; not by a deadnefs and refijiance in it/elf U 
he moved. Befides, a fpirit when it moves, hath no m9- 
nunt^ Z3i body hath, proceeding from its vis inertia. It 
cannot be faid to refift being brought from motion to reft 
et from reft to motion ; fmce it eiFe£ts tkefe changes. If 
it moved circularly, it could have no centrifugal force. 
When a man walks, his fpirit moves his body ; but is 
net moved by it. If both w^re moved, there would be 
no mover. Nay, even in the journey betwixt London 
and Oxfordy where the man's fpirit is not the mover, 
but die horfes move the coach, his body and all, his ipirit 
doth not impede the motion, or mah tbf draught heavier \ 

Of 
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fcch an indivifiblc, we could be afFededwith 
none of the viciffitudes we are now afFedlcd 
v«rith ; but our material part would be as in- 
diflbluble as now our thinking part is^ which 
is indeed alFedted with the changes of the 

or is not properly a moved. So that, in eiFe£l, mobility 
doth not belong in common both to body and fpirit. Nor 
farther, can motion belong to both, but in very diiFerent 
fenfes. Mr. Lscke fays, feft. ig — *• For having no other 
*^ idea of motion, but change of diftance with other beings 
^^ that are conlidered as at reft ; and finding that fpirits, 
^< Cff^/' Itis true, fpirits change place,and motion in this 
£enfe is competent to all finite ipirits. But in this mo- 
tion iiifjzxeviotmovedhxt movers I which is the diftinc* 
tion endeavoured to be canfounded. Sceptical people con^ 
dude from this, that whatever moves is material. But 
it will not follow that whatever moves, as a mover, is 
material, and has the relations of matter. For in the 
idea of the motion of body ^ a moved^ and not a mover is im- 
plied', and the aiFe£tions oi moment, rejijiance, 2xAtenr 
dency to move in the fame Jlraight and uniform dire^fion, 
are necefiarily included. Were there but one body in 
the Univerfe, thefe afFedlons would infeparably attend 
its motion ; and yet then the relation of diftance would 
never fhdw motion. The diftin£tion of ubi and in loco, 
which Mr. Locke, obferves, fed. 21 • to be of little ufe to 
our conception, was introduced probably, to fignify that 
body and fpirit occupy fpace after a different manner i 
though we cannot conceive that difference of manner. 

Qw4 ^^^y> 
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body, but without any fundamental change ^ 
or alteration in it's own fubflance. 

VII. All the changes then which happen 
to matter, are afFcftcd in it, becaufe it is a 
fubilance compounded of parts^ and again 
divifible into parts, each of which is a folid, 
divifible, extended, figured fubflance, or hathj 
the ejfential priiperties of the nxjbok of which 
it is a party as much as the whole bath. 
But furely this can never be faid of aSvoe 
perceptive fubfiance that it is compounded of 
parts, which are likewilfe aSfive perceptive 
fubfiances ; we fhould then have as many 
different perceptions and confcioufneiles as 
there were different parts of the foul : nof 
could fuch parts fubjedt an active percept;iv« 
fubflance to mortality, or corruption, though 
feparated j for thefe parts could not be other 
than a<aive perceptive fubfiances, as much as 
the whole is whofe parts they arc, any more 
than the parts of Matter could be unfolid 
or unextended. Parts of any fubftance mufl 
be of the fame fubflance, by the terms, and 
of the fame nature with the whole, of which 
they are parts; differing only from the whole 
in more 'or Icfs, but not in nature and fun- 
damental 
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damcntal properties ; otherwife thefubftance 
cf tbefe farts would not be the fame with 
tfiat of the whole : or they would be parts 
of the fame fubftance, and not of the fame 
fubftance, which is contradiftory. This is 
implied; ffay, by the terms, when we fay 
parts of the fame fubftance -^ for that is the 
fame fubftance confidered as having parts in 
iti where, bythefuppofition, the fubftance, 
and therefore the fubftantial properties in 
the parts, arc the fame as in the whole. 
That which adds weight to this reafoning is, 
that as it appeared in the laft feSHon^ that ac- 
tivity and perceptivity can behng onfy to im* 
material fubftance \ fo it ftiall be fliewn in 
the next, that they muft always belong to it^ 
of are infeparable from it* Therefore, if this 
fubftance hath parts, every part muft be ac- 
tive and perceptive. And the adhial fcpara- 
tion of fuch parts could never be the corrup- 
tion, or death, of aftive, perceptive, or living 
fubftance, but rather the generation of many. 

VIII; A living fubftance could not confift 
of other living fubftances, as a dead fubftance 
may be the aggregate of other dead fubftan- 
ces, upon this farther account, Deadnefsisa 

mere 
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mere negdtion^ and doth not want a principle 
of individuaUty^ to reftrain aiid appropriate 
it to any part of the aggregate. It would be 
abfurd to iay^ the deadnefs of every part is 
its own particular^ or individual deadnefs, 
which can be afcribed to no other part; and 
the deadnefs of the whole is like wife its indi* 
vidualdeadnefSy which muft be different from 
the deadnefs of all the parts. It would be 
abfurd, I fay, to fpeak thus. But adivily 
bemg a pojitive power ^ wants a principle of 
individuality s or the activity of any part, 
niufl: as certainly be the power of that part, 
and not of another, as its fubflance is the 
fubflance of it only, and not the fubfhnce 
of another. Or if we confider the acflivity 
of any part as a property, it mufl have that 
part, in exclufion of all others, as the fub* 
jed of its inhefion. And we may reafon the 
fame way with the perceptivity. If every 
part were perceptive, nothing could liinder 
the perceptions from being different, and as 
many as the parts. Thus neceflarily there 
would be a confufion and multiplicity of dif- 
ferent adivities and perceptivities in active 
perceptive fubflances that confifled of other 
adive perceptive parts. And if we can ilop 

at 
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at thcfc parts, of which wc have, been fpeak- 
ing, it is well: but if we are forced to allow 
of adive perceptive fubfbnces that do not 
conlift of parts ; why (hould we contend at 
aliy^r parts in fuch fubftances from the be« 
ginning ? And if we contend/^ parts at all, 
what reafon can there be given for floppbg 
at thefe parts, and not contending for other 
and other parts in infinitum^ which will make 
the abfurdity monffarous? And in either caie^ 
theadivity and perceptivity of the whole could 
sever be one fimple and uncompounded ac- 
tivity and perceptivity 3 or be individual to it^ 
in oppofition to the parts: but contrarily, the 
a(ftivity and perceptivity of each part would 
have its principle of individuality in that part^ 
in oppofition to the whole ; and all together, 
they would appear various, confufed, and di«> 
vided; znd one individual living, heing could 
never refult from them. If it fhould be fald, 
that the adivity and perceptivity of each part 
would not be diflFcrent from that of another i 
it is as if we (hould fay, the fubjeds of inhefi- 
on of thefe properties would not be difierent 
the one from the other, or that thefe parts are 
but one and the fame part, or that the foul is 
not made up of parts, or is indivifible. 

IX. The 
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rx. The parts of adive, perceptive fub- 
ftance, if it could have any, muft be alio 
a6Hveand perceptive from this confideration, 
that to fuppofe it otherwife is to allo^ that 
cBhity and perceptivity may refultfrom the 
j^ning together dead inert parts y which is the 
fame contradiftion, whether we allow it in 
material or immaterial fobftance : for it is to 
make the tfk&. perfeder than the caufe, by 
fuppofing perceptivity and fpontaneity both 
of motion and thought, and reafcMi itfelf^ to 
arife from the mere addition^ or Jun^ion, of 
things dead and inert, to other things equafly 
dead and inert. We fhall fee, when we come 
;again to fpcak of Mr. Locke's fufieradded pro-- 
perty of life, fenfe, and fpontaneous motion, 
that it could have no fubjeft of inhefion, be- 
fides the mere jundion of dead parts to dead 
parts : but thztjunSNon or addition^ which 
is itfelf a property, (hould be the fubjeft of 
another property, is againft fenfe and reafon. 
Therefore again, if an adive perceptive fub- 
ftance can have parts, they naufi of ncceflity 
be aftive and perceptive. And if thefe parts 
are indivifible^ wc are at length come to in- 
divifible living fubflances; and as fuch, not 

liable 
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liable to any change except annihilation. But 
he who contends, that living fubftance muft 
be compounded of parts, cannot confiftently 
with himfelf be fuppofed to ftop any where, 
but muft rather aficrt that theic parts are flili 
diviiible into other parts: in which caie he 
muft likewife fay that each part, in any di- 
vifion, or fubdivifion, is adtive and perceptive, 
for the reafon juft nowaffigned, viz. becaufe 
otherwife the whole could not be active and 
perceptive. This would be to multiply liv- 
ing beings endlefly, inftead of (hewing that 
they are mortal and corruptible. Nor could 
he make an individual living foul out of a 
compofition of thefe. The confcioufneiles 
refulting from the adivity and perceptivity 
of each part would be various and infinite. 
From what is already faid, we cannot be at 
a lofs for an anfwer, if any one fhould be 
fo humourfem as to fay, that adlive percep- 
cive fubftance may be compounded of diiS- 
milar parts, fonnie of which only are active, 
and others inert : for the firft ibrt only, fe- 
cludfBg the lail, would be adive fubflance. 

* 

X. Thus a living fobftance made up of 
dead parts is a contradidion ; and a living 

fubftancc 
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fubftance made up of living parts, is not one 
living fubftance^ but as many diftind living 
fubftances, as there are diftin£t living parts 
in it. And indeed this compofition and di«- 
vifibility of living fubftance muft infer the 
fame confequences, as if we fuppofed matter 
a thinking living fubftance: the fame mul- 
tiplicity, or rather infinite variety of cbnfci- 
oufne& and perception, muft be as well in 
the one dife as the other. But this is not 
only falfe, as plainly appears from the fim- 
plicity of our confcioufhefs and perception, 
but cannot poffibly be of any fcrvice to thofe 
whoaflcrt the foul's mortality j for fincc every 
part muft be a living part into which either 
fubftance, be it matter or fpirit, isdiviiible, 
becaufe a living whole could never be made 
up out of any number of dead parts : They 
muft neceftarily of courie by this fuppofed di- 
visibility, multiply living beings without end, 
or at laft ftop at indivifiible living fubftances, 
which are liable to no eftential alteration, and 
can never ceafe to be by any other means 
than annihilation. And from hence it fol* 
lows, that parts and divifibility are not af- 
fedtions confiftent with active perceptive 
fubftance, which muft be one, and fimple, 

without 
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without compofition. Divijibtlity is fuch aa 
affedion of fubflance^ as {hews on the one 
handy that matter, becaufe divifible, cannot 
think, or be a living fubftance ; and on the 
other, tlmt fpiritual fubftance, becaufe think- 
ing, cannot be divifible, or have parts. 

XI. The human foul then, having no parts, 
muft be indiiToluble in its nature, by any thing 
that hath not power to deflroy or annihilate 
it. And fince it hath not a^ natural tendency 
to annihilation, nor a power to annihilate itfelf, 
nor can be annihilated by any being finitely 
powerful only ^ without an immediate a<5t of 
^^thc omnipotent Cteator to annihilate it, it 
^^^muft endlejly abide an aSive perceptive JUb-* 
fiance^ nvitbout either fear or hopes of dying 
through all eternity. Which is, in other 
words, to be inuilortal as to the agency of 
all natural, or fecond caufes; i. e. naturally 
immortal. And this is the immortality which 
the Atheift, and really in the general what 
all men infifl: moft upon. We infift to have 
it proved in our own ways and demand that 
ft may be (hewn immaterial, fimple and un- 
compounded in its nature, as a pledge and 
fccurity that it is never to die* Lucretius 
^ places 
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places the mortality of it in its being materi- 
al s and when he imagines he hath proved 
that, he adds, as the criterion of immortality, 
that fuch a fubftance maft be fimple without 
parts, becaufe a change or lofs of parts is the 
death of that thing ^^^. It is true, the imma- 
teriality of the foul is a fatisfying pleafant 
contemplation, efpecially when we perceive 
that it is impofiible that ever matter can be- 
come adtivc or percipient, by any power, or 
in any the leaft degree, and in confequcncc 
of this difcovery come to the knowledge of fc- 
veral other moft weighty and ufeful troths: 
but were there not more dired and proper 
proofs, the endlefs duration of the human 
foul would remain precarious. The Atheift 
artfully feeks the leaft diredt and remoteft 
kind of proof J both becaufe, he thinks 

(g) At neque transferrt Jihi parUis^ nee tribuivult^ 
Immortdk fuod eji quicquam ': mc diffluere bilwn i 
Nam quodcunqtufuis nrntatumfatihts exit^ 
Continuo b$c mors eft iUius quodfuit ante. 

Lib. 3. ver. 51^, 

And after at ver. 807. he lays, 

Praterea quacunque maneHtatema, luceffe *ft^ 
Aut qmafunt foUdd cum corptre^ require i^usy-'^m^ 
Ant ideo dwrare atatemfojfe per Qmnem^ 
Plagarum quia funt expertia ; Jieut inane *Jtf 
^odmamt inta^um^ nequcab i^ufrangiturbilunt* 
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it hardeft to be given, and becaufe, when 
given, it proves not enough J for if that on- 
ly could be given, he would not want other 
fubterfuges, the laft of which I (hall endea- 
vour to prevent in the next fedtion. Indeed 
the neceflary perfedlions of the Deity, which 
ftand engaged for, and demand our appear- 
ance in a fecond period ; and the nature of 
our rational pleafures and defires, which fhew 
that we were defigned by an infinitely ratio- 
nal being for endlefs exigence, are the things 
that give the fanftion of demonftration to 
the immortality of the foul. No very great 
ftrefs could elfe be laid upon the fimplicity 
or di viability of its fubflance; fince furely 
wc may fay, it would be as eafyfor Omnipo- 
tence to deftray a fimple fubftance, as for fe- 
cond caufes to diilblve a compounded one« 
Let it be confidered, that immateriality is as 
certainly competent to the fouls of brutes, as 
of men : but the arguments proving the laft 
immortal, from the rational nature, and the 
necefTary perfcdtions of the Deity, are altoge- 
ther incompetent to them. And it hath been 
theconftant endeavour of the Sceptic to (hew 
a parity, and run a parallel, between thefe 
Vol. I. R two 
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two ^cies (b). Befides^ frdm wbdt hath 
been faid in the laft fedion^ it is plain, that 

even 

(h) And many good nieii (as y^ faid m the «id gF 
the laft fe£Uon) are needlefly terrified left every thing 
ihould not be different in thefe two fpecies j hence diey 
fight agairift the immateriality of brute-fouk, a» the mojt 
dreadful phammenoh philofophy cdutd difcover. Thus a 
learned and pbns Author (fee the Book esdied Tbeprne^ 
dure^ extenty emd Rtmts of humanUnderJtandmgy p. i*]^ 
'740 %^ '^ They vrfao hdd feniltive perception in 
^^ brutes to be an argument of the immateriality of their 
*^ fouls, find themfelves under a neceffity of allowing 
*^ thofe fouls to be naturally immortal likewife : ^d tfaejr 
<* are fo emharrafled in thinking how to diipofe of tfa<^ 
<< irrational immortal fouls aher the diflbhittoir of dleir 
<< bodies^ and what fort of tmmolti^ to oonedil^ fa# 
^< tbem, that tfaeyima^e them aHbiitetum to the great 
*^ foulor ijpiritaf the^orld; or by a mefemf iydii^ ta 
*< pais into the bodies of fucceedtng animals; and then 
*^ when they have done their work^ at the end oi the 
world, they are to be difcharged out of beings and a* 
gain reduced to their primitive nodikig.*^ Let me afl:> 
if this bea good argument^ duitwearenotto allow bnitlea 
to be aduated by an immstterial fiibftance (thbug^ reafon 
evinces it), becaufe Mrecannot tell faowtht Creator iKi|>ofea 
^3ff thefe fouls, after the diflbhitionof their bodies? fyiy 
Jhouldany roan embarrafs himfelf about this? Cannot the 
thing be done without hb contrivance ? Or when their lit- 
tle bodies were formed with fuch inexprefiible art and pow* 
er, was this point left to the determination of FMlofo- 

phers' ? 






even compounded, or maticrial fubftances, 
^re not diflblved^ and tnuch Ipfs could they 

be 

^h$rs ? Hef e itis foigot tjbat \ff oaturat i^oitaiit|r, ao 
f^or^ oui be meant, tbm tha^ a being fhould exift a^' 
lon^ as Qod doth not extinguifh it ; or as long as he fup- 
£pits ai^d prefeiir^ it: and dius there's no b^ng^but wha^ 
1^ naturally immortal. Even our bodies mi^t be thus 
^lixunortsd^ Qod fp wilUi^ it. Naj^ otberiivife there is 
no being at all but ^hat is naturall/ mortal. By natural 
ii^(un9rtality cannot be naeant that any being of itfelf^ 
and id)ftraifiing from the w31 and concurrence of God]) 
tfii^ld remain fot ever. No being is thus immortal* 
How abfurd is it, y4ien all immortality is founded on the 
nvlU and dejign of God j to feefe for a demonftr^tion of 
it i» the nature if tbecreated being itfelf! 

The Author epntinues, *^ Butif thefe fouls are onc^ 
*^ granted to be inunaterial, it is utterly inconceivable 
f < diat they fhould not naturally have the £une immor- 
*^ tality wtth thofe Which are human; fince vf'e cannot 
•* with any fenfe or conilftency diftinguifb two diffe^ 
^f rentkindsof inimortalityfor created ipirits. If ^ ^ul 
^^ of brutes is immortal, that cannot, wlkft fe|)feu:ated, 
*^ be thou^ to remab altogether in a ftate 6f utter in-: 
^^ aAivky and infeofibili^, which communicated fenfe 
^ and adivity to matter wbik in conjunftion ^rith \U 
** And '4 fo, they muft be lenfibleof happinefs or mife-« 
^* ry ; and, in fome degree, liable to rewards and punifh-^ 
** ments as eternal as their fouls." Here let me obferve, 
iSbaX the human foul being rational j and the brute foul not^ 
tbemte a moralager^y toAtbe other mt^ is the foundation 
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be dcftroyed, without the immediate power 
of God: and natural agency^ or the natural 

powers 

of a very confiftent and foKd diftinftion, I conceive, !)e- 
tween the one and the other, as to immortality ; fo far it 
it from being utterly inconceiveable ! Here immortality 
feems wholly founded upon immateriality^ which is ex- 
tremely wrong, Befides, an agent not moral, though 
capable of pleafure or pain, is not capable of rewards and 
punifbments, by the very terms, I fuppofe. Moreover^ 
brutes have not the nobleft kind of adUvity, even here, 
In a ftate of union ; vi%. the command over their pail 
perceptions ; and fo this Author cannot argue for that 
fpecies of aiJiivity in their foul when feparated. That 
which communicated ailivity to matter when in con- 
jundion with it, cannot indeed be utterly, noranyway^ 
inactive, when feparated from it. But if this be {o with 
refpeft to the brute foulj why 13 it all along faid with 
refpefi to the human foul by this Author, that thought 
and perception is the joint aSlion of matter andfpirit in 
ejfential union^ as he chufes to exprefs it ? He who al- 
lows thought to be thea£lion, or efFeft of matter (thou^ 
but as a partial caufe, or tro-efficient) will hardly be able' 
to prove the neceffary aftivity of feparate fpirits. He 
concludes, " What heightens the abfurdity of this way 
" of thinking is, that in imagining the fouls of brutes 
" to be immaterial, men muft neceflarily diftinguifh s| 
*' great variety of them both in nature and degree ; one 
fort for birds, another for beafts, and another for fiihes. 
And thefe muft be' all fubdivided again into very dif- 
ferent fpecies of immaterial fouls, according to the 

« different 
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ftwers of matter y is (like chance) only a 
name for our ignorance, or at lead for our 

inat- 

*• different forts there arc under each of thefc general 
V heads. Nay, every fly and infe£l muft on this fup- 
^^ pofition have fome fort of immaterial foul, evendown 
•* to the cheefc-mite; and what is yet more abfurd is, 
** that there muft be an infinite variety of immortalities 
*^ ima^ned to fuit the rank and condition of every in-^ 
*• dividual, living, fenfible creature." No certainly 
(fay I) not pne fpeci^s of immortality needs be ima- 
ged, but all left to the wifdom and power of the Crea* 
tor, who, as hath been obferved before, doth not dif- 
dain to manifeft the wonders of his knowledge and pow- 
er in the narrow bounds of thefe infe^-bodies, nay, to 
afhiate their furprizing mechanifm continually. We are 
^t fo much as certain of their immortality; forthe im- 
materiality, from which it is here inferred, is not condu- 
jQve ; unle6 this Author ihews how. And when he hath 
done that, he will have done no harm to philofophy . Laft- 
ly, why is the abfurdity fo much heightened by different 
ipecies of immaterial fouls, more than by different fpecies 
4>f material bodies ? There is really no abfurdity here but 
this, tb^t we chalk out a method for Omnipotence ; and 
then reckon every deviation from that method abfurd : 
and fo, if matter of (zSt did not convince us, we.might 
prove the exiftence of fo many different fpecies of ma* 
terial bodies impoffible. What is here faid to heighten 
the abfurdity, viz. that men muftdiftinguifha great va- 
riety of immaterial fools both in nature and degree, 
for infeds, fiibes, birds and beafts, ought rather per- 

R 3 haps 
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inattehtibn, If tKcn^ without his aft, & hair 
could not fall from bur head, which is true 

in 

■0 

haps to Be footec) ti)^ u a Very gr^tt Veatify ioif '^*9 
creation, and diat which flievifs ihi rijingfiati (ifinOMh 
Urial beings mairttained. It woutd be 2^ wide gajp, if -flfei^ 
were notfamg Betwe^ &^ inatter^nd ^^hipukJMi 
Mien we fee fuch a^^&//Wof workmanfliip anil pef** 
fe&oh maintained from rude, iinfbniif*d earthy filrM^ 
jdl the fpedes of plants and anithals, up to the hutiUiffht^ 
iy. And fihce the fcale of Mik^terfa} Ben^g^i is thus catri-> 
^ up to the human feul, hduinot certainly Wd i!hefe« 
Another Uite Author, I thhidt, fpeaks ihore ratSokiaUy 
(Dr. Vmuis J^utnei's t>eiMmfitdeeion^ fef<. p. g^.')^"^"^^ 
*^ Hence, fays he, it will ToMoW, by ftcccffilry 'torilfe 
*< quCTice, that every ratidhal, feri^bie, riid llvhig trei-* 
*< ture muft be endued with* f&tae rniirtaferialpriAcipte, 
^ which is the caufe of all tKdr rafforiid, fenfible, Cr 
*< animal opektions, C^<r/* Ahd Below,-^' IMi nmdb 
« we may fay with lafety, ^lat it is libt mc^iffiHetit; 
^< with reafon, tliat there riiiy fie fcveraldegr^safid 
* ' orders of ii^material Beings, wifli difFeteit powere aiwj 
*f feculdes, according to their dlifercntendl; and tlfiit 
>* fuch of thiife as are nladelJo iftUate bodife, May Be 
put into different Bodies, atcbtdiiig to their difi^irefat 
capacities J and when thefcimaterial Beiii^artfYepa- 
^« rated from thefe bodies, Yo^t Ac bodids are d^t 
^* it IS hot inconfiftcnt to imagine, that thi^ may tranfc 
^« migrate into other bodies,' and wimi they haveiinifhed 
M that courfc they were made for, they may dther ttf 
^ |aft1)caiipihil«cd, or ifthey afcea^e ofanyie. 

'warrf^ 
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in a literal and phyfical fcnfc; our fouls, tho* 
compounded, rauft endajrc for ever, without 
his aft to diflblve them. 

<< ward, .God may have pfOi9i4ed proper irecompences 
«< ^for il^^aiacording,^ ihcif fty^^ natjircs andfapa- 
** cities. There is^notJling m all. this but what is rca- 
** fonable:" Now If-even we can conceive more ways 
f)oflade, and fiot inconjiftent, bow. tb^ may be difpofed 
o^ lii^< J8 rljic.abfurdity confegu^nt \i^ aJlQwing 
tbcm to be uninaterial ! Though^ as thi^Jaft Author well 
obfcrves ^ little before, it is none of our bufmefs to deter- 
imne\wbat^bec9mes ^f Aem^tir Jeat^. 

We Ibould never difl^ble<^y 4^th £6r jear of its 
Gonfequences. It is direfily impoffible that truth fhould 
liave a^y.b^.4»]i4*^e^pe$. The things we are afr^ 
of m^rbe but our pvm particular prejudices; and I 
.jhink it 43 To ia the prefect cafe, with r^fpeft to ,the im- 
HMiteriality <rf the brute foul. Befides, if we deny thefe 
to' be immaterial, we deny Ae moft convincing argu- 
me^^for ^ immatcrialily^of the human foul, taken 
Aim tiwinixefiftry ow^vity pf fliatftr. And thus thjs 
^^114441^. i^qiis Auditor, while ,)ie is zealous, to -ei^^- 
^^l^,4lieiqw^rt^ty of tbe /quI, • beq^nfe of its beii^ 
^rpin^teiialj^ g^esin effeft a great my to deny that very 
lininateriality ; ai^d d^us feems to defeat his own defign. 
"Tlie^ Sceptic, though* he is never confiftent with him- 
^f, -18 yeivery-dqiar-i^tedto4ifcover thefe incan- 
ifiKitftGies in lis M^cfdm^sr, ignd. il^ils.not to jmprQY<: 
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SECT. IV. 

That the foul after death is not in a 

fate of infenfihility^ torpor^ or 

deadmfs ; but mufi fill remain an 

a&ive living beings when feparated 

from the body. The controverfy be-- 

tween Mr. Locke^ and his adver-^ 

faries confdered^ whether the foul 

thinks always^ &c. 

WE fhallflill fee farther into the nature 
of the human foul, and be the bet- 
ter able to deal with iceptical objedions^ if 
we next examine, whether it is necei&rily 
adlive and perceptive, fo thatadivity and per- 
ceptivity are infeparable from it. This hath 
been aflerted above, at N** 7. of the laft fee*. 
tion^ where the argument in part depends 
on the proof of it : and though it is but the 
juft confequence of what is already faid; yet 
fince we oftener reflet upon the feeming 
ilate of inactivity and imperceptivity,' which 
the foul is fucceflively thrown into, while 
joined to the body^ and rather draw our 

gueflbs 
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guefles about its power and life in a (late of 
ieparation^ from thefe^ and conclude from 
juft reafoning concerning the nature of fuch 
a fubftance ; it will be neceflary to be parti- 
cular, in this point. And left an ambiguous 
ufe of words, hot importing precifely the 
fame thing, fhould perplex this matter, it is 
to be obfcrved, that by aSiivity znA percept 
tivity^ can only properly be meant, a power 
of acting and a capacity of perceiving, (or 
let both thefe be called fometimes powers, to 
fave words) ; and by being a£iive and per- 
ceptive, is meant the e^ercife of thefe powers, 
or redi adtion and perception : though per- 
haps this diftinftion hath not been exadUy 
obferved before, where it was conceived no- 
thing depended upon it And firft let us 
confider, whether the foul hath the pow- 
ers themfelves, in .a ftate of ieparation; 
and, if it hath, whether it then exercifes 
them; and kftly, whether it necei&rily ex- 
ercifes them then, or cannot be not-aSfive 
and not^percipient^ io to fpeak, when ei- 
ther entirely feparattid from matter, or join- 
ed to a iyAtm of matter alw^ rightly 
difpdfed. 

II. Now 
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n. Nowt^tafubflanoeliiivingdieprairer 
of action ) 'vdiile joined to dDodier dead fu]>. 
ibnoe^ as the fooi hadiiwliile joined to the 
lx)dy, by what is faid, fe£t. a.ihould only 
liave this power while joined to that ^ dead 
iiibAance, and be deprived of it when ^t^ 
rated &om that, >indades this. plain ^contca^ 
difdon, that a fubftance having (ieparofidy) 
no power to aft, by being joined to auotho: 
fubftanoe^ having alfo no power toadt, (which 
is true of the body univeriaUy ) acquires a 
f)Ower of adion, and eioercifes tthat ^wer. 
Which is the- fitme thing as to £iy that ^this 
power is aneffeA, afid yet of' nothing 5 for 
'tie uniting Ugitbir^ftwo fwirlefsfabftances 
'tun never be the caufe^efthisfafoer. It iidll 
i^e nieedleis to reply, that two ina^ivefbrts 
^ matter, or liquors, 4)iy being united, tx 
^mixed, willadl, ^ftir, ot £eraient 5 ifince it 
hath^beenlhewniabove, '(fi0. i.H^^ 14, 15, 
fifr. and JeSl. 2.^ii^ 3, 4, 5, &c.) thatin- 
dances of this kind are .the effeft.df ibme- 
thing not matter, sax immaterial power im- 
mediately imprefled. l!%e mutual a£tion. of 
the particles on each other in all fuch in- 
ilanccs, fliews their inertnefs, or refiftancc to 

a change 



It change of ftate, arid an inert aBive particle 
c^ matter is a ^larihg contradidion. ^efides 
that \vi all fuch ^afes, a .pfcxjigious force is 
lekerted by the kaft particles, which is di^i. 
ftG&y agairift the poflibillty of their being tte 
'mechamcal caufe 6f Tuch forte themfelves, 
ia$ hath at large been '(bLtvm(a). -Bcfides, 

thctiB 

{t) Let lAe Mo^tig inftanc^ be cdnfider^ iti ^rfs 
$1^ (Sir If. Newtm's Opticisy p. 352.) " And 'wphto 
^^ water and oil of vhiidl poured fucqeffively into the 
^^ fame vei&l grow very hot in the mixiiig» does not 
*** ifliis heat argue a gr^kt motion in the. parts of the H- 
*^ qaors ? And does not this 'motion argue that the paAs 
« ^ difs two liquors iii mixing coalefee wiA violeiicse, 
^^ and by confequehce rsfli towards one aaothtr t¥iJlh 
^^ an accelerated motion ? And when-A^Ua fortis or 
** fpirit of vitriol poured lapon filings pf iron, diflblves 
^^ the 6}ings with a gre^t heat and ebuUitioHy is not 
'^* this heat and ebullition effedled by a Violent motion 
"** of the paits, and does not that motion argue that the 
♦*^id partsof theBqfaor rafli'toMrards the parts t>f 
^' Ae'metilwWi Yioleh<fe, and rim forctUy into its 
<« ^poi^es, till tiidy getl>aween its-oiitmblt pai^dcSSf^dild 
^^ the nuunm^fe of tibe metal, ^d farrbimding'thoTe 
*^' particles lobfen th^m frofti "fiie maih niat^ and iet 
*'thcm at liberty to ^oat off into the Walter?'' -T^ 
read this lively defcription,' it i^7<^Id appiear that thife 
Jmall- particles fct about their *woiFk, like fo -many //V*- 
tie engineersy and demolifli one of the hardeft metals 
we lp?0W| which tji? grindiiig between folid rocks could 

P^ver 

I 
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. there is no arguing for the poflibility of a 
contradi&ion, fuch as that two powerlefsfub^ 
fiances Jhould beget power between them by bet- 
ing united. If two fubftances, both without 
power by fuppofition, when fcparatc, fhould, 
by their union, beget power, it would be no 
longer impoffible for matter to think ; for the 
ina^ive parts of the fame fubftance might as 
well become adkivc by being joined, as two 
different fubftances both badive. It is the 
want of power in the things themfelves that 
makes the contradi6lion, not their diverfity. 
Hqw furprifmg then is our general prejudice 
and inattention! Though power is the per^ 
fe&eft and moft precious thing in the world, 
and nothing could be a caufe without it, no- 
thing could make up the lofs of it, if it were 
deficient; yet we think nothing eafier to be 
found, or to be fupplicd ! We allow, for in- 

neverperfbnn. It is even obvious to common (enfe, 
^riiatever hath been thought hitherto, that it is impoffi- 
ble this fliould be the eiFed of fluggiih things, imper- 
ceptible for their littlenefs, without an immaterial pow- 
er exerted in them. If they perform this by moment or 
force it is plain they refift the impreffion of it : if they 
are attmded at a diftance, it is the demonftrable efFe£t of 
immaterial power. See the laft part of the note (x) N^* 
II. kSL 2. 

ftance. 
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Aance, that two dead fubftances may pro- 
create this eflence of nature (fo to call it) be- 
tween them! And what wonder is it then 
if we turn Atheifts and Sceptics 5 commit- 
ting fuch an outragious violence on our rca- 
fon ; on truth ! It is what is called a circle in 
reafoning, and a circle of caufation, to make 
the body, that lives by the foul, the caufe of 
life to the foul [b) : and it is no lefs an ab- 
furdity to make them mutually the caufe of 
Kfe and thought to each other. Wherefore 
we muft fay, that the foul hath the power 
6i a6Hon, when not united to the body 5 or 
after it is feparated from it. 

III. This truth may be alfo made appear 
thus. Since it hath been (hewn that matter 
is a dead fubftance in all refpedls, it follows 
that immaterial fubftance, or the foul, is the 

. (b) This argument is fet in a fair and true light, by 
Cyrus in his dying fpeech to his forts, (apud Xenoph.) 

*0t/?o» tyuytf Z maii^niy (fays he) «^i tbto vrohrolt iffilaSojy, ui n 

Tc^yiixfy. *Of« y»^ otj t« ^i^reu o'tSfAetlx, oo'oi' at w etvToT(; ^po' 
999 ^ i •i'vxif (urr» «raprp|^i|«»« tiiiyt Stfu^ dpfuv trat i 4"'X*»»' 

Toi- lUo? avrl^ fTir«». «. T. K Both thefe arguments ought 
to be gpt by heart* The whole fpeech is divine* only 
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aify thing in us that hath adive power. And, 
iiiu;« It hath a^v£ pow^r, that power muft 
inhere in it^ as ia itp fqbj^d } or th« power 
moA belpng to thQ foul, as a property of in 
natuTfy |t cannot beloqg to the ibul a$ a mere 
accident ; for (once nauDre) power cannot be 
prQ(}ttcecl by acddent, (or ^ being cannot he 
codued with power by ^cidentj) otherwife 
weihajl never be able to flop any where s all 
power might be thus produced by accicknt, 
and we nwft give ijp the principles ofrcafm* 
ing. And iince a^ive power muft belong to 
liie foul, a^ a property of its nature, that pro- 
perty cannot be feparated from it j without 
deilroying its nature altogether. For certain** 
ly power i^ the greateft perfection of any be- 
ing, as the want of power is the greateft ka^ 
perfedion. And a being cannot be deprived 
of the greate0: perfection of its nature, with- 
out having its nature altogether deftroyed^ 
Thus a^ve power could no more be fepara- 
ted from the fbul, without an a£l of Omni- 
potence to deftroyits nati)re,than folidity (or 
ina^ivity) could be feparated from mat- 
ter, without an ad of Omnipotence to de- 
ftroy the nature of matter. And a man 
cannot fiemgnd a ftronger proof of this 

point 
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point in reafon and fdiilofophy ; for we can-- 
not go beyond the natures of things ^ or be- 
yond that pfyu&er which is the origin of the 
natures of things^ without demanding that 
the foul itfelf fhould be independent. All 
that men want is to be fatisfied that power be- 
longs to the nature of the foul itfelf^ in op« 
po&tion to its belonging to matter. And in-* 
deed it is abfolutely necefTary that, as one 
fpecies of fubilance [matter] ia utterly inac- 
tive, by its nature aixi conftitution ; fo ano- 
ther fpecies of it [fpirit] (hould have .activity 
and power^ by its nature and conflitution. 
This, I fay, is abfolutely necefiary ; oihtt^ 
vfikweJhouldmakeaBivityandpowera mere 
accident in nature^ which is prodigioufly ab- 
furd. Wherefore we omft fay (as before) 
that the ibul hath the power of adion, 
when not united to the body; or after it is 
feparated from it. 

IV. If the foul hath the power of a^osi 
whim not united to the body, itmuft certain-^ 
ly have the capacity of perceiving then alfo : 
for to be adve, without 1)eing percipient of 
the aOion, is to be aftivc, not from an inter- 
nal principle^ or the power of adlion, but 

from mechanical nec^ty^ ioipoied by fome- 

thin^r 
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thing from without. To be a6tivc implies 
the iffill to a£t. If any thing ads without will- 
ing the aftion, it either adts againft its will, 
and then it is a percipient confcious being ; 
though rather forced than willing, in this cafe: 
or if it cannot have will either for or againft 
thea(3:ion,it is zmechanicalinjirument of ac- 
tion only, and no agent. Indeed adtivity im- 
ports to be living, and life without perception 
is not to be conceived : fo that aftivity in- 
cludes perceptivity in itfelf ; and \yhatever 
ncccffity there is for the fouPs being aftivc in 
a feparate ftate, tne fame there is alfo for its 
being percipient then (c). 

(c) We fee fome inferior creatures^ that do not change 
place, almoft quite divefied of a£tive power, whofe per- 
ception is yet indefinent. And if we will reafon from 
our own experience, our a&ive power is much more U« 
able to be impaired, than our perceptive capacity. If we 
cannot have a6tivity or lay it afide at our pleafure, as 
will ftill appear more plain ingoing on ; common (enfe 
diSates to us, that it is ftill lefs.in our power to have a 
capacity or lay it afide, at pleafure. Perception is often 
more intenfe, or hei^tened, where the a£Uve power is 
weakened, vdth refped to our bodies ; and becaufe it is 
weakened, as in a gouty limb. In ftiort, the very low- 
eft kind of life feems to confift in the perceptive capacity : 
fo that we can never inu^e this removed from a living 
being* Thefe feveral confiderations may help us to o« 
vercome our prejudices in this particular. 

I V. But 
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V. But farther, if the foul hath the power 
of adlionin a ftatc of feparation, we muft fay 
that it hath it always^ and without interrup- 
tion, fincc it hath it in itfelf, and indepen- 
dent of matter : nor can any theleafl fhadow 
of reafon be conceived, why it fliould have 
it at one time and not at another; or become 
endued with the power of aftion by fits and 
ftartS. And indeed, though the exerCife of 
the powers of adtivity and perceptivity may 
be frequently interrupted, by the indifpofition 
of the body, with which the foul is clofely 
united; yet it is impoflible that itfhould ata-» 
ny tirfic be without the peters tbemfehiSy even 
in a ftate of union with the bddy ; or fo be, 
at any time, that it could not aft and perceive, 
if the indifpofition of the body were taken off: 
for that is meant by having the power, but 
not the exercife of it. However, let lis fup- 
pofe that it wire io. If the foul at anytime, 
while it is united to matter^ were in & (late 
of total inadlivity and imp^sreeptivity, it Would 
be in a flate of dead fief s^ as much dS matter 
itfelf, which never had^ and never can havo 
thefe powers; and it would be impoflible for 
it to recover itfelf out of fuch a (hte ; juA a3 

you h S it 
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it is impoilible for any thing that never had 
life to make itfelf living. If it could reco- 
ver itfelf^ it muft be by an ad of the will» 
/• e. it muft will its own recovery : but this is 
plainly contradictory ; for that would infer 
that it was previouflyrecovered^ fince it had 
the power of willing, that is of adion. Nor 
could it recover itfelf without an adl of the 
will ; for recovering itfelf by the terms^ pught 
to be its own a£l;: but to ad without willing 
the adtion, is not to ad, as was (hewn juft now« 
In a word, to recover itfelf, is to exert the 
power it is fuppofed to want. And as it could 
not recover itfelf from this ilate of de^neis, 
fo neither could it be recovered from it by the 
dead matter of the body, which is the only re« 
fuge our prejudices can have recourfe to, for 
kindling up new life in the foul. This would 
be ftill to incur the former contradidion of 
fuppoiing tivo powerlefsfubftancestoprocreafe 
between them the power ofa&itm. It is in it- 
felf the moft exprefs contradidion, that one 
dead fubflancelhould make another dead fub-> 
fiance living. And there is no other caufc 
here comes in queftion, on the Sceptic's fup- 
pofition, befides two dead fubftances. To 
caU in the aid of a creating power ^ to rcfur-* 

4 ftifl* 
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Aifli the foul with fife, would be to give up 
his plea. Every thing ftiuft be contrary then 
to what he contends for. If then at any time 
the foul, while united to matter, were in a 
ft^te of ^^/^/ inactivity and imperceptivity, i(t 
would be in a ftate oi final inadlivity and hn- 
perceptivity^ and the creature would be dea<f 
in all ienfes. Therefore we muft fay that \vk 
the time of the deepeft fleep, or the greateft 
bodily indifpefition, the foul retains the pow- 
ers of adtiort and perception as niuch aswheiy 
it exercife^ them*, Or k really a<£ltve and per- 
cipientb And if this be fo while the foul is 
waited to dead matter, which fofar afie^if, 
as to impede the exercife erf* thefe powers; ic 
mu^ bcfo kfortkri^ in aftate of feparatioii. 
Wherefore, as before we were forced iQ 

•'.if 

own that adHvity and perceptivity belonged 
only to immaterial' fobftancej fo now wc 
muft own that tiey belong always U if^ (H^ 
gre infiparable from it. 

_ • « 

VI. Since the Ibul hath the power of ac-- 
livky, and' the capacity of perceptivity, in a 
^ate of feparation from matter, it muft alfo 
exercife that power, or be really adlive, and 
leially percipient in that ftate..For firft, as td 

Sz a£iivity j 
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aSlivity ; to give the foul a power of a&ioa 
always, and to deny it the exercife of that 
power always, unlefs it be united to dead 
matter, is to deny it the power of adion, un-» 
lefs it be thus united to dead matter; which 
is to make this power the tSeSt of its bemg 
united to dead matter ; or elfe it is trifling 
about words, to give it the power of adtion, 
and yet make it want another power to exer- 
cife that power. At that rate, it muft have 
a third power to exercife the fecond; and ia 
on. If it hath the power in a flate of fepa- 
ration, but never exerts any adion; it muft 
be either from defecft of power, or defed of 
will. To fay that it is fromdefed of power^ 
is a contradidion in terms : it hath been 
{hewn to have it always. If it be laid, that 
it doth not exercife the power for want o£ 
will, it muft imll the not exerciiing it y which 
is alio a contradidion in terms : for this 
very willing (or rather nilling) is exerciiing 
it; iince to oe;/// implies both adion and per- 
cejption. And it cannot be faid that it doth 
** not will at all, for or againil the exerciiing 
it : for a being that doth not exert an adion^ 
and yet hath the power at all times, ma& be 
£:ee to exert it^ or not. But that a free being 

ihould 
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ihould do one of two things, about which 
its freedom is converfant^ without an ad of 
the will, IS againft the nature of freedom. 
Exercifing freedom without willing, is as • 
much as to fay^ exercifing it mechanically, 
fiecei&rily, or without freedom ; which is 
contradiftory. Wherefore the foul really 
a£ts, fbmetimes at leaft, in a flate of fepara- 
tion, as was aflcrted. As to the capacity of 
perceivings the conclufion is ftill more plain. 
We have this capacity at all times ; and are 
really percipient fometimes, becaufe aftive. 
In perceiving we are purely neceflary and 
paflive, or it is not in a living being's power 
to become impercipient at pleafure y more 
tijan to become dead at pleafure 5 perception 
is ^he very loweft ftate of living. Wherefore 
(abftrafting from all impediments and ob- 
ftruftions, which are removed in a ftate of 
leparatipn) we cannot conceive perceptivity 
to confift in the bare capacity y without the 
creature's being aftually and indefinently per- 
cipient. 

Vn. Farther therefore, the foul not only 
;i6ts and perceives fometimes, in a ftate of 
fe|)aration from the bpdy, but it always a£is 

S3 <^^^i 
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and perceives in thatjiate : ,or, fiich is the 
nature of adive perceptive fubftaace^ that it 
cannot not ad): and perceive in that ftate. The 
reafons for this afTertion (beiides what hath 
been juft now faid concerning perceptivity) 
are, firft, that we find it is under this neceflity,^ 
even while united to the body^ if the body 
is rightly difpofed. It is not in a waking 
man's power to banifh action and perception 
from him. This would make Arapge work 
in the world (d). And the more he endea- 
vours to do it, the more will he defeat his 
own defigo, The only way for him to ac- 
complifh this, is to render his body indiipofed, 
by fatigue, liquor, or fome other method. It 
is eafy to obferve, and fhall be (hewn when 
we come to enquire into the pains and plea- 
fures of the body, that we cannot command 
fleep at our pleafure j fuppofing it for the 

f"/^ To become percipient, or impercipient, atplea^^t 
iiire, would be an ttkO: equal to annihilating, or re*. 
creating s^ain, the confdous Being arbitrarily. We 
might then elude puniihment from human laws, a^d a£fc 
what difbrders we lifted; nay fport with Qnmipotence 
itfelf, in a confcious, or imconfciousexiftence. This is 
inconfiftent with our being dependent creatures, and 

moral agents, and lets us fee the wifdom and. neceffity^^ 
of ordering tihings odierwifc 

prcfent 
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^eicnt to be an adive impercipient ftate 
of exiflence, though i]t will appear below^ 
N^ 23, that we cannot be fure that ever it is 
iuch. We muft wait till the body bath rui^ 
itfelf into diforder, or we muft induftrioufly 
procure its diforden Since then the foul ia 
under a neceifity of being a£tive and perci«* 
plenty when the body is rightly difpofed ; it 
ii^ows, that if the body were always thus 
diipofed, it fhould be always under that ne« 
ceility : or, that it (hould always be active 
and percipient, even while united to dead 
matter^ if this fyftem of matter were liable 
to no irregularity and diibrder. Now, iince 
the body cannot give it lefs impediment in 
adting and perceivings even when beft di£> 
|)ofed^ than nont df ally a;nd fince, when fe« 
parated from the body, it hath juft this de* 
gree of impediment from it, viz. none at 
all ; it follows that it mufl: be then under an 
equal neceffity at lead, of ading and per* 
cetving, as when, in a ftate of union with 
the body, the body is beft difpofed. If it 
fhould be faid thiat, befides the advantage of 
havibg no impediment at all from the hody^^ 
inr afting and perceiving, it mufthaveano* 
thcr, that of having its perceptivity excited^ 

34 ^ 
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by the aStion offometbing external to it i other^ 
wife it would not be percipient then ; and 
that the njattcr of the body, When rightly 
difpofed, doth this by adihg upon it : it is 
Itpfwered, that this is ftill to fuppofe it not 
percipient in itfelf^ but rendered fuch by be-« 
ing united to dead matter, which is the old 
contradiSiion &\\\ recurring. And this princi- 
ple (to take off an objedtion here by the by) 
fliews that Lucretius^ great argument is an 
unphilofophical miflake, when he fays fepa* 
rate fpirits cou^d not perceive without the 
help of the five fenfes {e). For to make the 

miniftry 

(e) Prattiridj Ji immortalis naturaanhnai *Jt^ 
Etfintiripotejiy ficretq a corf ore mjiro ; 
$junfue (ut opmr) e^m fadendum [fi fr^fiku^ 

au&arn : 
Nee ratione aliqnofmit propmere nebi's 
fojfumui infernas animas Jcherunte vagate^, 
PUfores itajuey i!f fcriptoritm facia priora 
Sic aniputs introiuxerunt finfikus- auSias. 
At nepufeorfum cculi^ nefu^naresy nee mmm ipja 
BJfepote/l animd i nequefeorfum lingua ^ necaures 
Ahjepu qmmd perfe pojfunt /entire \ nee effe» 

' Life. 3. vcr. 624. 

This argun^ent in plain Englifh is, I thinks if the 

ibul pm perceive without body or matter ^ it muft have five 

material 9rgans : a contradiftion, which \fi ^ cannot fix 

;iponli|$ adv^iariesj muft return on bis method citt2i^ 

foning^ 
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ininiftry of material organs neceffary (univer- 
fally in a ftate of fcparation) to the perceiving 
external obje(9s, is to make the perceiving 
them depend upon matter itfelf : or to make 
one dead fubftance become percipient by the 
help of another dead fubftance. Not to men^ 
tion that when he wrote his philofophical 
folution of the phaenomenon of dreaming, 
which takes up one whole book of iix^ he 
might have remembered that we are then 
percipient, when the fenfcs are difabled and 
(hut up. And €^where he hath very ex- 
prcfly obferved, that when we are without 
all fenfe from the body, we are nevcrtheleft 
ftill percipient (f). BefideS| this fuppofition 

is 

ibning. And when conitdered any way, it is only aa 
in&ed method of ailerting, that matter, a dead inaftive 
fUbftancfi! lives and aiSs, Ky the help of organs of the 
fame (Ubftance. What he enforces from the Painters and 
PoetSy doth not bring his argimient nearer a c^ncluflon^ 
Hedifproves nothing, becaufe a Painter ayAi, not draw 
the portraiture of a feparate fpirit ; or becaufe die Poets 
defcribe it analogous toourprefentftatej orbeoauiethe 
eyes, tongue, ears, could not perceive without the foul. 
Our irhodtoi fceptics would do well to find out the 
ftrength <A this ob}e£lion, or difown it ; as alfo to re* 
poncile it with the following citation. 

(f) Ptattna mqlUfin^ aim dedita, membra^ 
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is manifeftly falfe in fad^ for the ibul is pcr-» 
cipient of its own internal adions, as in N** 
4* and it ads thus internally, without being 
excited to fuch adion by the body, of which 
we have undeniable experience : if it were 
otherwife, it would ftiil want the power of 
adion, or receive it from matter ; which is 
an abfurdity that always returns upon us. In 
the laft paragraph an abfolute neceflity hath 
been (hewn, why it (hould a£t in a ftate of 
fepatation, fometimes at leaft, fo that it is 
percipient alfo without the n9eansof the body^ 
contrary to the fuppoiition on which the obf 
jedion proceeds. By the power of refledlioa 
it is both the percipient, and affords the ob>« 
jed of perception to itfelf, as its former per* 
ceptions become the objed of fubfcquent 
ones {£). The argument from the beginning 

of 

pffufumque jacit fne fenfu corpus mujium : 
Eft aliud tamen in nobis ^ quod tempore in itb 
Muttimodis agitatur ; iff onoteis accipit in ft 
Latitia motus^ ffi curas cordis inaneis* 

Ibid. vcr. rrj, 
(jS) Mr. WoBafton fays (IttUg. afNat. DtBn.feBt. 5, 
Prop. 15. p. 91.) Nor is it at aUiiirprizinj^thatweiboalfl 
hotbeaUeto do this [draw an image of the (bul in our 
ininds, ^t is, in the foul itfdf] : for bow can tiie mind 
be the obje£l to itfelf \ It may contemplate the body 
Wbicb it inhahit9|. inay be confcious ffiU m» 0^^% ^^ 
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of the fecond paragraph is univerfal and ab- 
folute^ as being drawn from the nature of 
both fubftances feparately : and therefore, 
<m<:e again, it doth not fknd in need of the 
a&ion of exterpal matter upon it to become 
percipient. 

Vm. But fecondly, the ncceffity of our bc^ 
ing always a<ftive and percipient in a feparate 
ftate, will yet better appear, if we confider 
that though a<Stivity be a power, it is not a 
power to a£t or not to ad at all : but rather 
a power to a€t this or that particular a£tion, 
preferably to fome othen If adlivity implied 
a power mt to aSf at ally it would be contra^ 
didory to itfelf ; for it requires no power not 
to aft at all, or it is the negation of all pow-^ 
cr. Liberty is a power to do an aftion, or 
not to do it; but not a power to do that ac* 
tion, or elfe to do no aftion (Jo). There is a 

great 

tefleil upon the Ideas it finds: but of its own fubftance 
it can have no adequate notion, unlefs it could be, ast 
it were, objeft and fpcftator both. Only that perfeft 
]3eing, whdfe Ibiowledge is infinite, can thus intimate* 
Jy know Waifelf. 

{h) Mr. LockfkySj (B. 2. cbapi 21. feft. 27. J *^ A 
5« man ftmding o»a dffl', is at Ebcrty to leap twenty 

^« yards 
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great difference betwixt not doing a particular 
a£tion» which is one fide of the alternative in 
liberty, and an utter abflaining from all ex* 
ercife of adtive power, which is one fide of 
the prefent queftion. Let us confider the 
terms ;. A power to do no adtion, is no pow- 
er to do any adion. If we had fuch a pow- 
er, we fhould be wholly and finally inaSive^ 
and ftand in need of the firfl Caufe to re-cre- 
ate again fome power in us. Or, if acftivity 
implied fuch a power,it fhould be firft a pow^ 
er to ad, and then a power not to have the 
power to ad : (6 that take it which way we 
will, it is ftill a felf-deftruftivenotion.Therc- 
fore the foul in a feparate ftate muft necefia- 
rily and mcefiiintly a£t fome adion or other ; 
and is only free as to the choice of its adions. 
This argument deferves our attention, and 
will, I prefume, be found decretory. 

*^ yards downwards into the fea, not becaufe he has a 
^^ power to do the contrary aAioiit» which 19 tp lipaptwct^ 
** ty yards upwards, for that he cannot doi but he it 
** therefore free, becaufe be has a power to leap or not 
** to leap. Butif a greater force than his, either holds 
^^ him faft, or tumbles him down, he is no bnger ftt;e 
^^ indiat cafe; becaufe the idoipgi^ or forbearance of 
(< iiM particular adioa^ <s Qo longpr in his powcr«^'\ ; 

IX- But 
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IX. Bat to f eafon fiiore mechaiiically with 
fomc; let us fuppofethat the foul might have 
the power not to zSt at all^ atfome times^and 
that adivity implied this. In order to exer- 
cife this power, (if that were proper) or to 
fufpend the exercife of all power, it ought to 
will not to a€t at all, for fuch a certain time* 
By what is faid,N^ 5. it hath the power to 
aft all this time \ and though it might beeafy 
to abftain from any particular adtion, for the 
time required, by doing other adlions and fo 
occupying its adtivity that way j yet, there be- 
ing a pleafure to an adtive nature, to befome 
waybufied,in thought or hiotion^ it mufl be 
always on its guard againft all adion, that it 
do not una waresbfeak out into the exercife of 
its a£tivity, by doing fome adion or other* 
That is it mufi he vigilant and aSive^ left it 
jhouU beaSiwe^ i. e. it muft will the doing no 
adlion, and that for the whole time fuppofed ; 
which is again felf-deftruftive, for tonvill is 
to ad:. If this were pofiible for the ibul in a 
ftatcof feparation, why (hould it not be more 
poffible for it in the prefent djfadvantageous 
ftate of union ? for there is nothing here faid 
which our own experience doth not teftify> 
^ . 4 when 
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when we are under no indifpolition, or rathef 
no great indifpofition of body ; and any per- 
fon, on trial, may be familiarly convinced of 
it. What t(»ture would it be to an infant, to 
keep it from ftirring band or foot ? Nothing 
can flop die adivity of the foul, but being 
clogged widi an iU-difpofed organ; When 
we arc iick, or heavy with fleep, or fatigue, 
it becomes eafy to abftain from acfUon of the 
body, or mind ; and only then. In the pre* 
&nt incumbered ftate, we find it is as eafy to 
vill (which is the only proper aSion of the 
mind) as not to will^ not to mention the ne- 
ceffity we are under; and there is a. pleafiire 
in reflexion, variety, and changing the ads 
of the will, as we fhall fee when we con^ 
to examine the nature of confciou^fs ; fo 
that though it were in our power not to 
change the z&s of the wUI, it would require 
an inconceivable care and fblicitude (1). It 

is 

(i) A man may at his leifure confider thefe feveial 
queftions, which relate to this fubjed. By the exercife 
of what power is it that the foul could eSe& that it 
(hould not ad at all? Is this the power of a£Uon, or of 
inaAion? Is not inactive power a contradifUon, or ap- 
plicable only to dead matter? Doth it require but one 
uSt^ or the continued exertion of thb Power i Cm a 

beinf! 
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U one of the hardeft things in the world to 
keep the attention clofe to one objed, with- 
out wandring, or yawing the afts of the will, 
for as long time only as one could repeat a 
few fentenccs. If the grcateft criminal were 
to have his life, on condition of thinking but 
on one thing for an hour together, he could 
not perform it. Wherefore, without more 
words, whatever neoeffity appeared for the 
fower aknein'No 5. k now to be afcribed to 
the exercife of it ', all external impediments 
from body being removed. And fmce inde* 
finentadion infers indefinent perception, bjr 
N''4. it likewife af^jears, that the foul m\i& 
be indeOfteatly percipient, living or fcnfible 

bemg have power to effca that it fhould have no Power > 
(This qveftion was determined in the laft Seffion, when 
fp^g of ajjnihilation.) If this be poffiHe in a ftat» 
bf reparation, why not more poffibJe in a ftate of Union? 
Would not the trial of this make a man folidtoua g> 
•TS . "^^ '""^^^ of inafUon ? Is not this folicitude 
itfelf a ftate both of aSion and perception ? h there any 
iDther way to perfom this than by the indifpofition of tli 
body ? Can it be faid then that the mind performs it > 
How are we fur? that the indifpofition of the bodydo^ 
iti fkaperform this? Who <?verfurprizcd himfelf at any 
lime, either afleep or awake, impercipient or in a ftate 
of pure maaion; or was fure he was, for the leaftpof- 
fible time, in Tuch a ftate ? Of this^laft queftion we fhaH 
"T^* hereafter, 
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ki a fcparatc ftatc. Any one (as hath beefl 
hinted) will find it equally impoflible/ if not 
more in the prefent ftate, to banifli percep- 
tion, as to banifh adion from his mind. 
Therefore we need no longer confider thefe 
as powers that can be feparated from ads, or 
which fubfift in a bare potentiality {k), 

X. And 

(k) An obje^on hath been raifed againft the whok 
reafoning in thefe nine paragraphs, in the following maok^ 
ner. It is allowed that the foul bath a^vity or power 
in itfelf, but at the fame tune it is pretended that it caiH 
not ixercife this power, or put forth zny aft, unlefs it be 
united to the body; or that the body gives it occafion €d 
aft and exert its power ; andfinceitcannot aft without 
this occafion ^ven it, that therefore it depends on being 
united to the mat^ of the body as a condition,^ gna 
noHy though not as an efficient caufe^ in exerting any ad» 

This objeftion proceeds from not underftanding, or at 
leaft not attending to the arguments I have adduced % 
however I (ball bring the whole reafoning into a nar« 
rower compals, and add fome things to remove this par^^ 
ticular prgudice. And iirft, I fay, it is an exprels con« 
tradiftion that an aftive being Ihould depend on a dead 
fubftance for the exerting its aftivity, fo diat it cannot 
put forth any aft without it is fim afted upon by that 
dead fubftance ; allaSfidn muji certaintf fpring iUi of its 
own nature. It may indeed depend upon the dead fub« 
ftance fo £u: as that limits ^ rejinnm^ or hinders its aft&r* 
trity; and this is theway that dead matter really afiefts 

tfao 
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X. And laftly, which is very material: and 
I beg it maybe attended to; it plainly follows 

from 

the foul in their prefent luiion ; the power o£the foul is 
limited and confined to a certain manner of aSion, and 
degree of that manner; and the matter of the body is 
neceflary to its adiingin this confined manner and degree: 
Bat this very confideration (hews us that its native pow- 
er would be more unconfined, if fuch impediment and 
limitation were taken off ; and I affert that no man can 
conceive it poffible that the foul (hould depend upon 
dead matter fot prortwting^ advancing^ ot forwarding the 
a£tive power it is endued with. This argument in o- 
tiier words b, that a dead fubftance may be an impeding 
caufe of the power of an a£tive being, but can never be 
a prmioting caufe of it. 

This argument is drawn from the natures of both fub« 
ftances confidered in themfelves, and apart ; and therefore 
IS the moft proper to determine concerning them when fe«* 
parated : And it is certainly quite wrong to confider the 
difadvantageous appearance the foul makes in a ftate of 
union, and then to draw an argument concerning its pow- 
er, whenfeparate, from fuch difadvantageous appearance* 
To argue from experience in this cafe is, in fome mea* 
fure, equal to a begging the que{Hon ; unleis we had ex-> 
perience of both ftates : fince union with, and feparation 
from, a dead fubftance, muft have quite oppofite eiFe£b 
on a living being. Let me afk. Can the foul fubfift at 
all, when feparated from the body; Or doth a&ive be- 
ing require a dead fubftance to fupport it ? The objedioQ 
here fuppofes> I think, that the foul is only a certain fub- 

Vqx. I. T til 
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from this rcafoning all along, but more efpc- 
cially from what hath been faid in N"* 7. that 

thcfe 

tH aura, flatus, or fome loofe, unfubftantial thing diat 
muft be diffipated, when not kept together by the Aiat^ 
ter it is confined to. And yet it htth been proved that 
the ibul is zfubftamef a Uving fubftanoe, ^fimpU and 
unempcunded fubflance ( Sc£l. 2 and 3*) which cannot 
ftand in need of a dead fubftance in order to fubdft > and 
in thb very queftion, we are arguing upon the fuppofi- 
tton of its being afhially feparated. It would be to 4iU0W 
and refufi at oiice^ to fuppofe it may fublift fcqparatelyi 
and yet to laife an objedion from another fiippofiuoii 
^t it cannot fubfifk fcpatately- 

If the foul then may fubfift fepdratcly» let me&rthei* 
ifk what kind of a fubftance it is ? A dead of a livings 
an a6live or a powerlefs fubftance i Or let this queftion be 
anfwered, what is the fubftance in which life and power 
inheres as a fubjeA, in this ftate of union 1 1 have ihewA 
it is the foul or immaterial fubftance. After that let this 
be anfwered, whether feparation from a dead fubftance 
will deprive a living, a^ve fubftance of hie and power ? 
Thb would be to make their union only tht/nije^ of 
Ihe power ; or it is to make two powerleft fubftances k^it 
power between diem. If then the foul has power when 
feparated,as muft be allowed ; but cannot exert this pew^ 
er when feparated from dead matter, as is laid; it muft 
have power without abiiity^ which I look upon as a re- 
pugnancy in terms. And the objeflion proceeds up«i 
fuppofing both fides of this contradi<%on true; foritil^ 
lows the foul to have power, and yet afierts it wants abi- 
lity; fmcc it couW n«V€r exert this power without the 

concurrence 
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thefe feveral conclufions are nbt only appli- 
cable to the foul in a flate of feparation from 

all 

concurrence of dead matter. The dIftindHon therefore 
in the objedion, between a condition Jim qud non^ and 
ah efficient caufe, h without ground 3 z power to zSt^ 
and yet an IneiMlity to zSt without the concurrence of 
dead matter^ ia the want of power to t& without the 
Concurrence of dead matter* 

fiefides, life cannot confiji in a mere power of livings a^ 
I have {hewii; (fee N^ S-) ^^ » fomething neceiliuy. 
The foul therefore muft have adual life when feparated 
from dead inatter ; or elfe it muft be perfe£Uj a dead 
iiibftance. And if lb, life belongs as much to dead mat-^ 
ter ifi the ^te of tiiiion, as to it ; and two dead fubftances 
make up a living compound oetween them -, or their uni^ 
§nis the only fubjefi to i^hich the property life belongs. 

Now fince the foul muft have affual lifemz ftate of 
reparation, it itmft ht ^xiiMy and conftantly^^r/j^/^f, 
fenfibky or awake ; fd that it doth not need to be a£ted u^on 
hy dead matter to ftif up, excite, or awaken its a^vity. 
Which, t prefume,is the chief miftake the objection pro^ 
ceeds upon. When it is faid that the matter of the hoAy^ 
hj acting on the foul, gives it occafioh to exert its acti- 
vity ; it is fupi)o{ed that ottierwife the foul Would be ih 
a Jlate of infenfibility, were it not roiifed, and excited 
fo a fenfe of itielf by Ibniatiiing vrithout^ but thu is to 
forget that the {bul nluft be always zihkt andpempient 
in its own nature, uhlefs #e ^ould incur the contradic* 
tion jiift liow mentioned. Thus it can never ftand ih 
heed of an otcafxon giVeh it in thij fenfe, as if it ftood 
in need of being awakened into Hfe and perception by 
dead matter. T z If 
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s 

all matter J but equally applicable to it, and 
equally true concerning it, in a ftatc of union 

with 

If it be meant that the foul in a ftate of feparation 
cannot aft, for want of matter as zfubjeSf to aS upon, 
or as an injimment to aft withal; this is ftill the contra- 
diftion of allowing it the power ^ and at the fame time 
depriving it of the ability. If any reafon once forces us 
to affign a power to it univerfaUy, and without condid* 
on, (as I conceive my arguments do) that cuts off all 
fuch pretences, or conditions, as would deprive it of this 
power again. But htb tbefe pretences are &lfe in fad. 
For, firft, the foul is adive about its own perceptions, or 
it works with them, and refle£b upon them, even here : 
and fmce it muft be percipient in a ftate of feparation, 
it muft have perceptions to work with, and be ac« 
tive about. When we reafon upon power, life, ac- 
tivity, perception, the foul is bufied neither about mat- 
ter, nor any afFedion that can belong to matter. 

And, fecondly, when the foul reflects upon its own 
perceptions even in this flate of union, I afk by what' 
power it doth this? Ox by the help of what in^rument doth 
it perform fuch an aftion? The law of dead matter b, 
to continue in the fame Jiate it is in. And if the foul made 
ufe of that dead fubjiance in the aft of reflexion, this 
could not be but by exercifing a power over \ty ox ex- 
erting an a£l upon it. Let this be confidered. And that 
is, we are forced to fuppofe the foul exerting a previous 
afl: of power upon dead matter, at the fame time that 
we contend, it can exert no zSt of power but by the, 
help of dead matter. Or, we cannot fuppofe the foul 
a^ing by the help ofdwd matter^ hut by fuppofing it acting 

without 
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with a body, or fyftem of matter, that were 
fubjeft to no dilbrder, or indiipofition, never 
liable to be exhaufted or run out, nor need- 
ed fucceflive reparations, as our bodies in this 

without the help of dead matter.^ This is a remarkable 
contradidlioni; it ftrikes at the root of our prejudices, 
and fhould for ever filence our objections. 

This {hews farther that the (bul not only aCb without 
the concurrence or inftnimentality of dead matter, but 
diredUy contrary to it. The foul leaves oiFone a£Uon, be- 
gins another, changes the ftateofmatter, and controls it 
all manner of ways. And it is a dife£t contradiction that 
a dead fubfbmce ihould concur, in any (enfe, to make 
a living being control and countermart itfelf. Matter 
could not be fuppofed to be the inflrument of this, with- 
out being fuppofed to be /!;y? over-ruled, controled, and 
counter-a£ted. That is, when we would fuppofe matter 
to be the neceflary inftrument of a£tion to the foul, we 
muft neceiTarily fuppofe aClion in the foul of which it 
cannot be the inflrument : /. e. Our fuppojition confutes 
itfelf And in truth, every adtion of the foul upon mat- 
ter is a proof, that it a£is without the help of that fub- 
ftance, and contrary to its nature. And this fhews us 
that, the aCHons of the foul fpring out of the nature of 
the foul itfelf, as I afTerted in the beginning of this Note. 
The inertia of matter once evinced, would be of great 
and univerfal ufe to us in this fubjeCl, if we would 
reafon fairly from it. And if we will needs reafon from 
appearances in a flate of union to a fbtte of feparatipn, 
this diat I have here infifled on, is a certain an4 un« 
doubted matter of h&. 

T 3 prcfent 
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prefent conftitutiop do. Therefore, in tbefe 
fevcral particulars, we rnay fubftitute the fupr 
pofition ofajiate of union withfucb bodies^ 
when it {hall pleafe our infinitely wife Cre* 
ator, that our immaterial part (hall again 
commence union with matter, inftead of 
the fuppofition of a ftate of feparation from 
all matter. 

XL This was all I defignpd to fe^vq f«4 
conce|:ning re-uniting our fouls to fy^ems; 
of matter, by the power of an almighty 
Being. But fome have objected, that the 
account 1 have before given of matter direSily 
impugns the truth Ifeem here to ajfirt^jor if 
matter be what I have reprefented it^ it mujl 
he an inbabile fubjeSf^ utterly improper ever 
to be re^united with the foul^ after it bath been 
once fiparated from it^ in any other fiat e of 
beings where the fonts happinefs is to be in^ 
creafedy and rife to a much higher pitch than 
it enjoys at prefent-, becauje matter in fuch 
circumfiances can be good for nothing but to 
impede the operations of the mind, ob^uSl its 
aStion^ and conjequently lejftn Its pleafure and 
fatisf anions. On account of this difficulty, 
I beg leave to be a little more explicite, ac- 
cording to the principles before lai4 4own« 

If 
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If thefe have given occafion to raife this ob- 
jedtion, they wiii alfo help, I hope, to take 
it off. I did not think it could have been 
denied that our bodies might have a much 
more advantageous conftitution than at pre- 
fent they have, nor that it could have been 
contended that matter, becaufe unaftive, 
was a fubjed): inbabile^ and utterly improper 
to be united to fpirit on better terms. For 
firft, if we will argue about the whole fpbere 
efpojfibilityy the extent of Omnipotence ; it is 
plain that it can have no other limits than a 
contradidtion in terms, or a felf-deftra&ivc 
conception $ and this is really to be without 
limits. If we would impartially apply this 
mark of poifibility in our reafonings, we 
(hould not ftart fo many difficulties about the 
poffibilityof the foul's being united to fyftems 
of matter, according to the purpofes of infi- 
nite wifdom ; or of thefe fyftems being vaftly 
more ad vantageoiis, and the union with them 
more pleafant, than with our prefent bodies. 
What we fee already performed, viz. the 
creation of the fuhftance of our foulsj and 
of our bodies^ out of nothings and the aBual 
union of thefe at prefent^ which cannot be de- 
nied tobefadb, is every whit as inconceivable 
to us, and in truth much more i^^ than the 

T 4 uniting 
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uniting them together again when feparated. 
And yet we make a difficulty of foppc^ng a 
certain ef!e<5t may be produced, tho' we ixkuft 
allow, that a much greater has been already 
produced.This is enough as to the poffibility 
of our foul's being re-united to fy flems of mat* 
ter (or the fame fyftems of matter) of an 
equally advantageous conftitution with the 
prefent, when it fhall feem good to infinite 
Wifdom. As to the poffibility of the con- 
ftitution's being vafUy bettered in a ftate of 
re-union^ let us firft reflect in genetal, that 
if the human foul could have reafoned on 
this point, before immaterial fubftance was 
united to a body of any conftitution, how 
inconceivable this effect muft have appeared 
to it. And when it had feen the effect per-* 
formed in fome imperfeSl creatures^ animals 
that only live in onefenfe^ or two perhaps^ this 
low inftance mud have appeared to it the 
only poflible conftitution of a fyftem of mat- 
ter to which immaterial fubilance could have 
been united. And when it had ieen this dif- 
jicult problem folved to more advantage, and, 
if I may io fay, by a fuperior method^ in 
fome of the perfcder forts of creatures, it 
mufl dill have been the effed actually pro- 
duced^ which could have given it a notion 

of 
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of the poilibility of producing it. But this 
would have concluded nothings according to 
the laws of good reafonmg, concerning the 
limits of infinite Power, but only have proved 
the narrowneis of its own conceptions : nor 
would it have been any argument againft the 
endlefs variety of artifice it was afterwards to 
behold, in the curious mechanifmof /V^^j^ 
fijhes^ fowls^ beafts^ and laftly of man^ that 
it could notconceiveany thing of this before* 
hand. And fuch a diveriity of performing 
this controverted cafe (the fame in the main 
with that in debate here) (hews us that no-- 
thing is more abfurd than to limit poilibility 
by our manner of conceiving. We feem to 
have contracted fome fuch notion concerning 
Omnipotence in bringing to pafs efFeds now, 
as Lucian and the Poets give us concerning 
the fuperannuated power of Saturn \ that in 
former times, and about the creation, it was 
perhaps good for fomething, but hath now 
loft its ejSicacyand vertuc. However, as yet, 
I cannot help thinking that I have fhewn, 
from the fame account of the inactivity of 
matter, fuch a fcene of things conflantly 
performed by the fame firft creating Power, 
as in no refpeCt yields to the raifing up our 

fluttered 
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fhattercd bodio* from duft and corruption (i). 

XII. But 

(I) yfhuk vm tkncntOf nIMk on wb^tt is (Hify aee{« 
iMitStf mmtioiwi beve» we owy obfrrvo with OQiieeni» 

tf)W()hi}pfppby- All hc^oivl accrtiui 4»te is hcl4 cxm- 

je^iiral. Wo fee a regular vii^^tyde of things pbtain ; 
and this is afl wq allow as certain^ How it wa$ at firft 
iBftitutcd, if ever it was inftituted, or if jt requires any 
Mwer to maintain it, or if any power was manif<^led in 
the fifft pfoduQkm of tUi^g^i thefe are potnfs that men 

^^ on qidy h^ <lccl4^ by gn^ffi^* Jri/kile an^S^- 

atrw havf made the two leading giiefles; the on^, that 

dps conftitution was stermli the Qth9r> that it W9s hit 

ypoii bf chance. Thefe we follow* And the natur4 

powers of m^tt^ (adiyities of an inert fubftance) patch 

lip the fcheme. Surely reafon, which difcovers to us the 

natuxe of tfit ijfe^ from that of ^ c^i^, may let in light 

upon this conjeSural period of philofc^y. Reaf<»i was 

SIS macb roafoa 6om eterpity » 9s at this d^t A contra* 

^i^ion Uiat cannot obtainiK)W, cquU not have obtiunec) 

iniUioiis of ages ago. This is an everlafting ftandard. We 

may be ^ certain that there cannot be a felf-exiftent cf- 

fcft J that dead matter could not have determined its 

©wn location, figure, motion, quantity; Aat power 

i^qmot be exerted but by a powerful Being, iic. We 

r^Y b^ ^ qertain, J fty, of thefe pointSi as if we had 

C3dftf d from the be^nning, and been ey^-wtneffes of all 

that ^ver happened. Nor is the power of that being* 

who firft reared theUniverfe,and performed the firft won- 

4ere, now grown old and decayed. 1 have endeavoured 

5 *» 
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XILBut to come nearer the difficulty ; let 
US, on the one haod^ copiider the particular 
4ijadvanta^ei we af e under in the prefen t con^ 
Citation of our bodies,yr^w the ina&ivity of 
matter^ or ptherwife s and call to mind^ oa 
the other hand^ the fpveral conclufims mad^ 
^hoye^Sf^^ 2. The firfl difftdvantagp is that 

to fhtWy that the founda^ons of nature ^oul4 fuddeply 
be loofened, and all diings run inftantly into horrible 
confufion, if a power equal to a conftant Creation, were 
BOt indefinently exerted in fupportiii^ the order and frame 
of the woHd; (fe$ the Note (;r} N« ii. &f aliii paffim^ 
Se£l. a.) Would we be convinced Aen thsit QquupQ* 
tence onc^ was ? Let us confider that it now is ^ now 
WGtrks ; and is ever putting forth ineffable vertue an4 
force through the whole fabrlck. And ihould not this 
put an end to the fabulous age of philofophy? We need 
only nin the confequence backward, and fay, the prefent 
contradictions were always impoffihle. Nor, on die 
Other fide, can any tiling hinder us from running the 
confequence forward into all futurity. Infinite power and 
|ierfe^on cannot beone day ai^tiquated ; nor ever ceafe tQ 
govern all things with excellent wifdpm and goodnels. 
Ilie foundation of this is, that which is reafon now, 
hath beenib from eternity, and will be fo for ever. And 
(to add one queflion more) into what fhall we refolve 
this eternal indefeafible nature of reafon and truth; but 
^tp the ideas of the fupreme infinite Mind which muft 
Ve infinitely, oir eternally true and reafonable { 

of 
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of moving our bodies from place to place. 
This, the foundation of which lies in the 
inertia^ or refiftance of matter, a property 
that it cannot be divefled of, as it is a folid 
extended fubftance, is increafed, partly by 
the quantity of matter in our bodies, and 
partly by their gravitation to the earth, their 
place of prefent habitation. Now we faw in 
that fecond fe£tion, that even in the prefent 
conftitution of our bodies, all that we per- 
form in fpontaneous motion, is little more 
than exerting an a£tof the ^i//^ next to no- 
thing abftradUng from that a£t of volition, 
and as to the overcoming the inactivity of 
matter; fince an indefinitely fmalt part of 
the matter that is moved, is moved by the 
fpontaneous mover, and all the reft is moved 
by the immediate power and impreflion of 
the Firji Mover. Nay we fee that the whole 
fyftem of material nature round us, and with- 
in us, is fo curioufly wrought and contrived, 
and fo artfully put together, that upon the 
little which the human foul doth, a long fe- 
rics of motion often fucceeds, as if we per- 
formed it all, by this finglc aft of willing it 
only: and that infinite Power is not wearied, 
nor exhaufted, nor perplexed, by being thus 
fubfervicnt to our will^ or. really to the fpon- 
^ taneity 
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taneity of all living creatures^ in all places^ 
and at all times. Nor can we think, but by 
forgetting what it is, x^dztfuch P^w^could 
be wearied, or einbarrailed, though the 
creatures, whofe fpontaneous nK>tions are 
thus performed by it, were more numeroas^ 
(fuppofing all the other planets replenilhed 
with them, like this our earth, as is raoft 
probable ; and all the fixed ftars in the hea« 
vens to be funs with fyilems of fuch planets 
round them) and the motions of thele crea^ 
tures more nimble and frequent, and their 
adts of volition more quick. Infinity of power 
prevents all fuch difficulties. There is a ne« 
ceffity that God fhould be in all thofe far di- 
flant places, intimately ^ by his power and 
knowledge, as here among us: and wc fee it 
is fo. Who drives round the planets them- 
felves, thofe vaft unweildy bulks of matter, 
in their immcnfe orbits, with prodigiqus ra- 
pidity, and at the fame time whirls them 
round on their own axes ? From this confi- 
deration then, we may conceive it atleaftpof* 
fible that the refiflance of matter, that worft 
and mofl fhibborn of all its properties, fhould 
coflus no trouble at all; and that the fpon- 
taneous motion of our bodies^ or the motioa 

of 
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of other bodies we were concerhed with, 
Aould be performed, barely upon our willing 
it, in what dire6tion,and with what celerity we 
willed it, according to our exigencies and de- 
fires J and that our moving, ftopping, changing 
direftion, fliould be as cafy to us, as now it is 
fimply to exert thefe feveral adls of volition, 
which we fifid it as eafy to exert, as not to 
exert ; being naturally performed in confc- 
quence of thefe volitions, by the fubferviency 
oizn infinite tnothelPiywer. Our feeing that 
it is fd alteady, in a great degrte, with rc- 
. i^d to our prefent fpontaneous motions, is 
a ftif e enough fign of the poffibility of fuch 
a methods nnd that it is even confonant to 
the ways of infinite wifdom. The impreffion 
6f gfaVifatiofl, which aflfwers great and ne- 
ce^ry purpofes, in our prefent condition, as 
hath been fhewn, cementing us to this our 
earth, on which our bufinefs at prefent is, 
and wifely iricreafing the inaflivityof our bo- 
dies, taiighf be Aifpefided ; or receive a con- 
trary dired!tioii ; or become more intenfe in 
that contrary direftiofl ; which happefaing. 
Would be but the faMe inftance of infinite 
power, as at pf efent. A gt&itei- degree of 
Iftotive power might be communicated to the 

human 
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hUftian foul in an after-ilat<i^ and thu ifl&n^ 
affignable proportion^ And laftlyi th< quan**^ 
tity of matter in our bodies itiayi and in all 
probability Vrill, bo much kfi lhc» ; 4£ 
which immedialtely* Thus it is AM only 
not impoflible for infinite power^ but nut 
inconceivable to Us, that the inadtivity &f 
matter, that quality of it that gives m xAuft 
uneaiintfs in cut prefent union^ and is tnoft 
unpromifing in any" unitoi ihduld be at uXf 
to us, as if We were not united to an UCk* 
aftive fubftance at alL 

XIII. The ne» difadirantage W(fc kbottt 
under, from the ptefent conditutkMl Of OW 
bodies is, that their fyftems of tnattdf ate lA 
a conftant change. Spontaneous and anistat 
motions occafion a continual wafte of Oertakl 
partd of matter, atid myriads of particles alt 
continually flying pfF from all pim of «ur 
bodies^ or fucceffively excermd from tlienkt 
this lofs we afe obliged carefully to mak^ up 
with new additions of proper matter, whli^ 
forces the body into j&i of indifpofition, M«- 
tir^alt of reft and fleep, that thiji nawly 
thrown in matter may bd wrought up in & 
proper form, and difpofed to fucceed in the 

room 
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room of that which is thus caft out. Alfo 
conftant fupplies of frefh air are neceflary 
for the ufes of refpiration^ and to maintain 
the lamp of life. But let me afk (which is 
the material queflion here) by wbofe power 
and contrivance is it^ that matter hath at all 
this quality to make up the loiles in ouf bo- 
dies by a conftant fucceflion and change } 
Or by whofe inflitution is it, that the air is 
ibus ufeful ? That there is fuch a treafure 
and magazine of it prepared ? Or that it 
ihould be purified, and made ufeful a-new, 
when difabled, defiled ? If the Sceptic can 
make' it appear, that matter hath in itfelf 
certain eternal and neceflary qualities, inde- 
pendent of any other beings which therefore 
the Being who inflituted the prefent animal 
ceconomy, was obliged to make ufe of, as he 
found them, and as befl he could, applying 
one thing to one purpofe, and another to an- 
other, as their eternal and neceflary natures 
would allow, not having an abfolute power 
over the materials he wrought with ; then I 
ihall be filent. But if the contrary of this 
account may be fuppofed without a contra- 
diftion 5 if the contrary of it hath been prov- 
ed} and eternal matter with neceflary powers 

fhewn 
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fhewn itfcif to be the great efi contra JiSfibrt i 
where will the remaining difficulty lye ? Thii 
whole affair, how dark and abftnlfe focvct^ 
may, I conceive, with fubihiffion^ be yet 
reduced to this plain andi&miliaf ftate: Whe^ 
ther the fame quality^ (c^crgy^ power, ot 
vertue) if we pleafe now metaphorically t6 
afcribe thefe to matter) may be eontinued^ 
or preferved, in any individual particle, oi 
quantity of matter, by xhaxfame Power which 
firft endued it with that quality ; this powef 
being indefinitely gf eat? If this can be allowed^ 
and I think It will amount to a contradi£ti(Mi 
not to allow it } then even we may conceiva 
it feafible, or poffiblei (and that is all thai 
is contended for) that the conftitution of oui^ 
bodies may be fuch iil an aftdr-ftate, that 
there (hall be no change of matter in them | 
or that the fame individual imatter (hall ai« 
ways ferve to the fame purpofes : (iiicdj af te^ 
the nature of matter is difcovered to be what 
it is, as in that fecond fedion, it is not eon<^ 
ceiveable to us,that fuch an unadtive fubilance 
(hould, by the confbnt fucceflion of it| fe^ 
emit our bodies, unlefs it were by the imme* 
diate indefinent power of the Firfl Beings 
imprei&d upon it. It muft undoubtedly apn- 
Vol.. I. U peaif 



pear t6 us men» «^ar to pcsforve a thsng io 
the fame flate, aod with die £usae qusHiie^^ 
be they what they w3i» than by an unimer^ 
rafted applica-UM of pmrer, to effeft an ise 
6c&ifent change of ftftte acnd prqncreies in it. 
What is it btrt m sr^ttrary zai Mnftif^oried 
9^ertioQ> when the Soeptk affirms ttiot tjie 
prerent ^onftttirtton of body is the only one 
^t Q0i^ be ; the only one which an iafin 
fliJO^ly wi£^ Gw/4r OMild contmne^ oi* an if^ 
miefy p^erff^f $nf extcute ? He hath no 
kn^wkdge of ^ part of natarf ^ beyond a 
le% Qbfi»V9tic»ft of maditm of fad, gtimed 
np ffom the cpoftittmon that now obfiaina; 
l^&r can he ratort lihi^, at^mnoot,. by faying 
wtt cannot flte w tjnat infinite Pofwer cam do 
this. Let him oonfida: tha^ it is asu ead^ 
thing to ar^e on the fide of infinktffbi5ier ^ 
and. bow onwifely he tdcssttfae odber fide o& 
the qviefiion ^ and defimd^ the li?ing powen 
of ^ad matter. As hath been obiemdi be« 
fbf:e, the pcsfent conftitudon of our bodtegi 
feeras both mamopirafi ziid)cqfify^ht refjpa^ 
ef pains and of materials^ as defined ui 
fhew us the perfedbos of the Jbitb^r of k; 
j^Iow if the pref(int OBconomy wene anti*« 
miated and laki afide, and another law ob«» 
' ^ (aincdj 
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fenned.) if either repamticMs trere noi: faecef& 
£07 to be made, or if neceflary^ yei as ne<^ 
cei^Hjf and incefiamljr m!ade, zA die Waifte^ 
«rer^ that occaiioned them^ and ais mudl 
witfadot any ad or cohfcfrafhefs of oars^ as 
now the circulationi feipiratiohy and all th6 
Mt of thd animal ceaoitkomyi is performed 
whhout our knowledge^ or partidpadbni 
(which fiirely is a thii&g conceivable enough^ 
from die. intrant xsperatim of God ihcwA 
ahdve^ throu^ all thH parts of msftter ) if w^ 
Were forfotinded Wkb^ and donftandy breadi* 
ed^ fuch ah eidiv^nihg elementyas would be 
htersdty, atid to alf puirpofes^ 2Ximara'oitalis ^ 
alt: tiK fr^n of bodily evils, arifiiig iiom the 
prefent conftitufbn of otir fyflenis of mat«» 
ter^ wearmefS) wealcnefs, want, old age, dif^ 
cafe, pain, would difappear for ever. Our 
fouls, which arc, in the prefent coriftitutibh 
of the body, under a necefiity of being ftijl 
active and percipient, when the diforder of 
it doth noit diftrefs and overpower their ac- 
tive nature, would be then alwapimderthat 
fUapint necefflty : our time, and diou^ts^ 
and application, which are now engroiled^y 
thfe back and belly, and a thoufand racking 
eares and difquietudesin providing fpr thefe, 

U a would 
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would be then wholly ours, to beflow upon 
rational acquifitions, and the purfuit of un- 
hiding pleafures« In fliort, as certain as it is 
that we bannot be other than miferable, un- 
der the pre&nt confUtution of our body, (as 
ihall be made appear) fo certain is it, that 
this change will free us from all that load of 
pain and afHidiion, not only in our body^ 
but in our minds, and bring us up to that 
fiate of indolence^ whidi ihall be explained 
below. And this is all indeed^ I conceive, 
that can be expedledon the part of matter : 
the reft of our happinefs, true and unallayed 
pleafure, muft confift in the gratifications of 
the rational nature, and be folely felt in our 
immaterial part. But is not this enough ; is 
it not a wonderful inftance of power, that 
we (hall be as eafy and free in our fellow- 
ihip with unadive fubftance, as ipirits quite 
difengaged from it ! 

IV. Again, we may fay, I think, with- 
out incurring any inconvenient confequences, 
|hat when the bodies of rational beings are 
deiigned for other climates of the univerfe, 
than fuch a grofs part as we relide in at pre- 
fcnt, a fmall quantity of that bulk of matter 

that 
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ipofl thkt now compofcs them, will ferve for cor- 

un- porcal fyftems in ihoicjiner regions. For it 

it is is the identity of confcioufnefs/ not of ma^ 

un- teriai parts, that conftitutes the fame con-* 

^ (as fclous or rational being. Since then it appears 

tbt hy what hath been faid iii that fecond fedion, 

dof that ihtattraBion of cobefion^ whereby the 

jdy, parts (of all the parts) of our bodies ftick to- 

tAat gather, is the immediate effeftof the Firfi 

7ed Caufe\ if it (hall fo feem good to his infinite 

Lvc, and unerring wifdom, that this attra(9ion 

ter ; £hould be more intenfe in' thofe finer fy ftems, 

^ti thefe parts would thus become fixt and per- 

jof manent, and all change^ waffe, and confe- 

«if quently reparation, be prevented. And by 
this way of conceiving it alfo, we come 



w 



tat again to a pofiibility of the fame effedt : in 
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which way of conceiving, no inconfiftency 
Itc can be alledged, unlefs by aflferting the point 

in difpute, that any difpofition whatever, 
^ differing from the prefent animal ceconomy, 
\. is impojfihle. And the advantages of this 
5 change would be the fame that were juft now 
e enumerated. The refifting part of our com- 
g pofition would thus be lejjened: fuch bodies 

would not at all be cumberfom, but 6bfe- 
f ^uioU&aijdeafy} ftill numerically /^T^wr^, 
t U 3 • an4 



and 0^5 with ppoprietft ; wd a?^ littte i^ 
the inconvemence wGog from bemg soacje 
DP of parts* as pace fiiiribaal fubftance itfclf^ 
Whence, in a particular: nfuiiuier,^ ^ff^^fM^ 
their foUyi who^ to prove the foul moruly. 
' think it enough if it were fhewn mftepia^ z 
iox if other difEculties ^^uld allow the ipaL 
tp be at all material this would be qo Iuht* 
drance ; a« hath oiten t^re b^n iaX^^^ 
Whence alfo it appears that an objection 
ilarted by mp4ernFrep-thinker$ pn thbiifh« 
]dSL is either a wUful miftake. or tnadethro^ 
jxiuch inadvertency: nanoely, That if all tba 
men that ever lived on the earth, were ta 
have bodies given them at one time^ there, 
would be a ^efiiciepcy of matter to furi^^ 
Qvtt fo many corporeal iyflema; apd that if 
thefe bodies w^re to bptranipprt^dtQapv^fqrs^ 
finer aether, they would not be aUeto A^bfiii 
for any time {m). This is poor indeed for 
pkilofofbers I The meaneft anaqjig the people 
have more reined notions, than to imagina 
that we fhould eat. drink, and do^ the iaisia 
things in an after-jkatey as. now; qrtlmt.th^ 
p^ais of hbod fhould be as liable to &ver& 
^bere« as here after a debauch ! Thefe men 



tb down kiiinttc poorer to ihtvt ^^urti way 
of mi/conceiving things; and then zSitt ths 
iaipofTibility of thoir ow'n imagmatioiis. It 
hath been demonflrated by an unexception- 
able hand, that a very moderate quantity of 
matter might fiU the whole fphare of tSs^ 
turn, and not leave a vacdty above that o£ 
an aligned dkmetef {n}. 

XV. Thelaft difkdvatitage the foiit labourt 
under, from the prefent conftitution of th« 
body, is that it p«Pf;eivef external things but 
afsw ways^ and by a few inlets, or pailageA 
of the body: bucwhat hath been already faid 
may be cafily applied here. It is no beftctf 
argument agaidfl the pofiihilityofmore way$ 
of perceiving external objeds th^m Ji?^^, be«^ 
caufc there are but five, than it would have 
been agai»ft the pofBbilky of m6r« than (ind 
or rte^tf, if there had been but one ot moy otf 
becanfe fc»ne creatures may have but one or 
two. If an animal body had been contrived 
which fhould have been all over one common 
Ibnfory ta the mind lodged within ; npne 
would have excepted againft the pojSibility 
of fuehabpdy : and it is no argument againft 

(a) lotroduft. ad ven Phyfic, Ledf. 5. 
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the fcffibility of it, that fuch a body hath 
not adtaally been made, unlefs an inconfif* 
tency in the thing itfelf could be (hewn (o). 

Some 

(^} It may perhaps be die more eafily conceived, that 
the body may be aD over one. common fenfory to the 
fiml, if we coqfider that the body, in its prelbnt confti-^ 
^tjon, limits and confines Ae perception^ of the foul, but 
no way efFc6b them. The fabrick of the eye is indeed 
wonderful, and by it this mechanical (or ratfier optical) 
problem is perfonncd, that a living percipient Being j con- 
fined to a ^ri and cbfe place, is apprized of what exifts, 
and is done without, and at a diibnee*. But this mull 
be performed by communicating motion from thofe di^ 
fiant ehje^fs to ^hat percipient Being. A matcrialorgan^ 
however futifipially contrived, could conduce no other 
way to the perception of ^, living Being ^ than by commu- 
pleating the motion it receives. It muft be the percipir- 
^nt being itfelf, that perceives tbefc communicated mor 
tions, by vertue of its owji perceptive faculty j and fincei 
it is percipient in itfelf, ai>d ccfnfri^d %o a dark and clofe 
place, we muft of co|>fequence po|^ccjve it&perceptionstq 
be likewifi confined \ ^nd that the eye oqly permits then^ 
on one fide, by cpmmunicating motion only from one 
place ; and therefore that on all other parts they are hin- 
dered, pr the motions are intercepted. How much is it 
jhen that the eye performs here i Thus much only, I 
fupppfp; it limits and confines the perceptions of the foul 
fp^ parrow fpacc, as a hok in a window ihuttcr, lir 
piitsand confines the entrance of the rays of light. We 
faw before, that all aSlion muji fpring o,ut of ^he nature 
pftbeaSfive Being itfelf (fee the Note Y^) N*^ 9.) an4 

'7 '" ^ ' it 
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Some infeds have whole clufters of eyes, 
when their exigencies require mwe than two-, 

and 

it is no lels certain here, that alt perception mujl Jhring 
$ut of its own nature^ or being to it* It is true, it may 
t>e iaid, that the eye modifies the motion which it com^^ 
ihimicates \ and thus conduces to the perception of the 
foul. But if there were no po-dpient Being within j the 
Inotion, however modified, would not bep^r^/W; an^ 
to make the perception of the foul depend on the modifi* 
cation of mechanical motion, or owing to that, is ftiU to 
Incur the contradiffion cttwo powerkfs fubfiancesy &ck, 
And, fecondly, though the rays of light arc made to 
€onverge^ and fQirm an image in the bottom of the eye, 
liie eye it felf is as little a£Uve in doing this, as the hand 
pr foot is. It is another Being that performs the motion^ 
and the foul it/elf ipejtcmes the image or the motion excited 
by it. And if thc^«/ perceives the images, or pi^uresot 
cbje£b, it may as eafdy perceive the originals^ or objeSs 
themfdves. There would be no neceffity of a lens in th^ 
hole of the (butter, When the room is darkened, to foroi 
tl>e //TMig'^xon the oppo|ite wall, if the rays from the objedts 
cpuld enter in their natural order: and it requires no 
moire artj nor a gre^LttT perceptive capacity in the foul to 
perceive the external pbjeds, at firft hand, than to per- 
.jceive thefe images on the wall, juft fo ; the reafon why 
'thii artifice in the eye (which is the great j original came-^ 
fa ofcura) and thefe images on the retina ztt neceflaryj 
IS becaufe the foid \i confined^ and in a dark rom'\ and 
the fame vifive faculty which perceive^ the copies or pic- 
tures there, muft aseafily perceive the originals. It is ftill 
t)ut perception oSfigure^ in the one cafe as in the othew 

Th^ 
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and fome creatures can thruft out their cfCM 
10 a diftance from their head: and there h 

variety 
'X)y6 ccgifincPDcnt of the Ibul tberdore to a 4»A.xoQfn4 
0iake9 all tbi$ art «nd addrcfi ncccflajfyi and yet we infer 
from thence, that the foul could pot perceive external 
inaterial obje^ataU, unleis it weretHua cpnfinedt and 
ftill carried a kind of camera ofcura about with it, and 
iurroupdingit! And ifthis is the art to make confinement 
aiKJf darkneis confiftent with percqption of ex^erxial ob» 
jedsi nothing can be more prepofterous andunreafomir 
Ues than to imagine from thence, thatdarknefsac|dcon^ 
dement tfr# mciffary to the pera^im of tbefi^ orratbcff 
that this ^ribtf/f, liMcmfaimint^ and this <irf,. aretfaq 
tbingswhichfi^ perception in die font AndIaJ»fuf9 
tiiej imagine thus who tePua fe often, ^uinfuc ut opi^ 
wr tamfacUndum eft fenfihus atUiam* The perception of 
.a living Being cannot be owing to limitation and confine-* 
ment, nor depend on the helps that are neceilaiy^ whet|.. 
it is duis {but up and limited. No man can maintaia 
this, without being ibon reduced to grievous contra*^ 
dictions; agreeablj to what has been (aid before. 

Hence ttorefore, as was ailerted, the eye only limits 
theporcepti(m of the foul, or permits it on one fide, by 
communicating motioa only from one hand. And the 
reafoning is the (ame mth refpe£l to the other organs of 
fenfe \ they only convey the motions of which the foul 
is perdpient % but for wife reafons^thefe motioiis are \m^ 
peded, except only through thefe avenues. And thus 
they bound in the natund perceptivity of the (but, others 
wii^ extenfiveand imconflned. Hence the material or-* 
f(fm ^ (?3 the word imports) die inftruments only for 

limidng 
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variety enough exhifaitedin difpofing thie 9th«r 
ieafes, in the feveral fpecies q£ aniin^l^, ta 

let 

limitui^a eirtattp narmit of perception, or ooti^n^ tfia^ 
Vfiaam^Ttj^ ^particular d$puj tbat it be not mo^ «^tp9«. 
ijve^ than fuits our prefeat condition; butars npt ^i^ a»^ 
of tfa9t peroeptipn in the foul. The right diipDij^i^ o£ 
the medium, and the due difence of the obj^ia^* ave alfa 
ncc€fl«7topcrc3)tioa, which nevertficlefi are not ca^fc» 
of thatgW^on* So t)|^ M difpofidofi Qf t|^ i^«7»0i^^ 
9nd tfw// of tise eye may hinder perception j thougj^ t^fir 
rij^t 4i%ofitbfi be not &e eaufe of it; \x\ tl^jp; §|^ cafe 
^i&« limtat'm is totaJj^ and in theijaft fome part i^ remfived^ 
Ifow fmce each organ is the inftrument oi% fei: Jimitjiig 
^ certain ^fww«(r of perxrcptiqn, or confining that manne^: 
tp a particulat i^^r^^ 5 we are to fs^y. That th^ fqul hatht 
the capapity of perceiving in th^t m^iffcr, m iecau/i 
f^^ ail organ i$ the inftrument j but tftat f^ch ai^ 
qrgan is made the inftrument to. limit that ^o^ne^ 
qf perception to a particular degree, bec^ijj^^^ f^ 
h^th th? capacity prcvioufly in its own nature wit^jou^ 
limitation^ And indeed it is not tp be fupppfed} iC 
there yere an eye placed on the hack-part of |he head^ 
wWch migjit commmiicate motion from objedfe behipd^ 
th?it ^ foul would nqt fee thefe ol^easj iii^e^ife, a^^ 
gerp^ves tljtofc before us,. Thi^ woulfd be (if I majf {q^ 
eaqirefe it) tq fe^cy the foul blind on that fid^. yfh^ 
cYcif. reafon th^f e is thai it flioul^ be peif cjpient of xn^tk 
on cpxmng from one part; th,e <ame there will be for it| 
]being percipient of motion conung from any ptjier part 
and really from all partjs round. And I have i^^unedi'? 
ately fhewn, that the parti«:ulajr modifications of the mo^ 

tion. 
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let us fee that the greai Contriver was not' 
ftrakned s and that theie were more ways of 

tion^ are but the art neceflary to it as being confined ; 
fbrweibould ftill incur the contradifHon, which! have 
endeavoured to explode in the beginning of this (eSiony 
that two dead fubftances might rife to life by being umt- 
ed ; if we allowed that the motion of dead matter^ how^ 
Ibever modified, might endue the foul with a percepdye 
Capacity of any objefts, ii^^iether placed before, or be-- 

hind us. 

Therefore I conclude univerfally, with re(pe£k to ex- 
ternal objeds, and the fun^ons of the fenles, that the 
perceptivity of the foul is confined by the organs of fenfe 
and no way effe^edhy them ; or (if this way of expref-' 
fing it be thought not fo accurate) that the organs of 
fenfe take off fome of that limitation from the percepti- 
vity of die foul, which would be otherwife univerfal ; 
and that die modification of the motion is neceflary, not 
upon the account ofihtperceptimy but upon the account 
of the confinement. As more art is required, where 
the difficulty in the performance is greater. And, lefl 
any fhould think this a partial account of this affair ; let 
us fuppofe a man fuddenly deprived of bearing j feeing^ 
feelings Sec. or the organs to be difabled ; and let us con- 
fider the flate oftbefoul in thefe circumfiances. Lafl- 
ly> let us fuppofe that all the avenues of the fenfes were 
§peneJ again : In the firil cafe there is a teta/ limitation^ 
and in the fecond, a part of that limitation is removed : 
but the foul itfelf Is neither deprived of its perceptive ca- 
pacity in the one, nor endued with itanew in the other ; 
that remains inherent in the foul itfelf. 

Now 
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JhVoing the problem (as I faid above) thanone^ 
In our prcfent condition, we have ways of 

. applying 

. .Nov to apply this to the main fubje£l of the fe&ion, 
Dr to the foul in a ftate of fepaiation. This cannot be 
j^fle^led on but with much pleafure, I think; and we 
may now (peak with more affurance of the enlarged Itfy 
which the foul (hall have when feparated from the body« 
For, fince it is contradidory that its perception fhould 
t)e effected by the modification of motion, as communis 
cated by material organs^ it is even inconceivable that 
a prodigious limitation fhquld not be taken ofFfrom it, 
when freed from the confinement of thefe organs. So 
linphilofophical is Lucretius^s objeAion, that the foul 
'could not perceive material ohjeSfs^ but by the help oj^ 
material organs ; 1. e. could not perceive matter, but by 
the help of matter ! And now if we confider perceptiori 
by organs in this view, the wonder will be, not that the 
foul is endued with perception, by the mechanifmofthd 
eyes, ears, fsfr. which hath hitherto been the general 
prejudice in confidering this infhnce of the Creator's 
power, and is indeed contradidlory ; but that the other- 
wife not bounded perceptivity of the foul, fhould at all 
be made confiflent with, or adlual perception in any de- 
Jgree be preferved, in the union and application of dead 
matter to the foul. We carry over our wonder to the 
knpoffible fide, and think jpothing worth admiring un- 
lefs an impofSbllity {s wrought. Though this is only 
one particular inflance of our general prejudice in con- 
fidering the fevcral parts of nature, where all efficiency 
is afcribed by us to natural aftivities and powers of a 
jjuggifh fubflance. ^ Farther, 

2 
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a}flying to all the <|udikies of objeas, th^ 
tax neceftkiei require j ^ withcmtatt douk 

we 

farther, fince the peitet>tiotis of the foul are limited 
iAd ednibed by the bi^gansr of fenfe, but noway ^SA-* 
tA by t6eih ; ^t £dd hefe thus dt length Ms in tritti 
f^fiat was feWIm theKotc (^ij N« 9. 6r die ^e<em ar- 
gument becomes the feCbnd {mrt of the airgkinem irifflfeJl 
6a there. We faw there, that ft was cotttradi<£tarjrt6*fe^ 
ih thditit of the body is thi infinmmt efaSiih to thejf&d^ 
if thai thefottl coM not he aitivt withoirt ft ; becaufe wi 
were fofeed to fiippofe the foul exerting a previous aift of 
fowerupon dead matter, at the feme time diat we con- 
fended, ffiaf \l could e>tert no aft of power but by the ^dlp 
of dead matter; orwe could not Cottcdvethe foula^ng 
iy the inftnimentality of matter, but by Conc^eivihg it 
jjftingwlthout the inftrumentality of matter. And'herc 
the Aiattet of the body is as little the mftrumeht oifer* 
ceptioTty as there it was of aSfion ; for we cannot con-» 
ceivc the foul percipient by the jhftmmehtality, or help 
rfthat matter, but by conceiving it percipient' jJreVi- 
cufly in its own nature, and without the help" of fucH 
matter. When it perceives itfelf affe^edy it d6th jiot 
borrow thisp&ceptim from the thing afieftingit^ by the 
very terms and conception: ^^f*c^rffl/f fprings as riiiich 
out of the nature of the foul, as aSfitm. And, as hai- 
been faid above, we cannot, conceive perceptivity, or life 
to confift in the mere capacity or power of living ; in 
this we are neceffary ; otherwife the living Being mull 
be dead to all purpofes. Read again the end of N*^ 6. 

And finally, fmce the body limits and confines theper- 
ccptivity of the foul, we may conceive that it might 

limit 

z 
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iball ha:v6 wa^s of s|)ptymg to all the 
^alitm of objefts, that oar fiature happinefe 
imd pkftfure demandU We have reafon^ that 
faperbr facolty of the foull, which no avenue 
of the body could let in \xpan it; wherebf 
we cK'icover tnadi, and grow acquainted with 

limit that pcieeptivi^^^Mli^, tiA at lengflB it became 
all over one common fenfory to the foul ^ or admitted the 
niptfan^ frialn ettema) obje^ aQ Bitoher of wiiys. fW- 
admtti^gy or c$mmtmteatinjr motion from exterfffd obje£fs^ 
is. all that ought to be underjiood by a fenfory. And Cnce 
tve fire fbmeiafe£lB have wliole dufters of e)re$^ a^ I menv 
tSoli' abeiv«> and that one of the fenfes is at pi^ent dif^ 
Adfdall W9t the bod]r> mmdj feeKng ^, diefe inftanwi^ 
ihew this to be neither impoffible nor inconceivabk. 

I cannot put an end to this-Note without addkig what 
a learned and ingenious Friend has ^rther obfervecf on 
Utii fubje£^ ifH. That it may be one reafon among 
c^i9, trhy the* body thus^ limits and confinear the per- 
jfie{idvitf of.lhs fool ii^Aeprefeiitifatie, flatdiettd migM: 
xM be. ^ ooofufioa' of objed» all acting on Ac foul at 
once». andta iiuny and indiftin£bie(s ihihe, atttention ; as 
when a perfon has more thii^ to difpatch than he can 
Well look to : And that this may likewife be one reafon 
tKHbjraff ocnrpaft diou^itrand confciotifne&, are not in 
Tie^ 2X'ttiA &me dme ; dieu^ ^ey may be recoHeded 
i» a^eat mea&ire when occafion^quiiies: But that how^ 
ev»r, in a ftate of fepatation^ vAum the a^-hity of the 
fi>ul is. freed from allJmpedtments,. iXs^perceptivity. will 
alfO' be without confinement from material organs ; and 
botfi will be in proportion then, as they are now. 

the 
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the abftraS natures of things themfelve^^ 
which confift folely in idea^ and are not pro 
perly objeds that can enter by material organs. 
Thb faculty may admit of greater improve- 
ments and heightnings (as (hall be obferved 
in another place) than we can conceive our 
corporeal iyftems to be capable of« 

XVL Botit has been faid, which is the chief 
part of the objedion, thatitmuftbeapunifh- 
ment to fpiritSy once feparatedy to enter again 
into fyftems of foch matter, howfoever dif* 
{)ofed; and that this is inconiiftent with the 
defign of making good men happier, in that 
iftate of re-union. But I anfwer, that this 
can be no punifhment, nor .diminution of the 
happinefs defigned them^ if we conceive it 
.within the reach of infinite Power ^ to bring 
this union to a ftate of indolence or inoBfen* 
fiveneis, on the part of matter (as I have en- 
deavoured to (hew, in thefe laft paragraphs, 
it is) for to have no trouble, or uneafinefs at 
all from matter^ is precifely the flate of hap- 
pinefs, with refped to it, that fpirits have^ 
which are entirely free from it. And if wc 
go over to the other ^Je^ and fay there is a 
pojitive and real happinefs in being joined to 

matter. 
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matter, it would follow that the happieft fpi^ 
rits ought to be in a ftate of union With lU 
]^ut fure no attentive man ever thought that 
there confifted any real felicity in being u- 
oited to material fubftance. A paradife of the 
pleafures of fenfe is very grofs philofophy. It 
is enpugh that it fhall give us no impediment^ 
let, or reftraintj the inadlivity of it being cof'^ 
reBed by an infinite motive power ; and the 
i^xednefs of it rendering it as little incx)nveni^ 
ent, from being made up of parts, as if it 
were pure fpiritual fubftance ; and that it (hall 
leave all other happinefs, rational and true 
pleafures, as accefUble to us, and as endleil/ 
increafible, as if we were not at all concerned 
with it. Thus, infinitepower intervening^ out 
being united to, or feparated from matter, ap-' 
pears a thing indiiferent, either as to the de-« 
gree, or kind of our happinefs. It is true^ 
we are fubjeded to a grtzx, fuperplus of pain 
^nd trouble, from the prcfcnt conftitution of 
our bodies, on the moft advantageous fuppo-^ 
fition we can make 5 wifely^ to (hew us that 
happinefs is not to be erpedted here, nor at 
all from the gratifications of fenie; and again ^ 
we are made capable of rational pleafure 
which cannot be finiflicd, or even well begua 
Vol. L X in 
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in this period; for the fame rcafon. For 
rational pleafure is fuch that we might fay, 
the Author of our beings was not infinitely 
rational, if ever it were to have an end. Upon 
tEhis and other accounts, I fhall afterward en* 
qaire as exadlly as I am capable, into the na« 
ture and extent of theie tviro diilferent kinds 
of pleafure, fenfual and rational. But to re- 
turn from this digreffion, to where we left 
off at N® 9. concerning the iitdcfinent a<5H- 
vlty of the foul in a ftate of ibparation. 

XVn. It will pofliblybefaid,that though 
It may be eafily conceived that the human 
ioul fhould be incejfantly percipient of Ibme- 
ihing or other, yet it feems hard to imagine 
that it (hould be incejantjy afftve-, that if it 
is only adivchy wiJIing^ andonly w/7/f, when 
it turns its perceptivity from the confideration 
of one objcdt to another, it muft at that rate 
be inccflantly fliifting the objedls of its con- 
templation ; and for it to dwell on the con- 
fideration of any one, for any time, would 
be impoffible : that we have experience, even 
when the body is beft dilpofed, of its being 
merely paflivc, and percipient only of bbjeds 
offered to it, without its own aSivity exerted 
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{nturmrtgtothcm; and that this inccflantafti* 
on would be more z fatigue^ or father iorturi 
to it^ than any thing elfe, giving it, as it 
were, a o^^r//^^, in continually whirling from 
clgeft to objcft. But in anfwer to this^ it \i 
to be obferved, that the foul is not only ac- 
tive, when firfl it applies itfelf to the confi- 
deration of any objeft j but inceflkntly aSive^ 
all the time it is confiderittg that objedl. The 
a|^lying the perceptivity to It^ is the change 
of action, the end of one, and the beginning 
of another} but the continued application to 
h, is that a6Hon continued, or the fir ft ad o£ 
willing ftill kept up. For, fince to will is td 
afts to continue the will, is to continue the 
t6Kon 5 and to will without intermiffion, is 
to a6k without intermiffion. Give me leave 
to illuftrate this, by a familiar cdmparifon* 
When a man takes firft hold of anything, a 
piece of irM^ *o. g. with a pair of tongs of 
pincers, he a£ts, or begins an a^on ; but the 
a£Uon is continued, all the time he holds the 
iron, be it as long as it will, till he quits this 
hold for another, or this piece of iron for 
another. And though he ihould do nothing 
but hold it; jret he doth fomething when he 
holds it, iy the terms ; he continues thtx. 
- " X i action. 
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action. Which ever way it be that the foul 
afTefts the body, when firft he takes the hold, 
it continues fliU to afFeft it the fame way, all 
the time till he lets it go. The animal fpirlts^ 
which are, probably, the immediate mlniflers 
of the will, crowd inceflandy into the fame 
parts, and there is inceflandy the fame tume* 
fadtion, or contradion of the mufcles, which 
are the inflruments of this aftion, as at firfl. 
The matter is not much different in thinking : 
to keep an objedl under confideration, is the 
fame thing as a confhnt attention, or appli- 
cation of the perceptive faculty to it} and this 
jseffefted hy conftantmlling. Jufl as looking 
ftedfafllyupon one point, requires a conflant 
direction of the axes of vifion to that point ;. 
which mufl be efFeded by conflantly exerting 
that power, which the foul hath over the mo- 
tion of thefe axes. When we are fick, or 
have a head-.ach, it is with pain we can per- 
form this for anytime, which (hews it to be 
aftion. The property of matter, whereby it 
continues in that flate into which it is once 
put, proceeding firom its want of power to 
work a change, is by no means applicable 
here ; and it 4^ our prejudice, to call the /r^^z-* 
^tion only of the perceptive capacity, from one 

ohje<9: 
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objcd to anotheraftion. We are indeed fo ac-- 
cuflomed to feel difficulty in a£tion^ when we 
adt by the body, that if an adtion cofts us no 
trouble in performing it, or produces no fen- 
iible change in matter, we lofe the notion of 
our being aftive, and the diJlinBion'W thzvt 
formed to ourfelves between aSlion and inaSiU 
on. When we move a limb of the body fpon- 
taneouily, it is confefledly adion ; motion is 
a feniible change : but it is no lefs adion to 
hold the arm ftraight out, than to put it at firft 
into that pofture, which we may be fenfible 
of, becaufe we foon find ourfelves unable to 
continue it thus {f) ^ and that is nofign of /»- 
aSion. And agreeable to this, a dofe atten- 
tion of thought to the fame thing, is more 
fatiguing than frequent changing ; there be- 
ing, as was fa id above, a relief and pleafure 
in variety of pbjedls. So far is it from be- 

(p)Hoc [tremor em induct^ oh defe^fum fucci fpirituojt] 
^onfirmaiur ex eo^ quod viri alioquin robuftij fondus pro^ 
prii brachii extenfi fuftineremnpojfunt^ continuatd aSfione 
[here it is called adion] per horam integram^ alfquetre^ 
more, ^uia nen^e^ ob eontinuatam effujionem ex iifdem 
nerviSj fuccijpirituoji diffipantur^ et defieiunt^ et proinde^ 
interruptis vicibuSj kf minutis Jlillicidtis exprimi pojfunt. 
IJin which intervals the arm miift yield and fink down 
a little.] BqrelL de mot. animal. Part. 2. Prep. 216. 

X 3 ing 
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ing tree, that cb^ging the afts of the n»Hl 
18 only SKftion. And this is one re«£m that 
hijlwj^ p^fy^ &o« are more entertaimng, to 
thofe who have not acquired a fteadioef^ of 
litteotton, than mathematical axid ahftradc 
reafboing. This (hews us that the foul is 
adive and bufy, in the fUlleft intervals of 
mufing and thinking: and as we have feea 
in N^ 4* that a^on neceifarily implies per- 
ception \ fo in this cafe, perception natu** 
rally infers a&ion : that is, though percep- 
tion doth not neceflarDy imply a^on i^ yet it 
is here a natural fign of it. When wejBdl 
heavy with fleep, or link from a waking to 
a fleeping ftate, we loTe gradually the percqv 
tion of external obgedts, or whatever we wem 
thinking of, as the mind ceafes to be addva 
in applying the attention to them ; till all de^ 
generates into an internal fiene of thinking, 
yrhere the mind is ilill adive and perceptive 
of, and about other oljcds. 

We may further obferve,tbat if thinking 
were not adion, a man might run a race^ 
land ftudy a hard theorem at once; ibr that 
'would be only to run, and do nothing elfe. 
It partly proceeds from the fimplidtyof the 
gttwtioPi of which hereafter $ and pardy 

fraai 
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^om fhc limitcdnpfs of the a<3ive power pf 
the foul, that it can do, or be intent upon 
one thing only at a tlaie ; and If thinking 
were doipg nothing, the doing a^y thjlng elfe 
woul# not delude it. And as this Jielps to 
fhewusp that tliipking is a^ion, in whatever 
degree of intenfenefs; (o it afiifts U6^ info^je 
manner, to get a tranfient glance pf the 
t^oundlefs^ adorable power and perfe^^ons of 
the Deity J who performs an infinity of ac- 
tions, infinitdy different, all at once, in all 
places, without perturbation or perplexity* 
' We have fcarce any other way of feeing the 
greatnefs of his perfections, but by bringing 
them into compa^ ifon with what is dijicult 
to us. When they become great beyond a 
certain pitchy we lofe the fenfc of their great- 
nefs; and, if I may fo iay, fyjlill increaf- 
in^ they become lefs to us. 

XVIII. To confirm farthw the inccflant 
afUvity x>i the foul confidered in its own na- 
tore, we may next obferve that as all willr 
ing is addon, fo this willing is the only aftion 
pf the husaan foul ; or all that it doth when 
it adks, is onlv exerting an ad; of volition. 
When it moves the animal fpiritsi, in order 

X 4 to 
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%o move any part of the body, it only nvilti 
the motion, It knows neither why the ma« 
tion is performed, or how it is performed ^ 
but if die body be rightly difpofed, it will 
be performed, in confequence of its volitioiif 
In like manner in its own internal opera- 
tions of thoqght and reafoning, it performs 
po other kind of adlon but willing ; for it 
Js neceflary in feeing the identity or diverfity 
pf its own ideas, after the will hath applied 
the perceptivity to them ; as (hall be (hewn, 
No agent indeed can ad:, without willing 
the adipn; but the difference to be taken 
notice of 'here is, that the human foul in 
particular, only wills the adion, and is forced 
to depend upon a borrowed power for the ex- 
ecution of wh^t it wills. The fyftem of na- 
ture round it, as was faidj^ is fo wonderfully 
contrived, that the execution of its will is 
perforated, blindly as to it. And it is diffi- 
cult to fay^j whether this is a greater mark of 
the w;fdom of the Contriver, and of its dei 
pendence upon him ; or of his goodnefs and 
Condefccnfibn, in being fubfervient to the will 
and fpontaneity of his creatures. But willing 
is a thing that cods us no pains ; it is full as 
fafy tg us to will a thing though the cfFefl- 
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ing it might not be in our power, as not to 
will it : though there may be an inequality 
!n the difpofition of our bodies at different 
times, there is none in the /^w^r of W///^^. 
And when it is freed from this inequality, as 
it will be in a ftate of fbpa ration, or in a 
ilate of union with a fyflem of matter liable 
to no diforder, aSlion in all refpeds, will be 
as eafy to it as inaSlion ; fince its own proper 
adtion, even here, is as eafy. Let us call to 
mind a little, that it is a repugnancy in 
thought, to fiippofe an adlve fubftance feel-i- 
ing any difficulty from itfelf in afting. It 
mufl be fometMng inaSive that gives it any 
uneaiinefs to ad ; that is, fome dead fub-^ 
fiance. If it felt uneafinefs from itfelf, it 
mufl be from fome part of it, that wanted to 
be aduated i that is^ fome unaSlive part ; 
that is, fome part not of adive fubflance 
(for of fuch parts adive fubflance could ne- 
ver be made up) ; and that is, fome part 
not of itfelf. 

XIX. Let us rcfled bow necejarily we be^^ 
come aStive and percipient again (of external 
objeds, I mean) after fleep. It is as little iii 
^ man-s power to continue flceping at plea- 

fqre. 
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fore, as it is to £dl aileq> when hp U^; tho* 
his life depended on it. This would be a 
great happine6 in many cafes, tLoA^Jingular 
privilege. Certainly it is not the right order 
and di^fition of the body, tha( ibmjorci- 
i^^reiloresadionandperceptivi^totis; for 
then we ihouldneedno other principle to ac« 
tuate and enliven us at any time; hut the 
order of dead parts would ngtake th^m living 
and rational (wife^ learned, and laughing, ia 
Zt^r^/M's phrafe) ; and the effect would be 
perfeder than the caufe, not only in degree^ 
but in kind ; which would put an end to 
all reafoning, (of vefaichbyand by). Tliis 
therefore can proceed from nothing but the 
nature of the foul itfelf, which is nece/larily 
adive and perceptive in itfelf, zndjbeds life 
and p^ception (fi> to fpeak) through the body, 
when the right difpofition of that returns. 
The ibul in ileep feems to fuffer ibfnething 
like what happens to a live-coal, covered up 
under the afhes; which is alive all the while, 
but only appears fo, when difencumbered, 
and expofed to open air. As the coal would 
at any time difcover itfelf, and kindle up any 
combuftible matter applied to it \ fo the foul 
neceilarily enlivens a rightly difpofed body. 

We 
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We caooot fuj^fe it like a ikad dnder : iox 
as that, of itfdf^ could never become a live** 
coal again ^ fi> neither could the foul recover 
life apd ai^on, of itdblf, if it were, iox any 
the fmaUeft time^ in a Aate analagous ^ 
that of a dead cinder. 

XX. We may copceive, I think, without 
much ilrefs to the imagination, that whea 
two fubfbnces of contrary natures, an q0ive 
and ina^ive one, are joined ^together in a 
ftate of union, they ibould ib affe<3; each 
other, that the whole compound (hould not 
appear perfedlly dead, nor perfedly living ^ 
which is the very appearance we make: and 
that, as the one or the other pinciple ^e«- 
vailed, the compQiwd (hould feem to partake 
of that nature* This is not hard in gisneral 
to omceive i though the formal method hour 
theyafiedeadi other nuy not be conceivable 
by us. It is certain enou^, from what is 
faid in the fecondfedion above, that gravity, 
or elafticity, by whidi a clock or a watcb 
goes, is the adion of an immaterial fub(lance 
upon matter. We can' as little conceive the 
formal manner of this impulfe or imprefllon, 
as how the foulafFe(9s the matter of tlje body. 

Of 
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or is affeded by it. This very common in- 
ibnce includes in itfilf really all the diffi- 
culty that is in the mutual adion of matter 
and fpirit on each other. Yet becaufe a man 
cannot conceive how it is^ that an immaterial 
impulfe conftantly imprefled fhould make a 
watch go^ this would not make him deny 
the evidence of truth^ or fay, that either it 
doth not go, or goes without any ppwerl 
And, to purfue this a little farther, if wc 
conceive this force much fuperior to the in- 
ertnefs^ oxfriEiion of the matter to be mov- 
ed, the machine will go eafy and lightly; if 
it is but little ftronger, that will be moved 
flowly and with difficulty ; but if it is only 
barely equal, there will be an equilibrium^ 
and all the movements will ftopj and if it ts 
inferior y the machine, fo tocxprefsit, is more 
dead. Now, if inftead of fuppofing the force 
diflferent, we fuppofe the difpofition of the 
parts to be moved, different at different times, 
the fame conftant force remaining and adt- 
ing ; all the fame different appearances will 
happen : the machine will feem brifk and 
lively; faint and languid j fick, or quite dead, 
(to fpeak metaphorically) \ as the indifpofi- 
tion of the parts balances the adtive force 
more or lefs, Com^ 
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Comparifbns do not hit in all plurticulars : 
yet it IS not dif&cuU to apply this to the cafe 
of the body as a^uated by the foul ; nor is 
there any confiderbg perfon, I think, who 
maynotXee from this ihflance (in fome man-** 
ner parallel) how frivolous thofe- objedtiona 
are, which the Sceptic brings from the in- 
equalities obfervable in the body, to prove the 
foul material* For though it may be faid, 
that they^rf^ which moves the limbs doth 
not belong to the foul, as hath been fhewn 
before ; yet that need be no objection to the 
comparifon : for the difotder of the parts 
certainly hinders that force from being ex- 
erted, and the command of the foul over 
the body to appear ; fince it hath likctivife 
been fhewn, that this force is fubfervicnt 
to the fpontaneQus mover i and therefore in 
the prefent cafe may be coniidered as its 
own force, 

XXI. Fromthe foul's neccffarily actuating 
the body, either during its being rightly dif- 
pofed, or as foon as the indifpofition of it is 
redtified, it farther appears, that the law of 
their union is fuch,. that only a final inepti- 
tude of the body to be adtuated^ can feparate 

them ; 
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them : for they ftill continue united, not- 
withftanding any indiipofition trhich can be 
tedified. And therefore the foul is not at 
liberty to aft byitfelf, before ^^t final inep^ 
iitude or diforder happens. We need not 
tcronder why the foul doth not aft by itfclf, 
when the body is not fit to be aftuated by it: 
it hath no liberty but what is indulged it, by 
tht Being who appointed this union ; and if 
it had fuch a liberty, the union would be b 
♦ain. The foul would always chufe to aft 
byitfelf^ retiring fit)m the body while it were 
indifpofed, that it might enjoy a fepatate ant} 
unpainfbl (bte of exiflence. And fince the 
body, in itsprefent conftitutlon, muft always 
give the foul Ibme uneafinefs, leis or more ; 
<8 alfo fince, when bed di^fed, it muft re^ 
card its application to many objefts ;' the 
tonfequcnce would be, that it would never 
chufe to aftuate it, or to aft by it, more 
than a man at liberty would chufe to walk 
with fetters on his legs. A little tafte of 
feparate esdftence would put men upon all 
expedients of di^lving the union violently* 
Thus fuch a liberty would have been abun- 
dantly inconfiftent with the defign of unit- 
ing them together. It is rather wifcly^ m- 
2 ftitutedj 
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fiituted, that we naturally feek to prolong 
the ttnion, that it may appear how we ap- 
prove durfelves,in this our flate oi novitiate. 
I might mention here another kind of incon* 
veniencies that would enfue from this power 
indulged to the ibul^ to the overturning of 
luunan. io^ie^ : if we consider the /^^ a^a^ 
riee^ remn^^ &€. of mortftb) who would 
thiifi toa^ tokn6wmdreperfe(Slytfaenteans 
of a c cd mpl iffaing all their bad ddigns. No 
fhethod of fecurity would be fafe, or fecreti 
nor any method of rain unl^owur to the 
utter eonfufion of the world. How miick 
tetter irit thmthatitihoiild beotbcrwife or-' 
deredi It is true, in fleep the ibul a^, and 
k aded npoh, by a difi^rent method from 
die mihi^ry of the feriies ; but it is all the 
while in the body, and not trufted to ita 
QWD difcretion. 

But this whole ai^)earance of dreams 
fhaM be€onfidered at large a little farther on. 
In the mean time, I cannot help being 
concerned to find fome great and learned 
men taking the wrong Jide of ambiguous ap- 
pearanceSy and falling in with the fcepticaL 
notions of the world, by infinuating Yi&^r /i&^ 
Jbul 0wes the perfoiHan of rational thinking 
to the body i and this in order to maintain an^* 

^ other 
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other bypothefis of no very great confequencti 
in itfelf, thoMtweretrueinthisflateofunion^ 
viz; that the foul thinks not always {q) ; which 
yet is notcafily to be proved, even though the 

(q) EJfay concerning human undirjianding^ B. 2. cli« 
I. fcft. 1 6. '* 'Tis true, we have fometimes inftsmce^ 
«< of perception, whilft vrc are afleep and retain the me^ 
*^ moiy of thoTe diou^ts ; but how extravagant and iii- 
^* coherent they are for the moft part ; how little con^ 
^^^ formable totheperfe^onand order of a rational be* 
<< ing, thofe who are acquainted with dreams need not 
•' be told. This I would willingly be fatisfied in, whe- 
^^ ther the foul, when it thinks thus apart, and as it 
^ were feparate from the body, ads lefs rationally than 
<* when conjointly with it, or not $ if its feparate thought 
^' be lefi rational, then thefe men muft fay, that thejiful 
** 9Wis the perfe^ion of rational thinking to the body ; if 
*' it does not, 'tis a. wonder that our dreams fhould be, 
^ for the moft part, fo frivolous and irrational \ and that 
^ the foul fhould retain none of its more rational fo- 
<* liloquies and meditations." We fhaO afterward fee, 
%)ho in this place afcribes the perfe^on of rational 
liunking to the body i however here is a broad hint for 
material fouls. What is /or the mofi part only^ is not 
always : that fide ought to have been coniidered alfb. I 
hope it will appear, that the moft incoherent of our dreams 
is an appearance hx above matter, or any power matter 
can be endued with : and that, upon a narrow examina-* 
tion, the actions properly of the foul, in dreaming, will 
not be found fo irrational, as is here prefumed, and ge- 
nerally conceived. 

Z adivity 
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adtivity oifpirit be clogged with dead matter^ 
and is certainly falfe in a ftate of feparationi 
That I may not be mifunderftood, 1 do not 
mean that any mznjhouldlie Jor the fake of 
truth ^ (truth ftands in need of no fuch help, 
but rejeds it ;) nor that one /hould avoid any 
difficulty, or not confider all fides of any 
appearance : but what I complain of is, thi 
not con/idering all fides of any appearance 
from which a weighty inference feems to be 
drawn, efpecially if it be perplext in itfelf ; 
as the appearance of dreams certainly is. If 
the foul were indebted to matter for the per* 
feftion of rational thinking, matter would 
be the perfedter being of the two 5 which it 
would be abfurd to fuppofe : and if thinkings 
or aBivity (and that the higheft kind of ac* 
tivity) doth not belong to the nature of im* 
material fubftance, it muft be merely accident-^ 
al to all fubftance ; which is no lefs abfurd.> 
This laft I have fhewn filCe in what is faid 
before (N* 3.) And an endeavour to remove 
the pretence which our dreams may give for 
fuggefting, that the foul owes the perfedion 
of ratbnal thinking to matter, together with 
fome other reafons to be mentioned hereafter, 
• Vol. I. . ' Y will. 
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will, I hope, plead my cxcufc for ofFering 
an efay on that intricate fubjed. 

XXII. We may farther obferve, the firft 
nine paragraphs of this fe£tion being duly 
confidered, that they who placed the eflence 
of the foul in thinking, rather esrpreffed their 
meaning unwarily, than had falfe conceptions 
of the nature of it. If cflence and exiftencc 
have different meanings (as iii propriety it 
feems they ftiould), by cflence, I think, can 
only be meant, the abflrad natures of things j 
or the ideas of the things in the divine inteU 
left, which were before the things themfelvcs 
cxifled. Mr. Locke rather takes eflcnce for 
the being of any thing (r) ; though we ufu- 

ally 

(r) ■■■ " But fincc the eflences of things arc 

'* thought by fome (and not without reafon) to be who)*' 
«* ly unknown; it may not be amifc to confider tl» 
*« fevcral fignilicAtions of the word eflcnce, Firft cf* 
•' fence may be taken for the being of any tbingj where^ 
** by it is what it is, and thus the real internal, but 
** generally in fubftances, unknown conftitution of 
♦* things, whereon their difcoverable qualities depeniy 
*< may be caUed their eflence. This is the proper ori* 
*^ ginal iigniiication of the word, as is evident from the 
** formation of it j ejfentia in its primary notation, /ig^ 
" nifying properly being, fcff." J5. 3. Qh. ^.feSf. 15. 

Here 
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ally fay, fuch a property is of the nature or 
ejjence of a thing, taking either word indif- 
ferently; 

Here (not to mention that it is liot extraordinary for the 
fignification of a derivative word, efpecially in a philofo- 
phical acceptation^ to differ very widely from the gram- 
matical meaning it might have according to the form it 
|s derived k) the word [being] I thinjc^ is equivocal, 
and /ignifles the inUmal unkn&ivn conftiiution of things, 
leis properly, at leaft lefs commonly, than any othei^ 
thing. The being of a thing is ofteneft taken in oppofition 
to the not^being of it ; and then it is the fame as the ex^ 
ijtence of it. We fay fuch a thing is not in being. And 
fometimes it imports both eilence and eadftence ; as when 
we fay we have our being from God; that is, both our 
exigence, and our nature or eflence* But granting^that 
(ffence^ being y and the internal unknown conjlitution of fub- 
ftances, are properly the fame thing \ fince tliis internal 
unknown conftitution once exifted not, and yet was 
known then in the Divine Infilled ^ it muft have been in 
idjea there. So that at laft, in any acceptation of the 
word, we muft rcfolve the effence of things into idea^ 
and make it the fame with their nature. 

There is one thing ferther may be obferved from the 
place here cited. Mr. Locke allows that the internal, un«- 
known conftitution of things is fomething j fince their 
difcoverable qualities are owned to depend ori this ; which, 
I think, is very right, for qualities cannot depend on «^- 
thing, Thb is taken notice of, becaufe fccptical men 
"begin to fuppofe they have Mr. Lockers authority for in»* 
iinuating Aat the unknown conftitution of tilings is in 

Y 2 itfelf . 
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fcrcntly ; but never that it is of the being of 
it, which rather imports its exijlence. Be it 
ats it will, there can be no great miftake in 
faying, a property is of the eflence of a 
thing, when that thing cannot be conceived 
without this property. Now, by N^ 2, and 
5, above, it is contradidlory that the foul 
(hould at any time, even while united to the 
body, be Without the power of aSion, that 
is, of thinking ; for reflection is aftion j 
and thinking, or reafoning, is refledion. 
And by N^ 7, 8 and 9, it is contradidto- 
ry that, in a ftate of feparation, it (hould 
not always be adive, or exercife this pow- 
er. And by the reafoning in N^ 7 and 1 9^ 
it appears that it is only the indifpofition 
of the body, that can interrupt the ex- 

itfdf nothing; and ^^X. fuhftance^ or what he osH^fub*- 
Jiratum is but empty found. But if there is any. fuch thing 
as qualities or properties, there muft be fome farther 
thing to which they belong ; {ince a quality could not 
fubfift by itfelf, or without a fubje£t. This other things 
if we fpeak of it at all, muft be (:s!^Afuhje£iy fupport^ 
fulftance^ or fome fuch name; let thefe men ridicule 33 
much asithey pleafe. For though we know not what this 
fubftratum or fupport of properties is, nor have any par- 
ticular idea of it ; yet we know that it /V, unlefs properties 
could fubfift by themfelves. And if there be neither/r^- 
perties nor Ai/VJ?, tliere would be nothing left to cxift, 

erciio 
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ercife of this power at any time. So that, 
if they had made a diflincSkion between aSli^ 
vity and real a£fion^^nd excepted fome cer- 
tain intervals of inaction perhaps (though 
none of this caution wasabfoIutelyneceiTary, 
as will appear immediately); no body could 
have taken exception to their opinbn. If 
we take away from our complex idea of a 
fubftancey the particular ideas of thofe pro- 
perties, by which only we coUedt that it is a 
fubftance, we take fuch complex idea quite 
away ; fince it confifts cHily of thofe particu- 
lar ideas. If we take away from our idea of 
matter, thofe of folidity and extenfion, wc 
leave ourfelves no idea of it remaining. Af- 
ter the fame manner, if we deny adtivity and 
perceptivity concerning fpiritual fubftance, 
by which we can only colkd it to be a fub- 
ftance, we deny every thing we know con- 
cerning it ; or we deny ourfelves to have any 
iiiea of it ^ and reafoning about it as without 
thefe powers, we reafon precifely about no- 
thing, of which we have any particular idea» 
To fay it may ftill be a fubftance without 
thefe powers, is to fuppofe it deadfuhjiancey, 
which could never come to the exercife of 
thefe powers again if it had once loil them^ 

Y s ^^ 
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as we (tt it doth. And therefore it can nc^ 
ver be wtthoat them. Solidity feems not 
more ncccl&ry to the conception of matter 
than ^(Mvity and perceptivity to the concept 
tion of fpirit. And fince coniidered abfo^ 
lutciy in itfelf, it cannot not txercife thefe 
powers} the juften: idea of it is, that of %xk 
0ive perceptive beings which we cannot 
conceive in itfelf, without real adion and 
perception. Mr. Locke fays, it is not necef^ 
fary to fuppofc the foul always in adtidn, 
^nd that thinking may be to the foul what 
motion is to the body : not its eifence, but 
pne of its operations (i). Bat with fubmifTion 

to 

[s) *' I confefs myfelf to have one of fhofe dull foub, 
that doth not perceive itfelf always to contemplate 
ideas, nor can conceive it any more neceflary for 
the foul always to think, than for the body always to 
mQve \ the perception of ideas being (as I conceive) to 
the foul, what motion is to the body, not its eflence^ 

i^ but one of its operations ; and therefore though think- 
ing be fuppofed never fo much the proper aftion of 
the foul 'y yet it is not neceflary to fuppofe that it 
fliould be always thinking, always in zGdon. That 
perhaps is the privilege of the infinite Author and Pre* 
feryer of things, who never flujnbers nor fleeps; hut 
is not competent to any finite being, at Jcaft not to 

i^ the foul of man. "Wc know certainly by experience 

♦' that 
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feo fb great name, there is this material dif^ 
jGKtnce, motion is no more the adion of mat- 
ter than reji is ; it is equally inadive in both 
aahath been fhewn* Matter (lands in need 
of an external cM^fe to pot it into motion^ 
or bring it to reft again ; but the ibul doth 
not want an external mwer to fet it a think** 
ing. And therefore there is no room to ruo 
a comparifon between the a^ftion of the foul^ 
which necefiarily fprings out of its own na- 
ture, and the motion of matter, which muft 
be excited in k, by fome being not material. 
This looks as if aSion were equally extrin-* 
fick to them both ; or as if it were as natu^ 
ral for the foul to be without adion, as for 
matter to be without motion ; which is to 
pervert our jufteft conceptions of fpirituaj 
fubftance, , • 

Befides, allowing Mr. Locke's acceptation 
of the word effence, that it is the real, in- 

^ that we fometimes think, and thence draw this iti£il* 
*' lible confequence, that there is fosnething in us that 
^* has a po'wer to think ; but whether that fubftance 
^^ perpetually thinks^ or no, we can be no farther aflured 
^* than ejcperience informs us." B, 2. ch. i. feSf, 10. 
The reafon why it is improper to refer to experience in 
this cafe, will appear immediately. 

Y 4 ternal, 
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temal, but generally in fobftances, unknown 
conftitution of things ; it will not follow 
that everything is feparable from fubflances, 
which is not this real internal eonftitution, 
as he feems to take for granted. The pro* 
perties that immediately flow fi'om the in« 
ternal coniUtution of things, are as infepara-- 
ble from them, as that conftitution itfelf ^ 
and we can as little conceive the -thing with^^ 
out thefe properties, as without that confti** 
tution. Divifibility^ figure, magnitude, are 
not the internal conftitution of matter, but 
properties neceflarily flowing from it; and 
yet we can as little conceive matter without 
thefe, as without its own internal conftitu- 
tion ; that is, we can as little conceive it 
without thefe, as without Juijiance. This 
muft be fo ; for it is by theic that we con-« . 
ccive it at all to be a fubfl:ance, or to have aa 
internal unknown conftitution. And for a 
like rcafbn, adtivity and pcrceptivity,by which 
powers alone we difcovcr that there is a fub- 
ftance different from matter, and which is 
the neceflary fubjeft of their inhcfion, muft 
be in the mind, even previous to the inter- 
pal unknown conftitution of that fubftance ; 
gs pegedarily as it^ and with m^ich iPQW 

flearncfs 
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clearners than an unknown thing can be. If it 
were pardonable to run fb high, I might iay^ 
that diofe very powers of activity and per-* 
ceptivity, which are not the internal un* 
known conftitution of fpiritual fubftance^ 
are yet infeparable from the necejfarify exift^ 
ing Spirit *y and the conibm^exercifeof them 
alfo ; as Mr. Locke obferves, in the place 
laft quoted from him. 

But then, as to his acceptation of the 
word cfTence ^ as it feems not juft in itfelf, 
ib, I thmky it is inconvenient in philofbphy. 
The word. Being, by which he explains cf- 
fence, rather imports the adual exigence of 
a thing, than its internal unknown conftitu-^ 
tion, as hath been obferved. Thus Dr. Clarke 
calls his excellent book, A Demanftration of 
the Being and Attributes of God \ that is, a 
demomftration that there really exifls a God, 
and what his attributes are. It would have 
founded ilrangely to have faid, a demonftra«<- 
tion of theeflence, or internal unknown con^ 
ilitution^ &c. And then, if fubflances have 
unknown efleoces, and other things have not; 
it will either follow, that there are two dif- 
ferent fpecies of ejfences ; or that other things 
bcfidcs fubftances have nQ ejfence at all. Thi$ 

hath 
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hath thrown Mr. Locke apon the diftiodiofi 
of real and nominal i/JSmcesi which, though 
it hath obtained, fince he wrote his book^ 
yet I humbly beg leave to fay, I do not feo 
any fervice it hath done to philo£)phy. And 
this again hath thrown him upon the abfur^ 
dity of ailerting that ail our moral and ma-* 
tbematical ideas ^ thofe of virtue, vice, jufiice, 
temperance; a circle, fquare, cube, triangle^ 
^c. (things of as fixt and immutable natures, 
as any that can be named) having only zc^ 
cording to his diftindtion, nominal ei&nces» 
are nothing but the mere arbitrary compo- 
fitions of ideas in our minds : which ad-- 
mitted, would be of the greateft dijjeroice 
both in pbikfopby and praSicey as ihall be 
fliewn elfewhere 

XXIII. This farther may bcfaid forthofe, 
who place the nature of the foul in thinking^, 
and fuppofe it to think inccflantly, (taking 
thinking in the fence of being always perci^ 
pient of fome idea or other) That it is im'^ 
poflible to (hew the contrary, even in this 
ftate of union with the body j though it hadi 
been here allowed, and often fuppofed, to 
avoid unnecefTary debates in improper places. 

Who 
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Who can iitythat ever heibund himfelf ki a 
ftate of unconiciouiheis ; or when there waa 
BO idea at all fubfiftiflg in his mind \ Indeed 
it h contradldory that any man fliould fy 
furprize himfelf^ impercipient to wit^ of ail 
things, with ttfytO. to ih&prefeni timt: £6r 
he is cobfejous by fuppofition^ and fefleding 
upon an unconfcious ftate. And a$ to th^ 
J>a^ fifne^ he cannot have any memory of 
filch a flate : for whether ever fuch a ftate 
njoas^ or was not, it is either way a contradic* 
tion that he ihould remember it ^ and he can* 
not bring an argument for it^ from his not 
remembering of it. If a man came through 
a dark room, he may be certain there wal^ 
no light there; for his eyes were c^n, and 
he mifl^d the light : but if a man pafbd an 
hourofunconfciousexiftencelaftnight, thei^ 
is a wide difference. He did not perceive 
an abfence of confcioufnefs theh ; nor caa 
he now ; fince he could do it but by remem- 
bering it. He hath not two diftind: confci- 
otelbdiei, One to be extxngutfhed, and ano^ 
ther remaining to perceive the abfence of the 
firft. He doth not perceive at the time, and 
therefore cannot recoiled afterward the laft 
thought he was cgnfciousof, at the beginning 

3 of 
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of the blahky nor the itrft upon emer^ng 
outofity ( to be the ty^ro extremes, as it were); 
nor the diftance and length of time betwixt. 
By Mr, Locked oiTra arguments concerning 
the id^a of duration, he muft think tbefe 
two extremes contiguous \ and therefore con- 
clude, that he had been confcious without 
intermiffion. It is eafy for a man to confefs, 
that he hath one of fhefe dull fouls ^ that doth 
not always perceive i(kas : but I beg leave to 
obferve, that this modejiy^ which is defigned 
to pafs for an argument, is fomewhat inac^ 
curate^ for he confeffes a thing for certain, 
which he can never be certain of. It is not 
in the power of the foul to become imper- 
cipient of ideas at pkafure : and were the 
thing effeded, it would be the iign of an ill 
difpofed body, and not of the dulnefs of the 
foul. It is ftrange enough to appeal to ex- 
perience (t) for the reality of a ftate^ which 

by 

^/J — « And laft of all found flecpclbfes the ibene quite, 
^' and puts aii end to all appearances. This, J think, 
<^ ahnoft every one has experioice of in htm&lf, and 
^^ his own oUervation without difficulty leads him thus 
♦^ fer." 5. 2. cb. xg./e^. 4. But Ais is only experi- 
ence of having no memory of confcioufncfs then, which 
doth not infer that we had no confcioufiicfe then. When 
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by fuppofition, is an utter negation of all ex- 
perience. It is true, the argument: is very 
good, that a man cannot think at any time, 
wakinjg or fleeping, without being fenfible of 
\t(u)\ but this refpedls the prefent time, and 
is far from concluding, that a man cannot 
think fleeping pr wakings without retaining 
the memory of thefe thoughts afterward^ 
which yet is the thing defigned to be con- 
cluded by it. Whyelfe (hould experience be 
alledged, which is the memory of things paft ? 
It were to be wiflied. that he had told us, 
what author it is that aflerts, that the foul in 

an Evidence makes oath> that his memory doth not kvi^ 
himfo for, how much proves he by this ? Nothing furely 
on either fide. He only owns that the point in contro- 
.verfy might have been fo, or otherwife, for ariy thing he 
can remember. Mr. Locke fays, {ch. i^feSt. 10.) ** the 
•* queftion is about a mattev of fad.'* To this I reply 
dire£l]y, the queftion Is about a matter of ^^/yZ?^; about 
a negation of all fa£l. Every body allows we are gene- 
rally confcious; this is not the queftion then : But if we 
are fometimes without confcioufnefs, it is abfurd to 
fay, we forget our unconfcioufnefs s it is abfurd to 
fay, we remember our unconfcioufnefs. Where is 
the matter of feft to be teftiSed to then ? Or how is 
experience applicable ? Let a definition of experience be 
given. 

{u) Q). I. fed. 10. 

a deep* 
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a flceping man thinks, without being con- 
Icious of it; upon which he alksthe queftion. 
Whether, during fuch thinking, it has any 
pleafure or pain, or be capable of happineis 
* or miiery ? and adds, / am fure the man is 
not^ no more than the bed or earth he lyes 
on (v). Becaufe it is ftrange, if any man 
put him to the jtrouble of confuting this con* 
tradidion, with the fuppofition of Caftor 
and Pollux^ Socrates and Plato. The pofi- 
tion his adveriaries maintain infers no fuch 
contradiction ; nor juftifies another to infer 
it for them. There is certainly a great deal 
of our paft confcioufneis, which we retala 
no memory of afterward. It is a particular 
mark of our finite and imperfeft natures, 
tliat we cannot become confcious of all our 
paft confcioufnefs at pleafure. But no maA 
at night would infer, that he was fiot in a 
Hate of conicioufhefs and thinking, at fuch 
a certain minute about twelve a-clock of the 
day, becaufe now perhaps he hathhomemo^ 
xy what particular thought he had at that 
minute. And it is no better argument, confi- 
dered in itfelf, that a man was not confcious 
at fuch a minute, in his deep, becaufe next 

(v) li^id. kSt, IX. . 

morning 
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morning he hath no memory of what ideas 
were in his min(J then. A man cannot be 
confcious of the laft idea he hath in his mind 
' when he falls afleep; themoft he can do here, 
is to recal the laft idea he hath aiiy memory 
of: but this doth not prove it the laft. We 
have rather memory and experience of our 
Hiding gradually from a ftate of waking, to 
th^ofzjleepmg confcioufnefs: and though 
the particular idea that divides the one kind of 
thefe confcioufneffes from the other, is not 
affignable ; for there is really, I believe, no 
fuch idea, but a gradual tranfition, or dege-^ 
nerating of the one ftate into the other ; yet 
if we are cafually awakened a little after our 
falling afleep, and take time to obferve, wd 
fliall eafily enough trace back the laft ideas 
and confcioufnefs that occupied the mindj^ 
for ibme little time at leaft. Juft fo, if we 
take tiiBe vs^ the mornpg to refleia:,. before 
we let in the thoughts of bufinefs, and our 
familiar waking kieas, to efface the flcnder 
impreflions and images made in fleep, we 
flisdl eafily difcover Tome of thofe that occu- 
pied the perceptivity laft. And the fame ' 
thing happens at any intermediate time, due 
attention being given, and waking thought? 

being 
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being kept from rufliing in too fuddent^r* 
And iince this happens at any time indifFe-- 
rently, it is at leaft a probable argumefit^ 
and repeated experiment, as it werc^ which 
when duly made, always fucceeds, and (hews 
that the matter of fa6b is probably as thofd 
philofbphers fuppofe it (x). 

XXIV. Though the point Were not to be 
accurately determined on any fide \ probability 
inclines mod to the incefiant adion and per-* 
ception of the foul, even in this ftate. There 
is nothing more common than to remember 
afceneof vifion, which we have had in fleep^^ 
Ibme confiderable time after, from fome- 
thing that then happens to ourfelves or others; 
and which, without this occaiion given to 

{%) Mr. Locke doth not rcprcfent the objedion right 
in his Se£f. 14. ch. i. b. 2. It appears from tfaiis, Aat 
it is not only not impoffible, but eafy, to forget dn being 
awakened, what we were dreaming the minute before. 
And due care being taken, it is certainly alfo not impof- 
Hble to obferve it in many cafes. A very remarkable Au- 
thor, writing on this fubje£l, hath thefe words. Ifitpp^fi 
the foul is never totally ina^ive. I never awaked, fince / 
had theufeofmy numory^ hut I found mjifelf coming out 
if a dream. And I fuppofe they that think they dream mt^ 
think fo^ hecaufe they forget their dreams. M. JR. B* in 
bis defence of the foul'& immortality. 

the 
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the mind, of thus recoUeding it, we fhould 
perhaps never have recovered. And certainly^ 
at any time before this recovery, the argu* 
ment, that then the mind was unconfcious^ 
l>ecaufe we retained no memory of it, would 
not only have been bad, but falfe. Of how 
much confcioufnefs, and adli vity of the foul, 
do we lofe the memory every night, becaufe 
ojf the flendernefs of the imprefGons, which 
are eaiilydiflurbed, as the day thoughts rufh 
in ; or becaufe of the (hortnefs of the dura*- 
tion ? Volucrique JimilUma fomnOy is a very 
^xpreflive comparifon for any thing that is 
fleeting otjhy. The vifions offered to us ia 
fleep,are pften independent and without con«» 
nexioh; probably rften defigned to .contra- 
did: each other, and our waking thoughts too $ 
^which makes them to be remembered with 
more difHcuhy than our waking thought9^» 
Yet frequently /i&^ lafi hav? the famedifad- 
vantageous qualification, and, are difficultly 
.retained. A fcene mud: have a natiiral^or 
herence to be eafily remembered^ Meqiory 
is chiefly affifted, perhaps in tlvisiftateof ur 
nion, by fenfible impreiHons jo^ade 01^ the 
organ, apd there preferved for fpmfe; t^iie at 
leail. Thefe are'fkding and traniitory, and 
Vol. I, Z ia 
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In Aeep moftly clouded over, by the nature 
of that indifpofition ; which is the reafon 
why we cannot then ufe our paft experience^ 
or memory of things ; to convince ourfelves 
that the appearances offered to, or forced up<* 
on the foul in fleep, are not in truth exiiliog 
externally ; for the internal reprefentation is 
as real, as if the obje£t of it exifted ixoai 
without. But poffibly we ihall difcover a 
view of 4 fuperior faculty of retnlnifcence in 
proceeding to examine this a[^arance, which 
is independent of a corporeal organ ^ or feat 
of impreifions made on the fenfory. We are 
by no means juftified in philofbphy, to drawr 
weighty inferences, fuch as that the perfecti- 
on of rational thinking ipay depend upon 
matter, or that the foul may owe its percep- 
tivi^ and life to that dead fubftance \ I fay, 
we are by no means juilified in drawing fuch 
weighty inferences from a perplexed and dark 
phenomenon, without narrowly examining 
the nature and circumflances of it, as far as 
they are accefHble to us. And it is not to be 
difiembkd byMr.Z^ii^s greatefl admirers, 
that his n^thod of reafoning all along on 
this ful]jeA, tends to lead weak and fceptf- 
cal men, to make thefe inferences s not to 

^ • fay 
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(ay that he points but the way to them, b| 
hinting broai^y at thefe inferences himib}f» 
It looks as if he not only thought it pofltble 
that matter might thinic, but true that the 
Ibul vras really matter^ when he fays, ^* I 
^' gratit that the foul in a waking man, is 
" never without thought, becaufe it is the 
^^ condition of beii^ awake : bnt whether 
^^ fleeping without dreaming be hot an affec*- 
** tion of the whole man, mihd as wtli as 
** bidy^ may be worth a waking man*s con*- 
•' fidcraticm f/^/' Then it feetns fepiarate 
fouls may fleep. God differs froki bis crea-- 
tures in higher pntogatives^ than that be doth 
not Jlimber nor fie^. It is here grahtcd, 
th^t while we are aWake, T^e are under a 
^leceffity of thinking. If then wcf were al- 
ways awake, we Ihould be always under that 
nectffilty.— Bow comes it then that wearc nbt 
always aiwake?-i^lsit the defeft of the fdulB 
ii^— This was ikt chief point to have been con- 
fidered, in brder to coniidet the appearainee 
on all fitlefr. It haith been^ {hewn that fpifit 
hath no parti i and therefore it flatds in need 
of no repiafatidn, or re-di^o(ing Hs parts 
ariglu s as the bo^ dot h^ Which confift^ 9f 

% % parts 
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parts that are conilantly changing, and Iiabid 
to be difordered. This (hews on which fide 
the indifpofition lyes. Again, we have un- 
doubted experience, that the foul thinks and 
lives, while the fenfes are {hut up, and can 
minifter nothings while the body is laid up 
to be refitted^ a mere vegetable fyftem : and 
I have (hewn, that it implies a contradiction 
to fay, we have eixperience of the contrary. 
And what is the plain inference from fuch 
oppofite fymptoms ? Laftiy, allowing all that 
is alledged, wz^ that fdmetimeS we fleep 
without dreaming ; is it therefore to be in- 
ferred^ that fleep is an afFedtion of the foul ? 
Is it not conceivable to any man of plain 
common fenfe^ from what I have faid (N*' 20.) 
concerning the difference of appearances, 
that two oppofite fubftailces, a dead and a 
livings muft make by being united ; and ^rom 
what I have faid concerning the perceptivity 
of the foul^ in itfelf not bounded^ but li- 
mited in its union with body, (fee the note 
{h) N^ 1 5.) is it not eafily conceivable, I fay, 
from thefe confiderations, that its activity 
may be quite hindered from being exerted; 
and its perceptivity entirely impeded, by a 
farther limitatjion^ (granting that to be the 
4 - c»fe) 
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cafe) without fuppofing that it is laid up to 
be refitted, in fleep, as the body is ; or mak- 
ing fleep an afFedion of immaterial being ? 
If a man puts in a bit of paper to hinder the 
balance of his watch from beating, or if 
this is effefted by any other diforder of the 
parts ; it would be improper to (ay that the 
imriiaterial impulfc, or power, by which 
fhe goes, is then afleep, though it be hin^ 
dered from having effedt. 

XXV. There is one argument brought 
by Mr, Locke^ which is boafled to be deci- 
five, as fully proving that thinking is not 
infeparable from the fouL It is that adion 
maybe remitted or intended^ fometimes more 
and fometimes lefs 3 a variation which it n 
not conceivable the eflcnces of things can be 
fubjedt to {z). This is indeed fpecious at firft 
view, and yet it is a very equivocal argument 
and concludes different ways, according to the 
different acceptation of the word effence. He 
grants that thinking is adtion, and fuppofea 
cflcnce to be the internal, unknown conftitu- 
tion of things^ whereon their difcoverablc 
qualities depend* Now that thinking or ac-» 

{%) 6. I. cfa. 19. kdi. 4« 
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tion; whidi is a known prjoperty of the fOul^ 
(hould be the internal unknown cqnititntton 
of the foul, i$ a contradi<5tion ; and proving 
the contrary, i& proving wh^t was never de- 
nied. But this is not the genuine acceptation 
of the word ^i%ce. Se^ the nQte(f )N'' 22.) 
A late Authoc hath, rightly obferved, thai: tf^ 
fknce is es^Iained hf tbt ch^^if andrg^calp^ 
perty of a things or aH thepropcrths of it. 
Hence the chief and radical property is the- 
eiTence of any thing in idea, though the thin^ 
fliould not exift, nor have any internal: tin- 
known conflitution. JE/S';^^ (astheiame Wri-* 
ter remarks) is very diiFereiit firom ^xi^enfit : 
the efience go: nature of thin^ is ittvariahit^ 
and their cxiflcnpe only contingent. From 
this we may fee the fallacy of Mr. Loch'^ 
arguuGtent : he makes tfknoc the interml un-* 
known conftitution of things : and becauftt 
it is contradidx>ry that thought ihould be of 
the cflence of the foul in this £»ife, he iofera 
it is not pf the efience of the foul in the o-» 
ther fenfe, or fo as to be inieparable from it. 
This is as if I {hould &y^ A cicde is a £iguro 
contained under four equaliides, makit^ fbuV 
right angles -, but there is no point within tfa|i 
figure, from whidh all the Uacs dxuwn to the 

fides 
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fides are equal : therefore it is not the efien-* 
dfll property of a circle^ that all the lines from 
a point within it to the outfide (hould be equal. 
That thought is eHential to the foul in the laft 
ienfe, is eafily proved. For it mufl be eifen* 
tial to one of the two fubflances, /. e. either 
to matter or fpirit $ otherwife the higheft per^i 
fe£tion in nature muft be but merely cafual, 
or anextrancousacddent intheunirerfe : and 
£nceit hath been (hewn that thou^ can nei- 
ther be eilential nor accidental to matter, it 
mad be effi^ntial to fpirit, or fucha property 
as caionot be feparated from it without de« 
ilroying its nature. Or we may argue thus : 
if thinking is el&ntitfl neither to body nor foul^ 
how come we at all to think ? Is it by mere 
accident ? If it is by mere accident, it is poi^ 
itble the fout mig^t never think. If it beiaid 
the foul lafsdnm and takes up thinking at its 
pleaiure, [by its own power, by its own wiU^ 
cooimand, or any other, way that can be 
named] it is a direct contradidion. If the foul 
pleafes to take up thinking after intermiffion, 
for if it mlbyCommandsika^'] it muft be pre- 
yioufly thoughtful. If it be faid, it ftands ia 
nt^ of ibiaft external principle to bring back 
^^boo^ ta it} ihitf is to own that it would 
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never think again of itfelf , but be a dead in- 
adive fubftance for ever after fuch intermif- 
fion, unlefs thus reftorcdby fome external be- 
ing. And the argument muft come to this 
oti Mr. Locke's hypothefis, if the foul were 
for any the leaft time without thought. The 
power of thinking in a lubftance once dead, 
is not to be conceived, becaufe it is contra- 
dictory. Life itfelf confifts in being percipi^ 
cnt, in this we are ncceffary. And if we are 
percipient, we muft have perceptions, by 
the terms. Thus it is very conceivable that 
the foul (hould remit its aftivity in thinking, 
through all degrees, till at length it can fv- 
fnit no farther, and finds itfelf neceffary ia 
having fome perception or other. Experience 
confirms this, as faf as we can have expe- 
rience J andreafon evinces it univerfally : nor 
can any objeftion be made to it but only 
this, that we do not remember all. our paft 
perceptions, the weaknefs of which hath been 
-fufiiciently {hewn befolre. 

A 

XXVI, Mr. Locke^ in his way of arguing^ 
takes it for granted, that if a property doth 
not enter into the internal unknown confti- 
tution of a fubftance, it is feparable from 

.. " ' that 
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that fubilancc ; which ftill was the maia 
point to be proved : for, as his been remark* 
cd N** 2 2 . a property which ncceflarily flows 
from the internal conftitution of any fab- 
ftance, muft as ncceflarily belong to it, as 
that conflitution itfelf. And there muft be 
fuch properties as necejjarily flow from the 
internal conftitution of fubfl:ances; Mx Locke 
owns the difcoverable qualities of fubftances 
depend on their internal conflitution : there- 
fore the property mufl: always belong to the 
internal conflitution of the fubftance ; that 
is, to the ejfence of the fubftance, even in 
his own fenfe of the word ejfence. Thus^- 
^ure is but a property of matter, and a vari- , 
able property ; for it may be changed in the 
fame individual quantity : yet this variable 
property invariably and infeparably belongs 
to matter. So thinking, (allowing it a van-- 
able property) may invariably belong to the 
foul. And it is only the exercife of the 
power, not the power itfelf which is fubjed: 
to the v2imtionofhcin^ intended or remitted. 
This doth not make the power itfelf feparable 
from the foul. If the power of aftion were 
feparable from a being, becaufe the exercife 
qf it^ or the exerting particular a6ls, was 

arbitrary i 
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tfbilrary; &en a£tivity would be feparabl^ 
from all free beings, ot there would be no 
fiich being : for their f reedomin exerting the 
power would deprive them of that power. 
But farther, the i^ercije itfelf of this power 
iirnot fepurable from free or a6:ive beings i 
£nce as hath been (hewn N"" 8. fuch beings 
tre not free to aiSr, or utterly to ahdain from 
all a6i30ti». bat to do tbi6 or that action by a 
preference. Again, Mr. l>cil^^bimfelf grants; 
diat thinking is the cendittQn ef being awah. 
A property then capable of bekig intended ot 
remtttdy OfeceffiirHy belongs to the £>ul, a$ 
leaft for that time : and if we were always 
awake, that property would idways and n&i- 
celiarily belong to it. And finee we cannot 
ceaib being awake at pleafurd, it is not in out 
power to become una&ive at {^fure ; or wai 
arc oece^arily adti? e. Ai(id flnee it is the in^ 
dtfpofitsoa of the body only that occafiM^ 
our not being always awakfe, it is the iddif^ 
pbfition o£ tl^ body (mly that iuiid^?s our 
not alwaye exerciibg ihef power of ^vky j 
allowing the fool wercforaetimea utterly in-s. 
aftive (d)^ 

XXVIi 

» 

.. f^)Upon tbe whole of what is £ddm thefe two laft 
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XXVU. Khallinthclaftplacetakcnoticeof 
an objc<9ion, which poflibly may be ftarted 

conceFhing 

paragraphSf the appearance of tUnlcingi or eogkatioH^ 
feen^ta ftan4 4ius. Thefdul 19 Sometimes in a huriy of 
^bought, and' Ac tranfition? from tk^tSt to oBjeft ari 
quicker dian can be expr ^led. Then it becomes calmer 
and cediders tlung^ at kifufe; and it nixf fiuttn and 
fmmt its a^vity more and more^ to a GertattI dcgne% 
till it can go no fiuther upon the fideof inadivit^: but 
fSSL it muft have fome perc^tion or other in view. And 
ixdien we have come this length, if we would endeavour 
t^ keep- iSti& ons JhUtary perception ftill In view, and bt 
liofiirther a^ve, we ihatt find a prodi^ousdiftcidty hi 
ft^ or, toipeak moretrulf, it is impoffiblewith bB (he 
unFi and anentim we am he/im^. Now doth n^ dm 
ttetHF us, Aat when wewould -endeavour to behuAhie 
Itejfond a certain degree, ti;^ increafe the aSfhkfhfiihsit 
very endeavour? I majcompzxc diis elFort of the foid 
to the defcent of a pendulum^ whieh can go no longet 
^tfum attPtain pmt \ andagMaftfoteetodefcend makes 
if but rift' the higher on the Other fide. The oompui- 
Ibn onl^ hidtsin this$ that the pendultim wfflat laft re» 
jnain inthe hwe/l point ; but the ibul cannot r^^ in thb 
j^ercepti^n of one iiiAtary idea, h, begins motiDn of its 
mf agsun, if I may fo fay, becaufe of its afilve nature^. 
fSL this is verified in our own experience. When we 
<tMipefeou^ve»tofleep) and refohre to think no mere 
"tin next mornings the resolution has no tSkSt. The 
ftid IteA viuious: andimiumenible thoughts fliHfitcceed;- 
il^^n^ anelh^r^ whidt we may eafily obferre $ tifi-jN; 
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concerning tht fouk of brutes. It will perhaps 
be faid, fihce thefe are immaterial, by the 

fecond 

length (as I faid before) all degenerates into an internal 
fcene of vifion and dream* \ 

\ Let lis nowfuppofe that after one dream is ended, ano-« 
ther ihould not fucceed, but that in the foundeft flee{^ 
the foul had no perception at all. Being then an imper^ 
^ipientfuhftanci (for four or five hours together perhapsj 
)t miift be quite dead. If it were not, let any one tell 
roc V)bat life is; or wherein it confifts i Shall we fay 
it confifts >n the pvwer of living only ? That is abfurd. 
If Ae foul is onqe without perception, how could it ex- 
crcife the power to recover its perception ? If we fay the 
matter of the body makes it percipient again, or brii^ 
ixack it^perception to it, (h^ is no leis abfurd. If th^ 
.^natter^f the body ads upon it, it will perceive the ac« 
tion; but that is not to makt it percipieni^ or to bring 
back perception itfelf to an impercipient fubflance. How 
ihoidd the foul perceive the a£tion if it were not awake i 
Or how could it be awake without perceptions ? Th^ 
foulcafmot be afleep, if it is 2^Jimpl^ umonipnmied keing 
thatfla^ds ip need of no reparations; n^ic couldjit be 
always ^wake without always having perceptions. The 
very rpafoa then why the foul is percipient of the a^tioa 
of our bodies upon it, when we awake, is hecaufe it is 
mlways awake^ and always percipient. In a dream, wheu 
it is certain that the foul Is percipient and awake^ it is 
yet not percipient of any external touch upon the body. 
Why ? The adion is really not communicated to it» 
This familiar inftance fhews us that the foul isi awake» 
' ilbut the hody is unf;t to com^iunicate a£ki^A to it» Hpw 

caa 
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iecond fcdtion ; fimple, and therefore indit- 
foluble, without an adt of Omnipotence, by 

the 

can It be &id then that the body by zBixig on it makes 
it percipient^ or brings back its perception to it again j 
when it is plain that it is percipient already, but that the 
nerves otfpirits are in no capacity toaftiipon it? This 
inftance likewife fhews us, that the foul would be perci- 
pient of any external touch upon the body while we fleep^ 
of which it is percipient while we are awake -, if the ac- 
tion were communicated to it ; and confequently it difco- 
vers to us, byway of experiment, on which fide the indif- 
pofition lies, and that fleep is not an affedtion of the whole 
jtiznj/ouias well as boify, as Mr. Locke infinuatcs. 

In a Word, there isnofuppofing the foul to be in>per- 
cipient in fleep, but by fuppofing the perceptivity of it 
to depend upon matter, which I have fhewn in man/ 
places of this feftion to be a contradidlion: or by fup- 
pofmg that it fleeps in its own nature. And we cannot 
fuppofe that it fleeps in its own nature, but by fuppofing 
that it is a confounded thingy made up of parts of dif- 
ferent natures, fome of which fly ofF, or wear out, like 
thofe of the body; that is, b^ fuppofing, I think, that 
]t confifls of matter and fpirit. But this is not only 
falfe, as has been fhewn in the laft fedtion ; but I would 
argue concerning the aSiive half of fuch a compounded 
fouly as Ihave^one already, when I fuppofed it uncom- 
pounded. The pure immaterial part would never need 
fleep or reparation. An4 thus I would purfue the argu- 
. ment through all divifions, till it were owned that either 
the foul. was all nmtter^ or that 2ipure uncom^ounded J^i^ 
' rit needed no fleep nor reparation. Now from all that 

hath 
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the third i and lince the fundamental argu-* 
meet in this fedlion^ That two powerlefi 
fiibftances can never beget power between 
them, nor their union be the cavife of tbea 
power, is as applicable to tbefe^ as to the fbuls 
of men : it will follow that if the fouls of 
brotes fijper-exift the difTolution of their bo^ 
dies, thrjr nraft be a^ve and percipient as 
mudi as the fouls of men are. I might an* 
fwer to this firft, as in the lafl paragraph of 
that fecond fedtion, to a like obje£dbn ; that 
though this {hould follow, it would not, cer* 
tamly, infer that the human foul is unadive 
and imperdpient after death ) but rather con- 
clude the contrary more ftrcmgly. Biit in thik 
cafe that is always fuppoied an objedHon^ 
which in effeS: proves none. It it like raif- 
ing a terror, which when the firft furprize 
is over, appears to be without foundation. 
Men who hdid the iounateriality of the foul 
need not be embarraflfed (as it is (aid they are) 
how to difpofe of the immaterial fouls of 
brutes, or be concerned what powers they 

liath been (ad it appeals dttt the oooodEamiRA^ 
made in the begiimii^ of thii ie6tion, neeM notiunre 
been made ; or that tfaqr wereySjfll^^'i'*';^ aroidf CM« 

4 may 
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may have after the diflolution of their bodies } 
but leave all to the Being who made them. 
But fecondly we may oblerve, how far the 
argument in this fedion is not applicable to 
the fouls of brates. It is to be obferved that 
the adivity of the human foul is oi t*tvo kinds ^ 
that which is exerted in moving the limbs 
fpontaneoufly 5 and that power whereby we 
turn back our perceptive capacity to our paft 
perceptions, or bring them in the view again^ 
fo as to compare them together. The percep- 
tivity of it is alfo twofold J for it is perci^nent 
of the a6tion of matter upon itfelf, and per- 
cipient of its own internal operations in think- 
ing. Seefcd. i. N"^ I. The laft kind of ac- 
tivity, and the perceptivity refulting from it, 
is much more noble, more indefinent, and 
indefeafiblc, than the firft. Now, thcwgh 
brutes have the firft of thefe powers in com- 
mon with men, and the perceptivity belong- 
ing to it; yet they want altogether the fecond, 
and therefore the perceptivity refulting from 
it : for it is in that power alone that the rati- 
onal nature confifts; fincewe are neither ra- 
tional nor free in any other refpcfl:. In the 
<iifcovery of truth, and all the acquifitions of 
knowledge we make, we are adtive only in 

bringing 
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bringing together and methodizing our ideas 
by this power; and we as neceflarily fee their 
agreement^ diverfity, or feveral relations^ as 
we fee external objects with our eyes, when 
open ; all which fhall be made appear in due 
time. And in this feftion the activity rea- 
ibned from, infifted upon, and which forces 
the ooncluiion, is ihis fecond fort. As I faid, 
it is more indefinent, and more extenfive. 
The activity of the foul whereby it moves 
matter, and is percipient of the manner how 
thataffedlsit, is foon impeded: but the other 
fort is often not the lefs vigorous. When a 
man lies down fatigued, he can flill think 
with pleafureon many fubjedts 3 his reflexion 
travels over the globe, turns back to paflages^ 
and dives into futurity. And when the body 
is quite wearied out, confcioufhefs and per- 
ceptivity do not leave the foul. Since there- 
fore the confcioufnefs and activity reaibned 
from here, in the feveral inftances, \% our own 
as we feel it within, and arifing from the ra- 
tional power of the foul; the conclufion will 
not be applicable to the immaterial part of 
brates. They want this power and percep- 
tivity in a ftate of union; therefore we could 
not have argued for it in a ftate of fepara- 

tion : 
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tion: the argument of the two powerlefs 
iubftances would never bear us out. The 
power muft appear- in the union,, that we 
may be fure it belongs to one of them in 
feparation, fince it could not be produced 
by fimply uniting together two things void 
of fuch power. And when neither part 
hath the power in the ftate of union, as is 
the cafe of the two fubftanccs in the brute 
nature, this reafon cannot infer it when they 
are feparated ; whereas the objedtion fuppofes 
it does. They who run the parallel between 
the human foul and that of brutes, fuppofe 
ftill the fame powers in both ^ but furely ra- 
tionality muft be founded in fome power, 
which the brute foul, as fuch, has not. This 
argument therefore doth not prove the ac- 
tivity of the brute foul when feparated : tho* 
if any one could prove it, he would do no 
diflervice perhaps to philofophy {h). 

(h) If the brute foul fuper-exift the dUlbluticn of the 
body, we cannot conceiye it without the pefceptive ca* 
pacity, as to external objeds ; and that in a greater de- 
gree than when confined to it ; but even here it is in- 
ferior to the human foul. It is not percipient of har-^ 
mony in founds of proportion or beauty in figure oK' 
colour \ Qf order in fucceffion> &c. It feems rather per« 

'Vol. I; A ^ cipieiMt 
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cipient of the (unple exiftence of things, than of tfadr 
manner, order, &c. of exiftence. As alfo, if it fur 
per-exift; it is eafier to conceive that it muft havefome 
}and of a£tivity, than to determine what that is; for 
though it hath the power of moving the body, it hath 
then no occaiion to exercife that power. And in this 
refped alfo it is much inferior to the human foul; though 
that doth not imprefs a greater motive force on the mat* 
ter of the body, yet it imprefles it in confequence of 
reflexion, and therefore on a thouiand different occaii^ 
ons,' in which the brute^foul is unconcerned. It feem^ 
rather to move the body in confequence of fenfation, 
pr of being firft aded upon, and hath not fo much the 
principle of adion in itfelf. But all tfajs wi)l be better 
ynderftood hereafter* 
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SECIT. V. 

the feveral arguments againfi the 
immateriality of the foul^ urged 
by Lucretius and others^ examinedy 
and Jhewn fallacious ^ as applying 
the equivocal fymptoms of a dif or- 
dered organ in a Jlate of union to 
the foul itf elf 

According to the method propofed, the 
objedlions againft the immateriality of 
the foul are next to be confidercd. Thefc 
have been all muftered up (or the greatefl: 
part of them at leaft) by Lucretius near 
eighteen hundred years ago j £o that now 
they are become common topicks, and a 
kind of clajjical arguments j and as they fall 
in with our prejudices, they are cafily under- 
flood, and therefore in every body's mouth. 
The wit and elegance of this author,j and 
the charms of his numbers, recommend 
thefc obje<9ions particularly to thofe who ad- 
mire politenefs in writing, more than accu^ 
ra(y in thinking. Hence they have all the 

A a 3 advan- 
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advantages of becoming popular and gaining 
ground. Now^ though the truths evinced 
in the preceding fedions render any difHcuU 
ties of this kind not very formidable ; yet 
thefe coniiderations make it neceflary to ap* 
ply the principles laid dov^rn above to thedif- 
cufCng our particular prejudices, and the ar- 
guments that have been raifed from them. 
Some men perhaps cannot take this pains for 
them&lves 3 and the greateft part have their 
thoughts taken up abotit quite different mat- 
ters : and yet both thefe forts of perfons 
might be willing to take a review of this 
fubjeft, if things were iet in right order be* 
fore them. The Sceptic's whole art in this 
affair has been, to apply ambiguous appear* 
ances to his own fide of the queftion. By 
ambiguous appearances I mean, tbofepbano^ 
mena in aftate of union ^ which feem atfirfi 
fight to infer the materiality ofthefoid\ but 
upon a nearer view are found to be very con^ 
fjient with its immateriality. The fymptoms 
and diforders of the body, which the foul 
muft be fenfible of in a ftate of union ; be-^ 
caufe the foul mufi he fenfible of them^ have 
been artfully given out for the fymptoms 

and difQrd^rs of the ^ul itfelf ; where it is 

obvious 
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obvious at firft view that, if once we allow 
the body to be liable to diforders, as moil! 
certainly it is, things could not have been 
otherwife, let the foul be ever fo much d 
pure fpiritual fubftance. And it will farther 
appear, as we go on, that even fome of thofe 
ambiguous appearances which have beeii 
brought to prove the materiality of the 
foul, afford a ftrong and clear proof of the 
contrary. However that all objedlions may 
be taken off with more advantage and clear- 
nefs, I beg leave to lay down the following 
principle,and to mark particularly xhtjirengtb 
and extent of it ; and this the rather, as it 
feems to be forgot by the generality of fcep- 
tical Writers ; though it is as old as reafpn it- 
felf, an eternal truth, and leaves no room 
for doubting : but thefc men very delibe- 
rately admit into their reafbnings that a con- 
tradidion may be pofHble ; and think an 
objedlion not the lefs flrong, though it pro- 
ceeds on this fuppofition. The principle is 
this : 

II. It is impoffible the cfFeft fhould be per- 
fe£ter than its caufe, either in kindy or in de^ 
gree. For if the efFeft were pcrfcdter in 

A a 3 degret 
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degree than the caufe of it, all that degree, 
or excefs of perfedlion in the effed, which 
is not in the caufe, would be really uncaufed j, 
or it would be a perfection effected, with- 
out being effcdled by any thing : that is, ef- 
feded and not efFedted : And if the effed 
were perfeder in kind than the cauie that pro- 
duced it, or contained, not only a greater de- 
gree of the fame kind of perfedion, but quite 
another and fuperior kind; then that whole 
^ecies of perfedion, and not any degree ojf 
it only, would be uncaufed, or the effed oif 
nothing ; which is yet a grjcater contradidion 
than the former. Any one will find, by 
purfuing this in his own mind^ that if it 
could be trae, nothing could be falfe^ nor no- 
thing impofiible. No man could aflert a 
thing, which another could not as juftly de- 
ny. If the caufe could communicate to the 
effed what it had not in itfelf, then any 
caufe might bring to pafs any effed, be the 
difprqx>rtion between them ever fo great ^ 
nor could limits be fet^ where this giving 
away what it had not, or doing what it 
icould not, would end. And at hSky all 
would end ip this ; that in reality no caufe 
was neceffary to produce any eflfed : for one 
I ^ part 
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J)art of the effedt might as well exift without 
a caufe^ as another^ And then I fuppofe it 
woald be needlefs to philofophize farthei" 
about any thing. If it were poflible that any 
one truth could fall^ or be noMrutb j no 
other truth could be trufted to i but rather 
all truth would fall with it; becaufe all 
truth proceeds equally from the fame eternal 
Reafon or Mind, and is equally neceifary in 
it. And the final refult of all would be, the 
denying this eternal Mind itfelf i and then 
indeed an endlefs night of darknefs would 
cover the underflanding, and the difference! 
between truth and falfhood ceafe for ever* 
For as eternal Truth leads to an eternal 
Mind^ where it was eternally known, and 
fubfifted : fo, fuppofing that away^ the rea-» 
fon of things fails. And what man can en«t 
dure to think of a necejjary ahfence of reafon 
in nature^ an univerfal defedt of truth ! Yet 
this abhorred confufion doth the taking away 
the above principle lead us dire<9:ly to. Thcf 
Sceptic could not then have a reafon for de- 
nying. Denying fuppofes truths fome certain 
principle i and therefore an eternal Reafon^ 
So inconfiftent is he with himfelf ? to be con*. 

> 

fiftent, he fhould be for ever filent. His ve-* 
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ry objcfiions fuppofe the exiftence of that 
eternal Reafon, that adorable infinite Mindy 
the non-exiftence of which he would prove 
by them (a). III. Now 

(a) It will be in vain to objed againft the principle 

here eftablifhed. That fometimes an Artift may make a 

piece of work, furpaffing his own /kill and idea ; for it 

is plain that, truly fpeaking, this is impoiEble. Though 

his work (hould furpafs his art, it cannot be faid that he 

niakes it furpafs it : he muft then have art to do the thing 

which he had not art to do. A lucky hit, though 

commonly called chance, is really a concurrence of feme 

caufe, or caufes, unknown to the Artift ; and this indeed 

-may give his work a degree of perfection, which he did 

notdefign, or could not dcfign ; but then this excefs of 

' perfe£Uon in his work above his art, is as much the eiFeA 

of thcfe concurring caufes^ as the perfection of it bdow 

that excefs, was the efFe£t of his art. In a word, ftrip 

' this objeAion of every concurring caufe, and it becomes 

' a direfi: contradi&ion : take in concurring caufes, and it 

becomes no obje<£Hon. The miftake is $ we afcribe a 

part of the efFedl to the wrong caufe, and thence to no 

caufe at all: ** The man produced the effedl ; he did 

*' not, or could not, defign it all ; therefore what ex* 

** ifts more than he defigned, is produced by nothing/* 

"This is falfe logic. The efFe£l fometimes £dls fliort or 

the defign (as it were a man ihooting at a mark) ; thex^ 

is a reafon for this^ fometimes it goes beyond it ; Aere 

i$ a reafon for this. Nothing can be, for which there it 

,jio reafon, and of which there is no caufe. We take 

.our aims \ but are not infallible in the direction of fpon- 

I taneoui 
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III. Now as all truth is confiftent with it- 
fclf, and as the denying this principle leads 
to downright Atheifm ; fo we may obferve 
by the by, that {vice verfa) from the force 
of this principle it appears an exprefs contra- 
diiflion to aflert, that there is no other caufe 
but dead matter in the world. For fuppof- 
ing it fome way to have got exiftence, and 
not examining how it could be moved 5 if 
once there had been nothing but matter, any 
way moved, no effedt could have been pro- 
duced, nor no perfedion exifted, beyond 
what is In dead matter ; nor aftive power ever 
have been exerted: and from this again the 
neceffity of an immaterial Being, the caufe 
of the material Univerfe, is obvious. But 

taneous motion by the ad of the will. I have fhewn 
we do no more. The reft is committed to anodier agency 
(N° 24. fcft. 2.) and performed by a fteady, unerring 
courfe of nature (fee the Note (z) N<* 35. fed, 2.) and 
every thing comes out regular, and in proportion to its 
caufes. Though the %St^ doth not anfwer our defi^^ 
to which our condu3: was difproportionate; it anfwers 
to nature's fteady laws. All this will be applicable to the 
objeftion of the p^ter and his colours. Where free 
caufes intervene to difturbthe effeft, there is no objec- 
tion, or difpute. JlOt 
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not to infift on other things, what concerns 
the prcfent purpofc is ; it follows from this 
principle, that it is abfolutely impojjible the 
mechanifm of the body, or mechanical mo- 
tion, howfocver excited, Should be the caufe 
of life and fpontaneity, as it appears in the 
meaneft reptile; and the impofllbility is ex- 
tremely heightened, if we afcend up to the 
nobler adivity and perception that is in the 
foul jof man. For matter then by being 
moved^ muft acquire a power of moving it- 
felf ; from being inert and pajjive^ it muft 
become an agent 5 from being neceffary^ it 
muft rife to the perfcdlion of freedom; from 
.being dead^ and without all fenfe, it muft be- 
gin to be percipient and confcious ; to ima- 
gine, reafon, diftinguifh, form abftraft noti- 
ons; to be wife, prudent, moral, &c. which 
are all perfeftions, not only furpafSng me- 
chanifm and mechanical motion in degree ^ 
but infinitely excelling it in kind. This is a 
QOtion fo groily abfurd and unphilofophical, 
that whoever confiders it ferioufly, would be 
tempted t<y think, he is combating a (Creature 
of his own imagination ; and that furely no 
man was ever foolifh enough to affirm it : yet 
it is what the Epicurean Atheifts directly af-« 

fert {b) > 
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fert {b) ; what all forts of Atheifts muft ne- 
ceflarily fuppofc j and what the prefenc Scep- 
tic 

(b) I have before obferved that Lucretius afcribes all 
frodu£tions and efFe&s to chance. 

Nam cart} neque conjilio primordia rerum 
Ordim fe ^uaque^ atquefagaci mente loc&runty iffc,. 

Lib. I. ver. 1020. 
Compare this with what he iays, lib. 2. from ver. 864. 
to ver. 990. where having fpoke of equivocal generati- 
on and the change of matter in the bodies of animals^ 
fa? adds, 

Janrne vidis igitury magni primordia rerum 
Referre in qualijunt ordine quaque locata^ 
Et commijla quibus dent motu$j accipiantque? 

Ver. 882, 
Jllud in his igiturfoedus memimjfe decebit ^ 

Non ex orf^ibus omninOj quacunque creant res 
Senjilia extemplo^ V fenfus me Mceregigni : 
Sed magni referrcy ea primum quantula conjtenty 
Senjik q;ua faciunty £5f quajint pradita formd^ 
MotibuSj crdimbusy pojituris denique quajint: 
. ^tf^rum nil rerum in lignis gtebifque vidcTnus. 
Et tamen hac cum funt quaji putrefa^o per imbrex 
Fermiculos pariunt i quia corpora materia'i 
jlntiquis ex erdinibus permota nwa^ rcy 
Cmciliantur iia^ ut debent animalta fignil 

I Ver. g90- 

This IS a ftnu^ piece of reafoning. No man can read 
it wdiottt fi^ei^g the abfurdity of it. Th^ Sceptic pre- 
tends to be (hodced with the credulity andjgnorance of 
.the- world* From this one would imagine that nothing 

could 
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tic would ftill maintain, if poffible, under 
fome difgnife or other. If this could be ; all 

that 

could be advanced by him, but what was highly reafon- 
able, and evident in itfelf; yet no man has a greatet 
fliare of this credulity, nor fays fuch fliocking things. A 
tit efwo$d^forinftancej may heconu a living Being: a 
particle ofinatter if placed on thisjide produces nothing j 
tut if placed on the other Jxde^ it has life and motion : 
knowledge and reafon are only the refult of a different or^ 
der orfituatton ofthefe dead atoms. If his Adveriarics 
(poke thus, they would juftly deferve that ridicule and 
contempt with which he treats them. The reafon why 
Lucretius advanced all this, was (as he fays) to iree men 
from fuperftition and error ; and the like things are ftill 
«iaintained under the fame pretence ; but it would be 
better, if the Sceptic (according to the chara<3er he 
firft fets out with) would broach no hypothecs of his 
own; if he would content himfelf with pointing out to 
other men wherein they are wrong, and {hewing the 
weak fides of the arguments they adduce. Truth would 
thus be no lofer ; men would either reconcile difficulties; 
or relinquifli the principles whofe confequences were evi- 
dently abfurd. But when it appears he hath other yiewsy 
an itch to maintain fomething of his own ; his pretences, 
tiiough fpecious, become fufpe<5ted. And yet it was al- 
ways thus; we never had a difintefrefted Examiner of o* 
ther nlen's notions. The Academiek himfelf will not keep 
within his own province; he has a favourite fcheme» 
contrary to the neutrality he promifes toobferve. When 
a Sceptic turns dogmatifl in &vour of his own hypothefis^ 
notfamg <aa^ be isore out of charaifter : and yet I am apt 

to 
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that is faid in the laft paragraph would foU 
low ; we could never be wrong in affirming 

any 

to think) no man ever fet up to be a Ml D^uker but ' 
with the view of being a warm Zealot. This is an artful 
way to prepofleTs the minds of men : an Enemf to creduli* 
tj and vulgar fchemes is always fuppofed to have a fecret 
fund of better knowledge. But let the pailage I have 
juft now quoted bear witneis, how we are refcued from 
iiiperftition and popular errors. Let me ferioufly afk. Is 
fuperftition overcome by believing contradidions ? On 
the contrary, if once we admit thefe, we are then fit to 
receive any creed in philofophy. 

We may go farther and obferve, whatever the Pyr^ 
rbonijlj Sceptic^ or Academic^ may pretend, Ae folici* 
tous mind of man hates to be in fufpenfe, and will be* 
lieve fomething, or frame fomething to be believed. A 
certain great Author banten us for taking part, and com-^ 
pares us to drowning men, who catch at any thing to 
keep themfelves above water : and yet the fame perfoa 
fiamesa party, and takes it, to keep himfelf from being 
fwallowed up in the depth of bottomlefs doubting ; he 
tells us that there are Enthufiafls on all fides, and Mr. 
BayU has obferved that there have been Martyrs for in« 
fidelity. So impoffible is it to believe nothing ; or not 
to believe fomething with vehemence ! Now, fince it is 
certain that the rational mind (as/uch) hates to remain 
in fufpenfe, and goes into fome conclufion or other ; this 
confequence plainly follows. That we Jhmldbe as cau^ 
ticus in doubting as in dogmatizing : It is eafy to hoifl our 
iiuk, but uncertain whither the winds and waves may 
carry us. The dire£t contrary of this conclufion hath 

bccft 
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any thing of any thing : perception, fponta- 
neous motion, reafonitfelf and virtue, would 
be perfe&ions effcftcd in matter, precifely 
by nothing, by no caufe at all ; for the caufe 
afligncd is as void of thefe pcrfcftions, as no 
caufe, or the negation of all caufe is. 

IV. As to the difguifes, under which fccp- 
tical men would ftill fupport this notion ; 

■ 

been admitted in all J^es : Every man (uppofes hlmrdf 
qualified to be a Doubter ; want of attention will make 
us think fo; but thequeftionfhould beconfidered., how 
we are to fteer next ? for, as I have faid, we wiH take 
party ^ and go into fome conclufion or other. Without 
this caution errors will be multiplied inftead of being cor- 
re£ted ; and it is to this want of being qualified to doubt 
aright, that the feveral denominations of Atheifm are 
owing. There is but one way by which the veifel can 
enter the port again ; but a thoufand ways {he may mif- 
carry in the wide ocean. Cpntradidions, like rocks and 
ihelves, are eafily ftumbled 00. Epicurus ftumUed on 
chance and atoms \ Strata on matter and gravity : Jri- 
Jlotle himfelf on an eternal and neceilary viciffitude of 
things; that is, as I take it, a changing mcefpty. It had 
been better to have kept tobi$ Mailer's do£b'ine> From, 
all this it appears. That it is not fo eafy to doubt as is ge- 
neraDy imagined \ and that there never lyas any fucii 
thing as an Unbeliever : thefe cool men have their diffe- 
rent creeds, fomuch the more ihocldng a^ they are \^ 
common. 

however 
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however they may feem at firft view to per- 
plex the point ; yet they leave the aflertors at 
laft under a neceffity of maintaining the fime 
undifguifed abfurdities, and of undertaking 
the defence of all the contradidlions juft now 
mentioned, in N^ 2. For either they muft 
fay, that all and every part of matter is free, 
thinks, reafbns; which is (hewn before (Seft. 
3. N^ 8.) from the endlefs divifibility of h, 
to be monftroufly abfurd(r) j as every one is 
confcious from his own experience ; and 
which therefore the 'Epicureans durft not af- 
fert J but flrongly maintained the contrary {d). 
Or elfe they muft fay, that the bare putting 
together atoms deadand fenfelefs, is the only 
caufc why the compound becomes endued 
with all the powers of a human foul ; which 
}s really to return to the Epicurean fcheme, 
and to be preflbd with allthenqnfenfical con- 
traditions above. It is the very fame thing 
as to affert, that the repetition of the negation 

(^jNo matter can beonethinkingfubflance; becaufe, 
as Dr. Clarke obferves, no matter is one fubftance, but 
a heap of fubftances. 

(^d) LucTitius izysy in the place laft cited, atver. 864* 
Nunc eaj qua /entire videmus cunque neceffe *Ji 
Ex infenjilibus tamen omnia ^onfitean 
Prmipiis cmftarf ;■ i- ;. 

of 
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of eaufc multiplied fo many times, becomes 
a caufe. This contradiftion is not lef&ned 
by taking in figure, pofition, motion ; fince 
the compounding atdms arc ftill dead and 
fcnfelefs, by fuppofition, and by neceffity. 
Lucretius took in all thefe, long before the 
modem Sceptic thought of them {e). Nay 

' farther, 

(/) Sid magnt refem^ ta prtmum quanttda conjlant 
Senfili quafaciunt^ H qu& Jint frmdita forma j 
Motibus^ erdinibtiSj pofiiuris deniqiu qtut Jint:^ 
It will be urg^ here, that often we fee a material com* 
pound have properties, that .are not to be found in the 
parts of it: as it may have a fpherical, cubical, ^c. £<* - 
ffure, which the parts have not* To thb it is anfwered, 
^u|^ the parts may not have the fame figure with the 
whokf they muft have fome figure ; and fb in other 
things. From this it would follow only, that though 
the parts may not have the fame thou^t, perception, or 
volition with the whole ; yet they mufl neceflarily havcx 
jame thmigbti and this is not only granted, but proved 
above (Seft* 3. N^' 8.) Here let me mark the difin* 
genuity or the ignorance of Dr. CUrke*^ amnymfftts Ad" 
verfary. He lays a clock hath powir to tell the boursy 
which none of Ae parts feparately have. It was (hewn 
(Seft. 1. No 14 and 15.) when fpeaking of machiiicss and 
mechanical motion, that the figure, order, pofition of 
parG»§ or any other poffible quality matter can be endued 
with would not fimply make the dock move any how 
without the immaterial power of ^nnff/y, conflantly act- 
ing. Where 18 the argument fixHH tbis for the materi- 
ality 
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larther, this contradidioa is not Icflened, by 
faying infinite Power puts the dead parts to- 
gether, or moves them thus mechanically. 
This is but borrowing the authority of a 
word, to make a contradidioh pafs. It is 
the fame thing as faying, infinite Power 
may bring a thing to pafs, without applying 
power or felHciency, to produce it. Infinity 
of Power doth not exclude reafon ; it is infi- 
nitely reafonable, and therefore cannot be a 
refuge for a contradiftion. But this is all 

ality 6f Touls} And all that i$ eiFeded is, that the index 
is regularly moved, by this uiiiform a£lion o( gravity* 
imprefled partly on the pnife^ and partly on thtpendulums 
^hicii fure is no power in the dock« It is a power from 
\^itbout, imprefled on dead matter, and Communicated by 
rejijlanc$ fo oflwf dead matter. This is ho power in the 
machine; for it hath Jio power to do otherwife. This 
is that veiyparticularinmechaiiifm, and infeparable from 
k, that defiroys the Sceptic's fcheme. As to telling the 
hours, all that is in thb equivocal exprtjjion b, that by 
this medbanical motion time is in fome manner mea* 
fured to us. But doA thej[j!/?fi» df wheels^ by its owa 
power and fkiU tell the hours ? That is the idea ^eiigned 
to te conveyed under an ambiguous expreffion. The 
Aumor mighty by the fame philofo^hy, have aJTured u% 
that the earth hath a power of niaking night and day, 
and of placing the fun in all the figns. Thefe, in fhort, 
are fuch powers as confift iii palEvity only ; that is, powr 
ers that are not powers. 

Vol. I. B b the 
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the ufe the Sceptic makes of it : after it bath 
ferved his end in fuch abfurdities; infinite 
Power is but a word, like other things, and 
the infinitely powerful Being nothing. Laflly, 
let us obferve, that it is perfedly abfurd to 
fay infinite Power may fuperadd a property 
to a fubftance incapable of receiving it, (N*^ 
14, I ^^ and 26, Se<ft. i.) that is, incapable 
of being the fubjed of it. The fubflance 
being firfl divifible, and then the parts of it 
/till remaining dead; the property can have 
no fubjed of inhefion but the jundtion of 
dead parts to dead parts (^. fiat, as hath 
been faid before, thgt the junction, putting 
together, or cohefion of dead particles, it- 
felf a property, fliould be the fubjedi: of an- 
pthcr property, is an abfurdity Mr, Locke 

(f) The ncceffity of what is here aflferted will appear 
thus. Suppofe the thinking compound^ or whole^ divided 
into two halves (as all matter is divifible) ; if both thefe 
think, divide them again, £sfr. If all the parts Jiill 
ihinij all matter is a thinking fubftance s and what mul- 
tiplicity of confcioufiiefs muft there be in a material foul ! 
Or if we ftop at any divifion, the laft thinking w^J^/!?, re- 
folved by divifion into unthinking parts, had nothing but 
UtitjunSfimy or adding together of thefe parts, to be the 
fupport of the fuperadded property, of thought, reafon, 
i^c. which, notwithftanding the word Omnipotence in- 
ferted, is as contradictory, as any other way of aflcrting 
the materiality of thinking Beings. himfelf 
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himfelf hath fufEciently cxpofed. Whence 
it is plain, whatever artifice or fhift men 
may make ufe of in affirming the materiality 
of the foul, they will always be liable to the 
contradictions (hewn above : and from the 
principle there laid down, all the objcAions 
againft its being immaterial, drawn from the 
fymptoms of mechanifm, and mechanical 
motion in the body, lofe their force at once ; 
without recurring to what was faid N* 1 3 . 
Scdl. a . which cuts them oflF upon other ac- 
counts. However we fhall go on to parti« 
cularize them. 

V. The firft difficulty men pretend to have 
in allowing the foul to be material, is what 
hath been accidentally mentioned elfewherc 
(Sed. 2. N"" 3 2.) viz. that they cannot con- 
ceive when^ or bow immaterial fubftance could 
be joined to matter in the bodies of men, 
beafls and infeds. But to (hew the weak- 
nefs of this objcdtion, we need only confider 
what hath been already proved to be done 
even with regard to the bodies of animals, • 
and by whofe power. The bodies of all ani- 
mals, man's not excepted, are brought up from ' 
things of imperceptible magnitude, through c 

B b 2 various 
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various ftages, under different forms, and 
vnth difierent methods of ceconomy \ fo that 
often the body, of the £ime creature feems as 
different from itfelf^ as from that almofl of 
any other (jg) ; and all this by the conflant 
intervention^ and real action of infinite 
Power exerted. The inexpreffibly fine me-* 
dianiiicn is the Work of Almighty Wifdom ; 
the mechanical motions are his impreflions ; 
and thus fpontaneous motion itfelf is effected. 
How can we think then, when his Power 
b prefent in forming and moulding their 
bodies, and ready to be fubfervient to then: 
fpontaneous motions, that be Jhould forget to 
add the Jpontaneous principle ^ or that there 
fiauld be difficulty in it. This is the chief 
part of the work, and principally intended. 
We couU fcarce conceive even of a man^ 
when he forms the parts of any machine, 
that he (hould forget the power which afl= 

(g) Tlic body of the common frog goes through eight 
ot ten difoentfbapes, before it ispeifeSed; not to mesir 
tion die transformation of infeds^ fome of whkhfirft 
ffifpy then Jwim^ and at hStfy: and tbe micEY)foope 
Ihews us that nature is unifoim and confonant to her- 
lelf in the formatioa of all animals, which are. very dif-- 

icrcnt in the firft/aw/«/, fiwm what they are in their 
1^ perfcfli w. 

the 
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the reft fuppofe, and for which they are de- 
iigned. The Power of the Creator is incef- 
fantly exerted upon all the inanimate parts 
of the creation ; and nauft it not he greater 
in prc^rtion when exerted upon the living 
and rational part of his works? And then 
how higjbi will that proportion rife? It fhall 
be /hewn, or rather it is fclf-evident, that the 
widecxtcnded Univerfc, though ftrefched be- 
yond the bounds of ima^nation, with all 
the w<Hiders c^ wifdom, and power in it, is 
folely defigped for the fake of intelligent Be-- 
ings^to train them up for a rational eternity, 
Thefe are the proper Eleves (or pupils, if I 
might fo fay) of a Being himfelf infinitely 
rational. His care therefore about thefe, ci-^ 
ther in uniting them to, or difengaging them 
from nutter^ and in all other refpefts, muft 
(if I may venture fo to fpeak) be the princi* 
pal part of his work, his ultimate view. Lu-^ 
crefius fays, Effe animas prafio deridiculum 
ejfe videtur. But \vhat is there ridiculous in 
it, except thinking as he did that they were 
ready by chance ? This indeed is abfurd 
cpoQgh^ but the abfurdity is of his owa 
making, 

Bbj yi.Tho 
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VI. The next argument for materiality is. 
That we fee the {o\x\ generated vfiih the body, 
grow with the body, and at laft decay with 
the body ; at firft tender and weak, then ro- 
buft, and in the end feeble and worn (A). I 
obferved before, when /peaking of fponta- 
ncous motion, (Sedt. 2. N** 18.) that the rca- 
fon of the imperfeftion of it in infants, 
wounded men, decrepid old people, and ge- 
nerally all thofe who labour under any kind * 
of infirmity or difeafe, is the ineptitude of 
the inftruments knd apparatus of motion ; 
that all on the part of the w;7/is equally dif- 

(h) Pr^enOj gtgni pariter cum corpore; et una 

Crefcere fentimus ; paritirque fenefcere mentem^ 

Nam velut infirmo pueriy tenerique vagantur 

Corpore\fic animi fequitur fentmtia tenuis. , 

Inde ubi robuftis adoUvit virihus atas j 

Conjilium quoque majuSy et cmSiw efi animi vh^ 

Po/^y ubi jam validis quajfatu \/i virihus avi 

CorpuSy et obtujis ceciderun^ virihus artus^ 

Claudicat ingenium ; delirat linguaque minfque ; 

Omnia defciunt i atque uno tempore defunt. 

Ergo dijfohiy ^c* 

Libb 3. ver. 446. 

How abfurd is it here to pretend that the izaxt feehlen^s 

is in the intenfity of childrens defires, as in the limbs of 

. thdr bodies, contrary to |d} experience ! % 

pofed 
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pofed then as at other times ; that the com- 
mon fen/e of mankind doth not allow, or 
ipiagine it poflible, that difeafc or age ihould 
affedt the will, qr weaken the intenfityof our 
defires} and that we are fubjeft to no decays 
or depredations of time in refpeft of that 
which is the proper a<flivity and power of the 
foul. But the Epicurean hath palmed upoa 
us the accidents of the body, as belonging to 
the foul itfelf ; becaufc by the law of their 
prefent union ^ it is forced to fympathissc with 
them. It was while he looked upon his armx 
that Mih wept, and cried ; At hi quidemjam 
mortui funt. He did not lament the decay 
i)f his foul, but his mufcles fhrunk up, and 
finews unftrung. It is the body of the elc* 
phant, that fupports the turret and fighting 
men. Let us fuppofe, as a poflible conjedlur^ 
only, that the body hath an immaterial mover ^ 
which is obliged to move it, by the inftru- 
mentality of organs, and the laws of fne- 
chanifm; and all thefe appearances become 
equally necejjary^zs on the fuppofltion of L//- 
cretius's material movers : which fticws ua 
how. equivocal thefe appearances are ; and 
how fophijiical it is to build a conclufion 
upon them. But when we c^l to mind the 
^ B b 4 principle 
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principle laid down in N*' 2. and the reaibn- 
ing upon it N® 3 . (That it is impoffiblc 
matter, by being moved, ifhould arrive to the 
povirer of moving itfclf, G?r.) that which 
was only a poffible conjefture, becomes ab« 
folutely certain ; and the fcepttcal conciufion 
demonftrativelyfalfe. Farther, let us put the 
Sceptic in mind here, that though there is ^ 
9obler fpecies of a(Stivity in the human foul, 
than moving the body ; yet fince that can no 
way appear, but hy fome motbn pf the 
body; and fince all bodily motion is per- 
formed mechanically, even by hucretius^ 
robuji foul: if the mechanifm pf the ^K)dy 
16 quite difordered, the power of the foul 
muft be quite hid to us, who can fee bu^ 
with bodily eyes 5 while the adive Being it- 
felf remains untouched in its nature/ There- 
fore he concludes wrcmg from tht foroier 
premifes, \yhen he fays. 

Ergo dijUohi quoque convent t omnem animiA 
Nat ur am I ceufumus tnaltas aeris auras. 

VIL As to what' is faid ^n this objeiflion 
of the generation and vegetation of fouls ; it 
is contradidlory that any fubftancc, whether 

materiaiji 
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piaterialy or immaterial, can be generated 
(Se6t.2.N® 3?0j an4 contradidbory that inj- 
material fubftance flipuld vegetate : vegetation 
is performed by th? addition of de^d parts. 
The human foul is indeed at firfl v^ithoqt 
Jcnowledgei ^nd vtrithout: experience; but h^th 
the power of attaining both. Why (hoiild 
it be endued with the power ^ and prevented 
in the epcercife of it, by receiving its know- 
ledge inftantaneoufly I Have the pqwer tp 
jicquire 4 thing 5 and receive it without thp 
help of that power? This is the very parti- 
cular th^t diftinguifhes it from the irratiqnal 
foftl of brutes. They are incapable of im- 
provement 5 finifhed in their fpccific perfec- 
tions all at once. Not having this power, 
they have no novitiate tQ go through ; nor is 
improvement expedted from them. Ix is trv»e, 
it was neceflary that ihtfirft individuals (xi 
mankiixd ihould be ^rniihed extraordinarily 
with knowledge^ or eyperienc* at leaft. l!he 
firjt injlitutiqn of things is aliffi^s nef^arily 
different from the law of their Juiure proci-- 
dure. This is fa with rcfpc5<3; to the very 
bc^iy : with refpeft to every thing> if ever 
thfirc was a creation^ rather than an eternal 
firiei ojf dcpend?at au4 eff?(3;e4 cs^fes. But 
4^ ?t 
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it would have been even unreafonable that it 
fhould be thus, after the inflitution was fet*- 
tled. Our improvement muft be by our own 
induftry, a part oi omx probation as rational, 
baving received the power, and being forced 
upon the firft exercife of it by the^ neceflities 
of the body. Of all which hereafter. It 
was wifely ordered, agreeably to this, that 
the body fliould be long weak, (longer weak 
'than that of any other animal) till expe- 
rience was attained, arid the foundations of 
knowledge laid. It had been eafy to have 
entered us upon the world, with the iame 
pcrfedlion of knowledge and reafon, that 
we have when we go out of it ; or niuch 
greater: but I beg it may be confidered, that 
habits are to be acquired by thp terms 3 and 
therefore habits of virtue. Such a noti- 
on as infufed virtue is inconfiftent. Im-^ 
, provement muji be our own aSt ; our firft trial 
therefore was to be in our firft beginnings ; 
and, naturally fpeaking, I may fay our only 
trial; If we confider how eafily the mind, 
once enflamed with the love of reafori and 
virtue is carried on. How abfurdly is it in 
every body's mouth, That nature is a Jiep^ 
pother to man only of all living creatures ; 

wheu 
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when the Author of nature proceeds in the 
moft rational courfe with rational beings ! 
Every thing is beft as he hath ordered it ; 
if wc would judge according to the nature 
of things, and not by the meafure of our 
own prejudices. 

VUL The infinuation of the foul's wear- 
ing away and decaying with the body, is a 
wilful mijiake y there are fuch inftances of the 
contrary, as cannot leave a man ignorant, 
that the decay is all on one fide (/)• People 

(1) Sec Cicero of old age. The Inftance of Ap, Clau^^ 
diusis remarkable. He was blind with age, and not able 
to walk**-— But I refer to his fpeech in Plutarch's life 

fwf ipfpoF, u VtifMtTai' «. T. x] And of Pyrrbus himfclf, 
when he was (hipwrecked on the coaft of the Mefapiij 
lie fays. The ftorm threw him afliore t« fx.b ^^i^an 

foy1« iirf»o$ T%ff djrofiat. I fhall not fpeak oiMafiniJfa^ nor 
compare with him Jtarmge-xebe in latter times ; but defire 
any one to confider the account which the Abbe de Ver- 
tot gives of the King of Maroc^ and the different cir- 
cumftances of his body and mtnd^ the very laft day of 
his life, in which he gained the battle of Jlcacer. (Re- 
volutions of Pprti^, p* igO l^fi voyoitmourir lui- 
miTM ^ fa foibleffe itoit fi'grdnde, quHt ne douta pointy 
^u'ilnefftt arrive afindfmkrjour^ iln'oubli^riendans 

fette 
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of fober and temperate lives prefervc a clear'- 
nefs of judgment, and vigour of mind, to 
the laft : though this cannot be faid indeed of 
luocury and con ft ant debauches^ which firft 2lt^ 
tack the fprings of mechanical motion, and 
difguifc the adlivity of the foul, long before 
it leaves the body {k). It is remarkable, that 
the great Philofophers of antiquity were men 
of long lives, who wrote and taught till ex.- 
treme age. For this purpofe I might quote 
9X1 1'ullfs Book de SeneSute. How well doth 

atte e^nremti powi^ U rmdn le plus htau defa vie. Tl 
rangea lui-mtmi fan armie in bataHkf if Airma toitt ks 
mrdres avec autant de nettete ePeJprit ^ d*appik€^9ii^ jMr 
j'/7 e£t iti en farfaiu fam^. II iteniit mtm Jk privty-^ 
once jufyu* aux evhtemens fui petnunent arrher par fit 
mortj ff il ordonna aux Offiders dont iJ eteit eavirenni^ 
^ui i^tl expmit pendant la cbaleur du iomiaU ^ ^ ^^ 
Mt avecfoitt la noteudlij & ^ p9itr entreienir la iomfi-^ 
emce desfeldatSj onfeignit de venir prendre fis erdres^ fsT 
fue les Aides de camp s^apprecbajpmt a F ordinaire de fa 
titieriy comme s^il eit iti eneore en w^^-f-F*— I fi»U ii^t 
tranfcribe more, but die whole pa&ge defer^ee to be 
read. Sudi inftances as thefe fiiJRcicnrly take off tbeic^* 
lumny in the ot^eftion. 

(k) Lihidinefa enim if intemperans adfilefcmtia effmiime 
eerpus tradit feneauti. Cic. de fenedut. So0ie> it is 
true, receive a bad confutation from their parents : but 
l^ereditary diftetnpm ar^ gai€n% owiag to wfccMfJw^ 
in their firft rife* CfltQ 
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(jatt^ rcftify our prejudices (/) ! a virtuous old 
age, fuch as the Cenfor himfelf dtkxihts it, 
is the lovclieft fpcdtacle in human things. 
The virtuous old man has attained what all 
men defire {m) ; and in the way that all men 
fhould defire it: he is paft the (helves and 
dangers of life (»), which the young muft 
tncount^r (/ata/fy perhaps) i he rides fecure- 
ly in the port (o) ; and ftiall, inftead of being 
cxtinguiflied for ever, be fafely landed in a 
hew country ; unlefs we can fuppofe that ra- 
tional beings are to be abandoned at laft, by 
a Being himfelf infinitely rational : which if 
we could affirm, there is nothing that we 
might not deny. In fhort, a philofophical 

(I) Aqua [naitara] non verijimik eftj cum caterapar^ 
Us mtatis Imm difiripta funt'^ is^tremm e^tah^ taiupkxm 
mk inertf p^t/is tfi f^gl^oM. Ibid: If vre put dbwii 
6^ for HoHtfe her<^} no reafbzt can Be ftnmgef, nof 
any thing more true. 

• (m) M eftih mdkn em^itork [ferter] ^irfi aioU^im^ 
cum id quod fperat glti% hic.jaotcwfecutUs efi. Bk tidt 
imtMete^ hit din in^k. 

(n) O pr^edafurk juurms atattSt Ji qmitrft id akptf i 
mMs^ quod i/tin adikfiehiia vttifkftffirtttttn. 

(0} ^a inSM ptiiem tamjucunda ejty uf quli ptop'lus 
tidniorttm^fQfitdafny.paifi terrem 'Oidite videdr^ aVqiian-- 
doqiu inportum €X longd rUi^isatior^ ejfi venfurus, 

youth 
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youth makes a comfortaUe old age (^). And 
then we are on the confines of the kingdom of 
reafon\ ready, and (by going through this 
lad and bed part of our life) in fome mea- 
fure prepared, to enter into the fociety of its 
inhabitants (f). And if this be a rational ex- 
pedation, there is an end of the Sceptic's 
obje£tion ; for a rational deluiion is a con- 
tradi^on (r). 

IX, The next argument brought to prov6 
that the foul is nothing but the refult of the 
mechanical difpofition of the body, is, th it 
in fome diftempers of the body it is delirioa> 
and mad, and (peaks wild things j and that 
the power of medicine cures it again, as it 

(p) AptiJJima omnino funtj Sdpioj i^ Lteliy armafe^ 
iu£iutisj artesy exercitationefque virtutum: qtue in onad 
^etate cuka^ cum multum diiique vixerisy mrificos affemnt 
fruifus* 

(q) O pracJarum diem cum ad iUud divinorum anims^ 
rum concilium^ caetumque proficifcar ! 

(r) Muft it not appear abfurd to any thinking perfon, 
to fay, Alan may contrive fomething more reafonabU than 
God hath? This in general is contradiSory. And in 
the prefent cafe the contradidtion is flagrant, if wefhould 
fay, an infinitely rational Being may fruftratc his crea- 
tures of a rational expedation. 

4 doth 
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doth the body (i). The modern Sceptic al- 
ways quotes this with great fccurity and tri- 
umph; but let him ferioufly reflccSb how lit- 
tle it concludes. For fince by N"" 2 and 3^ 
(not to go farther back to other arguments) 
it is the greateft contradidion that fpontane- 
ous motion, in the meaneft infedl; that the 
very irrational foul in brutes j that words 
(poke ever fo much at random; that any 
perception or idea, how wild foevcr, (hould 
be the efFedt of pure mechanifm : how much 
a greater impoflibility is it, that fuch a noble 
appearance as reafon dijiurbed (for, in relpefl: 
of the brute-nature, even that is an appearance 
V of great dignity) that fuch a fuperior appear- 
ance, I fay, ftiould be the refult of a mecha- 
nical difpofition of matter! If reafon difturb- 
ed is the refult of mechanifm difturbed, rea^^ 
Jon is the refult of mechanifm. Doth not this 
leave the affertion ftill loaded with all that 
heap of intolerable abfurdities mentioned in 
N** 2 ? Reafon difturbed is a complex ap- 

{0 ^''* ^iom morbis in corporis avius errat^ 

Sape animus ; dementit enim^ delirbque fatur^ ifc^ 
Lib. 3. ver. 464. and again ver. 509. 
Et quoniam mentemfanarij corpus ut agrum^ 
Cemifmtsi is^fedfi medicina pojji videwus : 
Id quoque prafagit mortalem vivm mentm^ &fr. 

pearancc. 
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pcarancc, implying reaforiy and the diforder 
of that rcafon 5 or reafon afifeftcd after a cer- 
tain and particular manner ; now^ lince it is 
teridn that the power itfelf muft belong to 
an immaterial being, it is very conceivable 
that the diforder, or the particular affedion, 
or the diflurbance in the exercife of that 
power, may frtroceed from an external caufe, 
either material, or immaterial. This 1 think 
is a categorical anfwer to this boafted diffi- 
culty. Let us here refume a little the ex- 
ample of the clock, N^ 2 o . of the laft fedlion ; 
and it is ilot 6nly reafonable to argue with 
the Sceptic from that exatnple, by which he 
jTeems to infult over his adverfaries^ but re- 
markable that he may be confuted frohi it : 
fuppofe it fhould ftrike twelve, while the 
hand points at fix, and that all the motions 
in it, how many foever they be, ihould con* 
tradideach other, inflead of agreeing; every 
body would allow that thefe contradiftory 
motions as much fland in need of a power 
to produce them, as if fhey aigreed. Tliere 
is indeed no difference in either cafe, as to 
the motions themfelves : and as to their jar- 
ring, we would refer that to foxne accidental 
impediment, or any diitig raffaef th^n the 

want 
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want of an immaterial Power ^ fuch as gra- 
vity or elafticity. And though we faw the 
motions brought to harmony again, and the 
difeafe (fo to call it) cured, by rectifying 
the diforderof the parts; that could never 
make us believe that no mover was neceflary, 
befides the jnechanical configuration of thcfe 
parts; but confirm us in the contrary, by 
(hewing us where the diforder lay, and how 
it was cured (^). By this we may fee, in a 
parallel cafe, how the diforder of the mecha- 
nifm of matter may diforder the adion, or 
influence, of an immaterial power upon it 
(for fuch the adtion of gravity or elafticity 
hath been fhewn to be) ; and therefore plainly 
enoqgh reconciles any fuch diforder, with 
the inimateriality of the fouL 

• 

X. When this will not turn to account, 
the modern Sceptic makes another ufe ' of 

(t) This, and a thoufand other inftances, (hew, that 
a thing may be an impediment, if wrong; which. can- 
not be ^n efficient caufe, though ever fo right: and yet 
it is plain,' in all the Atheift's arguments for the materi- 
ality of the foul, it is taken for granted, that nothing 
could hinder an efFe£l, but what could produce it. 
Which any one may apply at l;u&leifure to them all. 

Vol. L Cc the 
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the prefent difficulty, and contends that at 
leaft the perfedion of rational thinking de« 
pends on the mechanifm, or. right difpofitipn 
of the matter of the body ; " clfe why fhould 
an acdden ty or indifpofitioaof the body di(^ 
order our reaibn ?'' This obje&ion is foplao* 
£ble, that the generality of men allow it to be 
matter of fadt, and therefore unanfwerable ; 
and yet it is plainly equivocal^ and hath, like 
mod others, a double meaning \ one that is 
coniiflent enough with the immateriality and 
rational nature of the foul, and another, art- 
fully (huffled in under colour of that, incon- 
fillent with both theie. I have juft before 
obferved, l}jat a thing maybe an impediment 
when wrongs which cannot be an efficient caufe^ 
though right: and therefore the real efficient 
caufe^ though it hath in it&lf all the power 
and art^ muft depend on this other thing for 
not hindering or obftruding its operations : 
and there are abundance of inftances which 
(hew familiarly that the regular excrcife of a 
faculty or power, may be difturbed by the 
wrong difpofidon of an organor inflrument; 
and yet the £kill of the jirtiji be quite inde- 
pendent of the right difpoiition of it. Thus 
a Mujician can make but bad harmony^ if 

the 
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the inftramcnt he plays on be out of order; 
nor can the moft common Mechanic exert 
the perfedion of his fkill, if the tools he 
works withal are unfit for his purpofe. Now 
to apply this ; the foul is forced in this ftatc 
of union, to have recourfe to a material fen« 
fory , where the imprefEons of things are firft 
made, and ftill pfcfervcd, as to its repofitory 
€r diary y if I may fo fay. From all that 
has been faid in the three lafl: fedlions, and 
the beginning of this, it appears that the foul 
as as different from this material fenfory, as 
a M ufician is from the harpficord or indru- 
ment he touches. The foul can apply to 
this repofitory, examine the nature of what 
it finds there, chufe this, rejedt that, com- 
pare things, join them together, reafon from 
them, and (fo to exprefs it) make up mu* 
fick and harmony out of them: for all. this 
doth not recede far from the comparifoa 
mentioned. In this the perfedtion of rati- 
onal thinking confifts, fince here the power 
and a<3:ivity of the foul is exerted, and all 
the .art and (kill manifeftcd. But if thefe 
impreiiions are darkened^ as in fleep 5 or if 
they are difordered znAjumbled^ as in many 
cafualtics (which the objedion hints at) they 

C c 2 mays 
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may; or if other impreflions are made, con- 
trary to the order of external nature^ as ia 
dreams : that the foul (hould be percipient of 
impreflions, which for the time are not, or 
not percipient of thofe which are, is impof- 
fible I which therefore can be no imputation 
on its rational nature ; for thus far it is bare- 
ly paflive. If new impreflions are made, or 
the former impreflions darkened, or not pa- 
tent ; it is only the perceptivity of the foul 
(in which we are necejfary and pajjive at all 
times) which is mifinformed from without^ 
and not its rational power or a£tivity, which 
is perverted within. Let it be confidered, 
that even the fenfory, or that part of the 
br^in to which the foul is united, is external 
to the foul, /. e. doth not belong to it as a 
part of itfelf : and therefore it may have mif- 
reprefentations made to it, by means of this, 
and yet not be touched ot affedted in its own 
nature. I do not fee, according to this ob- 
jeftion, why it (hould not be made an impu- 
tation on the rational nature of the foul, that 
it is at all joined to a material organ. And 
then the objedtion is levelled , at fomething 
higher than the foul itfelf. What imperfeftion 
can it be in a, percipient Beings that it is 

percipient 
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percipient of what is prefentcd to it ? What 
is it that makes us percipient of the beauti- 
ful profpedl of nature in a ftarry night, or 
of the pleafant landfkip round us by day ? 
It is that certain impreffions are made by 
the optic nerves on tbisfenfory we have been 
lj)caking of, and which the percipient is un- 
der a neceflity of perceiving. And if in a 
dream, or otherwife, different impreffions 
fhould be made on the fenfory, whereby 
the face of nature fhould be reprefented wild 
and hideous ^ or if founds fhould be excited 
full of horror and difcord 5 the percipient 
mufl be equally paffive in perceiving thefe. 
Thus we fee there is the fame neceffityinthe 
nature of the thing, for perceiving thefe im- 
preffions which are made reproaches on the 
foul, as for perceiving the greateft beauties 
of the creation. 

XI. Farther, can it be any imputation on 
the foul, that the regijier in the corporeal 
fenfory is darkened, or covered up in fleep ? 
or fuppofe this fhould happen in other cafes ? 
This plainly proceeds from the imperfeftion 
of the body. But is it the fault of the foul 
that it is obliged to make ufe of this corpo- 

Cc 3 ^ real 
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real regtfter ? If there were any fault herc» 
that would be levelled at a higher caufe^ as 
has been faid ; but there i& really no nujQtakc 
or blunder in the cafe; but a neceffity arifing 
from the confinement of fpirit to a dark cor- 
poreal prifon : when the confinement is takea 
off, things muft be otherwife. Now exter- 
nal circumftances being thus diipofed, the 
regifter or feat of memory is darkened, im- 
preffions are made on the fenfcMry, the foul 
necefifarily perceives thefe, the perceptions 
are as real as if the ob^eds really exifted, the 
foul takes them for real, it a^ and behaves 
its if they were real. This is neither to be 
delirious nor mad. It would be requiring too 
much of an tmbodied fpirit to Uame it for 
bemg fubje£): to illufions. Let us for once 
fuppofe, that all thefe alterations were made 
in the fenfory while we are awake; and then 
let any one fay what would be the confe- 
quence. The foul would behave in tibe very 
fanM way as it does while we are afleep. 
There is no man, no not the greateft Philo- 
fopher, who would not be thus impofed on. 
He hath not confidered the thing aright^ 
who thinks he ihould be able to fland his 
grounds Laflly^ kt us fuppofe that fleep 

goes 
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goes QfE The animal fpirits ad on the 
brain as ufual^ the regiiler is opened^ the 
late impreflions effaced, and all is as it was 
before. Thus the redifying the organ frees 
the foul from the illufion to which it was ex- 
pofed through the means of that organ. The 
cxpreffion therefore [mentem fanari^ corpus 
ut agrum^ cernimus] is fallacious and equi- 
vocal All this feems an intelligible and eafy 
accounted this matter; becauie in truth it is 
fa£t : and how it may be applied in other 
cafes (hall be {hewn in another place, where 
this fubjed (hall be confidered more at large. 
In the mean time let me obferve that, from 
what has been faid it appears unfair, to turn 
what paffes in flecp to a reproach on the ra- 
tional nature. Attentively confidered it vin- 
(^icates the foul from afperfion, and may be 
of farther ufe. The Sceptic, after he hath 
made a bad ufe of it, would have it remain 
in that light, and be no more regarded : but 
that would be wrong. The argument it af- 
fords for the fuper-exiftence of fouls, is cer^ 
tainly obvious, and was fb in all ages. I am 
^t to think tliat thk^ngle appearance (mif- 
underflood and mifapplied indeed) gave the 
firft rife to Superjition and Polytbeifm. Ho^ 
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mer is led by it to point full at the fuper-cx- 
iftence of the fouL He fpeaks of it with 
wonder, and introduces the profpeSi which 
it opens, with an ^Xl W^rw, in thofc re- 
markable lines which he puts in the mouth 
of jlcbilies after the death of Patro^ 
clus : 

dl WOTTOi 71 ^U TIC €0 >5^ ^V A^OUO OOfMUri 

'^vxv ^ uScaXov^ arap (ppevs; m Ivi 'ZFoi[i'ffoc»' 
Tlavvvx^^ ycc^ f^i Har^KXijog SeiXoTo 
"^^X"! ^^^^r^J^s*, yoococccre, [iv^ofisvilijej 
. Kaufiot eKUf* ImrsXXev tijcjo Se 3B(ncBXov ccvrS. 

Iliad. 4^. ver. 103. 

There is no reading this without finding the 
fprings of nature touched in us : and thfe fe- 
vereft Philofophermuft allow the obfervation 
as juft in reafon, as it is natural. But, which 
is more to my purpofe, the cold zn^fcepti^ 
cal Lucretius was more afraid oi this appear'^ 
ance^ that it would overturn his whole 
fchcme, than of all the phaenomena of na- 
ture befide. He forefaw the difficulty from 
the beginning, and was on his guard to pro- 
vide for it. In propofing the feveral heads 
of his vvrork, in his cntring on it, his man- 
ner 
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ner of mentioning this is very' remarkable. 
Chiefly, (fays he) " we muft invefti- 
gate with fagaeity the nature of the foul ; 
and what it is which occafions thof& fright- 
ful vifions to us, either while broad awake 
when fick, or while buried in deep; fo 
that we think we k^ar^Xi^fee thofe before 
** us, whofe bodies are laid in the earth («)." 
Acordirigly, he hath contrived a long w^- 
ebanical folution for this phsenomenon in 
his fourth book, in which how he hath fuc- 
ceeded we fball fee afterwards. So Mr. 
Hobbes feems to have been no lefs apprehen- 
five of this appearance of dreams to the over- 
throw of his pofition, T^hat the foul and all 

(«) Turn cum primis ratione fagaci 

IJnde antma^ at que animi conjiat natura videndum% 
Et quares nobis vigilantitus obvia menteis 
Terrificet^ tnorbo affeSfis^ fonmique fepultis : 
Cernere uti vtdeamur eos^ audireque coranij 
Morte obitd quorum ullus compleSf^itur ojfa. 

Lib. i.ver. 131. 
And elfewhere he gives this reafon for folving the appear- 
ance of dreaming by what he csHXs Jlmulacra. 
''—^^Ne forte animas Acherunte reamur 
Effugere ; aut umbras inter vivos volitare : 
Neve aliquid nojiri pojl mortem pojfe relinqui, 

. Lib. 4..v^r. 41, 
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fpirits elfe vsere material ; which, as hatii 
been obferved abow, he is cxprefs in afiert-^ 
Ing: and he owns pretty explicitly, that a 
great part of the l^agan Religi&n was owing 
to it* In bis chapter of imagination (the fc- 
cond of his I^matban) he fays, ^^ From this 
Ignorance of how to diftinguHh dreams^ 
and other ftrong £uicies, from n)iJ$on and 
fenfe^ A]d9ai£etbe^rMtefipart of the reli^ 
gicn oftbeGentiks in timepafiy who wor* 
(hipped fatyrs, fawns, nymphs, and the 
like ; and now-a»days the opinion that rude 
people have of fairies, ghc^and goblins; 
and of the power of witches, &c,** How 
this Author folvesthe difficulty, wefhall alfo 
fee below : hot tho' the chimerical imagina- 
tions of weak people arc here induflrioufly 
jumbled in with this phsenomenon, which is 
real and conftant^ yet that it naturally tends 
to flrike religion into tlie mbds of men, is 
fuch a quality, as fhould provoke our curi- 
ofity to fee what may be in it. Though fu- 
perflition be a human weaknefs, yet all re- 
ligion is not to be accounted bad, as Lucre-^ 
tius contends. This confhnt and univerfal 
appearance was not defigned to ihxmble men, 
I dare fay. Nor was it defigned for no end^ 

nor 
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nor for a bad end ; nor is it the effeS of chance. 
If in deep all had been an univerfal blank oi 
confcioufnefs and adion, it would have been 
very difficult to have perfuaded moft men^ 
by reafon atone, that the^foul retained tbefo 
powers in that ftate : but as things at preient 
are, we fee that the foul doth not owe its 
perception to the body, that it is percipient 
when that can communicate no action to it, 
and that deep is not an affe£don of the whole 
man. (See the note {z) N« 26. of the lail 
£e£Uon). Thefe particulars farther plead an 
excufe for endeavouring to find out fome 
light, fome confiflent meanbg in this per- 
plexed fubjcd. (Sec N* 2 3 . of the laft.) 

XIL From all that is faid it appears, that 
it is no reproach upon the rational foul to fay. 
That the perfedion^f rational thinkir^ de- 
pends on the matter of the body, as an im^ 
peding or obJiruBing caufe : But that the per- 
fection of ratk>nal thinking fhould depend 
upon the matter of the body, as a promoting 
or efeSling caufe (which is indeed the true 
meaning intended in the objedion) is a dired: 
contradidion. There is certainly a depen^ 
dencci but it is iuch as I have defcribed it to 

be 
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be above. Men when they turn their 
thoughts to the limitation and impediment 
which dead matter naturally gives the foul, 
both in perception and the exercife of its ra- 
tional faculty ; and when they obferve that, 
the diforder of the organ being again redi- 
fied, the faculties of the foul are no farther 
obdruded, but rather exerted j men, I fay, 
when they obferve this difference, and the 
foul's keeping pace, as it were, with the bo- 
dy, fhould not afcribe this dependencb to the 
efficiency of the material organs, but to the 
reftraint which the foul is fubjedted to thro' 
their means. It is eafy to mifbake the one of 
thcfc dependences for the other, as I might 
fhew by variety of examples ; and yet they 
lead quite different ways, and to oppofite 
concluiions. The reafoning in the laft fec- 
tion, if remembered hqje, and the principle 
laid down in the beginning of this, (hew un- 
deniably, that the perfedion of rational think- 
ing cannot be effected, or promoted by the 
dead matter of the fenfory. Therefore, not 
to fay any more on that head, I (hall only 
farther add, that we talk fo much of the 
fenfory y and (though it is but barely inftra- 
mental in conveying outward motion to the 

percipient 
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percipient being (1;) fuppofe it fo abfolutely 
neceffary to perceiving; that at length we 
feem to fancy that the perceptive capacity 
lyes in it alone; or at leaft, that it is the 
firft and chief thing that perceives. So much 
doth the found of the word \_fenfory\ make 
us forget the nature of the thing ! Nor do 
we flop here ; but having once allowed it to 
be \ht percipient^ we at length fuppofe it 
to be the agent alfo; though it is very certain 
from fedJ:. i . and 2. that this {aixm fenfory is, 
after all, nothing but dead ?ind fenfelefs mat- 
ter. Why fliould a fenfory be at all neceffary 
to the foul in a ftate of union ? This is cer- 
tainly worth confidering. Only for this rea- 
fon, becaufe in a ftate of confinement to a 
dark and clofe cell, the a<ftion of external 
objefts was to be conveyed to the foul,' by 
fome material part or other, if it were at all 
to be percipient of them. And it is thus 
kept at a diftance from the objedrs them- 
felves, and receives information about them 
by the mediation of <7w/;6^r thing, and with 
difadvantage {x). Hence the foul is at a great 

deal 

(«) See the Note (») No 15. of the laft Seaioh. 
{*) I muft obferve here, with refpe<a to what is laidi 

concerning 

5 
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deal of pains, by the help of its other faculty 
of ratiocination to find out the true natures 
of objefts, from this difadvantageous and di« 
Aant manner of perception. From this it ap- 
pears we make a very falfe inference, when 
we conclude, becaufe fuch a thing as this 
ienfory is neceflary to the foul in a ftate of 
union, it muft be equally neceflary to it in 
a ftate of reparation. This is to forget the 
difference of thefe two ftates ; or to think a 
medium of communication will ftill be necef- 
fery , when we fuppofe the neceflity removed. 
This is as if I fhould fay, the contrivance of 
a camera ofcura would ftill be neceflary, tho* 
I might look diredly on the objefts them- 
felves in broad and open daylight. For, as 

concerning ienibriest that it is an exceptionable way of 
tgc936n% to fey, Unherfal Jpace h thefenfory of the Deity. 
I believe it is defigned to fhew us the neceflary immenfity 
of God; or that fpace which is necejfary 2S\dfomething^ 
(not a pure negation) fome way or other belongs to him. 
But the analogical meaning of the word fenfory b not to 
be applied to a Being, whofe life and perception can nei- 
Hxxht limited^ not enlarged. This word is mifunderftood 
(as I but juft before obferved) as if it wert the organ 
without which the foul would be impercipient. But 
let it be taken in any fenfe whatever, the Deity cannot 

lapd in seed of an organ of perception* 

hath 
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hath been remarked above (Note(/i) N^ 15, 

of the laft fedion) we may cooiider the eye 

as the lens^ and the ienfory as the (heet of 

white paper which receives the images. But 

farther, it is necei&ry oot only that images 

be formed on this fenibry, but that the im- 

preilions of them remain there iot {gxx» 

time after, when even the artifice of a ca^ 

tnera ofcura cannot take cfFcifl ; as in dari^ 

nefs^ filencCy and the abfence of the objca. 

But thefe very confiderations ihew that none 

of this artifice will be neceifary in a ihtc of 

feparation^ when the foul is unconfined, and 

can therefore perceive at ikft hand what is 

done without, by applying immediately to 

the objefts, or being itfelf diredly acceffiblc. 

Memory therefore by imprcffions muft be 

unnecefiary in fuch a Aate(as has beenafiert- 

cd in the laft paragraph); as much asac0/>)r 

would be unneceffary, when we might con- 

fult the original itfelf. And when we arc 

forced to own that it is the foul itfelf which 

perceives thus at fecond hand, and under all 

thefe difadvantages ; we muft alfo own that 

it will perceive at firfl: hand with more eale ; 

for this is ftill but perceiving. Let me add 

one coofideration more with refped; to this 

fcnfory. 
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fcnfory, and impreflions upon it, to fhew 
the difadvantages the foul is under in per- 
ceiving by the help of fuch a material organ. 
It was neceffary that this organ (hould \x.foft 
and aiding, that it naight be capable of re- 
ceiving impreflions from the leaft force j the 
force to wit of the rays of light afting on 
theoptick nerves, or other fuch feeble adlion. 
And this very quality makes thefe imprefli- 
ons liable to be effaced or weakened by any 
the leaft contrary force. So that it is wonder- 
ful they ftiould be preferved for any confide- 
rable time, as we find they are : and I can a- 
fcribe this wonder to nothing but the Almigh- 
ty hand of God, and his unfcarchable Wif- 
dom. Let us then for once fuppofe that thefc 
impreflions were as lafiing and durable, as if 
they were engraven on marble or adamant: 
this would add no ne-w power or perfedion 
to the foul i and yet it would feem to adt 
with more power and perfedion in that cafe : 
Which may.ftiew us how falfly we reafon 
concerning the nature of the foul; asalfohow 
difadvantageous it is to have thefc impreflions 
made in fuch foft and yielding materials (y). 

XIII. More- 

(y) From this yieldingnefs'mifoftnefsy which a mS' 
. tcria* 
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XIIL Moreover, fincc the conilant adlionf 
of the animal ipirits upon x\\\$foft and^/V/J* 
ingot%i£t\\i^ required, to keep the impreffi-^ 

t^ria! fenlfcrjr (nuft haire, bccatrie of the ufe it fervcs for^ 
ive noirfee the reafon wfar^ it ihould be fo eafily dijlurb^ 
ed^ an^^cimprefliops t)h \X.£firdtnM\ WittoutyJ/?-* 
n^' it coi^U not liave fc^eti ^ fenfory $ and without being 
liahleto bcdifordered, \\ could not have been foft. Hence 
4 ftrpke, a fever, drunkennefs, deep; nay exceflive an- 
ger,'5oy,' or 'any other violent paiSon, muft difordei' 
it^ Yet we charge all die changes and alterations whicJi 
fueb a yielding iubfhuice'muft undergo oh the foul itfelf; 
We* now difcoycr tjiat the foul and its powers remain 
fhll untouched, though it muft feel thefe difordere. Thid 
confidera^on clears up the difficulty of moft, appearances^ 
and takes away their ambiguity or liablcnel^ to be mif-^ 
taken} knd particularly in the next objedtion. 
\ Others have obferved how wonderfid it is that fuch a 
(paH part as the fenfory (hoidd be capable of /uch an in« 
^r^hle oumber of different and diftind impxeffions* 
^d certainly, if wecon{lderantf^z////^r/^;f> arriyed to 
experience and knowledge, in whom this fmaJl'pare con-^ 
tains more different chara£iers than the largeft volume, it 
ftiuft be reckoned a prodigious inftance of wifdom and pow- 
tt; to contrive fuch a piece of art, and to Work it up in fo 
fmall a room, But when we confider the materials in 
which thb is performed, liable to be jumbled by every 
motion i anid that the charaders are prefen^ed, notwith- 
ftand'ng fuch conftant alteration ; the wifdom and pow- 
er of this tranfcends aU admiration. 

Vol. 1. D d on$ 
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ons in it patent and open, as they are while 
we continoe awake ; aAd fince in deep thefe 
ahimaifpiritsare called from that fon^on to 
other purpofes; we may hence fee the reafon, 
why forgetfulneis fliould accon4>apy fleep^ 
and the feat of memory bedbe firft tUttg that 
h affeded at diat time* Tfaei'e is a plain ne* 
ceffity in the nature of Ae thing why it 
Ihould be fo. This is not the defedl of the 
foul, but the imperfedion of matter. And 
yet even here we may admire the Gogdnefs 
and fTifibm of God. Thctc is no miftadfie 
nor blander in the cafe, ^s has betn faid. 
The oeconon\y flands in need to be rectified, 
the body wants refpite f^om continued tjt^ 
ercife and fatigue, and efpecially the animal 
^irits themfelves are to be recruited, ^leep 
therefore was to be a fiate tfnjtand ina&im^ 
no change was to be efieded, nor was tin 
foul any way to be concerned here. It is thfe 
God of nature that watches for us, and per- 
forms all in the animal ceconomy, (fed, 2« 
N^ 12. to 1 8.) and recraits thofe very bo- 
dies of ours while we fleep. Thus there was 
no occaiion for memory when the Ibul had 
nothing to do ; hence thefe impreffions are 
fhut up, when their remaining opcli coufd 

1)6 
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be tto loDger of ufe. There would havd 
iieea an incont^enience if they had beea pa^ 
tent and legible idiaridg the time of fleep t th^ 
la^i) awake by QeceiEty^ and adive in it$ 
nature^ mxx^ik Aiil hare pcrccdved themi a&dl 
£atigaed the body with conftadt a^ion be^ 
3^ond its ability to liold oat^ /. 1^. 4eep^ arldi 
recruiting dae body ivrouid haite been thus 
Ail impofnbfe. -But by a OHitrary mel^<]!^ 
(the adnrity ofithe foul is xpaH&sd aod kepfr 
iunder^ &r the faice of tiie body^ ^t thd^ 
c^o&te halores. njight be brought tio t^^rref^ 
^oii4^ and bear fonie pr<:^pOrtiQnto eachothef 4 
WiC may porliaps faocy^ that ihe ibul mi^t 
jiave been employeii iin cdfi^diarit iconteizif^ 
Hicn nrhile mi^c fleep 1 but then k nvlft li^nft 
^ndefiiiemly dicecSaed the afdmai /^irits to 
^bfe imprelKlSons^ as !!\^i!hile "OPte ate ai^aki:^ 
<and iSmb j^xhadled the only tnaAter in the 
t»ody fubjeded to Its commaml) and ddignoi 
tohtiSsic, fcde linftromettt and nqLiniflor of d^ 
nsdUia Spontaneous motion. The body itrouOd 
nhos have ianguiihod, fleep Wobld itiil ha^ 
been impoflible^ and fpohtatxtqns moiCmi 
-muft have becodawe an intoletablt' fittigue. Ih 
vtndeavourmg td perfonn more than iR^asfQii^ 
^fiftent iwith th^ qnatuf^cuof fadl)r» the dfiiig^ 

Dda Ai^d 
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and purpofe even of a waking ftate wouM 
have been fruftrated. The adive nature of 
the foul therefore was by all riieans to be re-f 
ftralned at fome times, that the body roight 
be in a condition to obey it at other times; 
Of again^ we may perhaps- fancy that at leaft 
the foul might have aded by itfelf while we 
'ileep, without ufing any part of the body, 
ior molefting it in any manner. But if it 
tiad been thus indulged, if it had not been 
inade dependent on the body to be limited 
by it all manner of ways^ if it might have 
become a feparate ferfon at plcafurc.(fo to 
"(ay) 5 it would have neglefted the body alto- 
gether, and avoided being concerned in tho/c 
^things which are to be done in a^te of un^- 
<on« How tedious and hatefulmufl the body 
have been to it then ! But now it loves it ; che^ 
vrifhes it as fometfaing belonging to htjAf.^; 
drudges for it ! To think and ad: this minufe 
as feparate fpirits do, and the next minute to 
think and ia£t as our embodied i^mtsmuft. do^ 

• who are tieddown to follow and obey the laves 
.of matter, had been incon(iftent: the tranfi- 
'tion muft. have appeared Shocking and unna- 

• tural. TheiUnion demands that foul and body 
-£houldmake^hut oneperfon; but in this cafe 
^^<^ o : ,.: there 
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there would have been evidently two. How 
unwillingly would the foul have fubJeAed it<* 
fclf again to the laws of the body, after hav- 
ing tafted a pleafure which would make them 
bitter ! We demand conditions, with.out 
knowing what we demand.. The foul now 
feeks to prolong the union: this is confident 
with farther views ; and we fee the Firft 
Caufe labours, both while we deep and while 
we arc awake, to make the union fubfift ! 
. Here I beg leave to add one remark more. 
In the ftate we have been fpeakingof, when 
all is at reft and filent, and the impreflions 
CSk% fenfory dcfignedly , fealed up from th« 
view of the mind; how eafy is it to make 
nno and foreign impreflions there i Sappofc 
then fome caufe comes, and makes impreflions 
in a different char aSler^ (or rather this is mat- 
ter of fad, and not a bare fuppofition) the 
foul, as 2Xvr^y^ alert and vigilunt^ muft: per- 
ceive what pafles; and that without memory 
ofwhathath paflTed before: for, as hath been 
faid, the impreflions of former obje<3:s arc 
(hut up at that fcafon. And this feerns to be 
the formal ratio of dreaming, or the man- 
ner in which it comes to pafs. Hence the 
foul muft take all {pv real: it begins to aft a 
. ; D d 3 p&rt 
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part in thef^ new affairs : if thefdene ib fhift^ 
cd, it cannot help that ; it muft take things 
as it finds then>) but (Hll it is bafy and ac-« 
tive, and takes a part in all fcenes. And thus 
|t would continue for ages, a<^g, defending^ 
contriving, &c. as things required $ if flccjk 
$nd thefe circumftanceswere^Il prolonged* 
|f this be kept in mind, it will not be &% 
difficult to advance (bmething intelligible oit 
the nature^ of dreaming, as hath hitherto 
been imagined. But to return : from all this 
we may fee what reafon there was in the na^ 
ture of things, why the adtivity of the foul 
ihould be retrained in fleep y and why it 
fhould be l>arred from the perception of eK^ 
ternal things. And hence again we cannot 
|>ut be convinced how neceflarily it mufl bd 
freed from all fuch hindrances and inequaUtiex 
in a ftate pf feparation. And if all this be in«» 
felligible, (as k feems to me) and highly rea*^ 
fonaUe from the nature of a material fenfo- 
fy, and from the neceflity of repairing the aiii-» 
mal ceconomy^ and therefore of fufpending 
the power of the foul oyer the body | hemuA 
falk very unreafonably who would turn th^ 
neceffities of the body to an imputation OA 
\\^t fouj. ^e^ us a^ (av-ly between the ti*tt 
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parts of our Coaqpofition. The bodies areonrj^ 
but the fouls are m^ if I may fo expre& it : 
and he ieeoiB to revolt againft himfelf, who 
raifes the body above its rank. In a word^ 
the fou) cannot depend on the body as an 
fficieni or performing caufe of rational think-* 
ing : and that it fhoold depend upon it as a 
fimiti^g or iui^dingcaujpcginhc no objedion. 

XIY . The next argument or objedbn is 
the appearance of drunkennefs. ^ Lucretius 
iays, the eyes then roll ^ the tongue faukers^ 
the legs fiagger I the Joul itfelf is inebriated ^^ 
Mfje, tumuUy and quarrels begin {g) : there* 
fore a foul that is fo difordered can be no* 
thing but matter, or the refult of a difpofition 
of oiatter. This doth not altogether differ 
irom the difficulty lad confidered^ and there* 
fore a good part of that reafoning will be 

(x) Denijtii eur^ hpminem cumvinf vispemtravit 
Jfifif I V in vmas difieffit £ditus ardor : 
Cot^pdHir prm/itai mmbr$rum f pr^peilunim^ 
Crur^v^cilkmiif UprdeJatHngif^f va^d^t nwaf 
Umi ^adif clfimor^ fi^tMSy jurgia fiif^ntf 
Btjam c<et^0 4^ gnwe hie lU^PCun^ f^pmntur^ 
Cur eaftinti ntfi^pdvebtnumviolentia vini • 
Cmtuirbare anim^m cgnfugvU corp^re in ipfo ? 

Vcr, ♦75* 

D d 4. appU* 
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applicable here, which I need not repe^it. 
If fomc difeafes afTeft the fcnfory, (as every 
fnaterial part may be affedled with feme dis- 
order) drunkennefs is a diieafe, and muft, if 
any other^ firongly aflfeft it. For fpirituous 
and fiery liquors^ mixing in great quantity 
with the blood, and being difFufed into all 
parts of the body, and efpecially the brain, 
(the regia anima^ as Borelli calls it above) 
muft occadon a notable change in the niecha-* 
nical motions of the oeconomy ; fomething 
yery new and unufual to the Sentient there 
reiiding. Sleep, which is at laft brought oh 
by all this A«rry and dijorder^ the hcad-achs, 
fevers, Csfr. which fucceed, (hew this to be 
fo. And it is not only eafily conceivable^ 
that the percipient being (hould be affeded 

with this commotion in the matter to which 

* 

it is united ; but (as I argued above in N® i o.) 
it is inconceivable that it (hould not. How 
is it at. all afFefted, or ma,dc percipient of 
external things, but by motion excited in the 
fchfory ? And if other umiatural motioris arc 
excited in the lame fenfory ; how can it be 
impcrcipient of them,, by the law ^od con- 
dition of its union ? Indeed 1 may fay, to 
f^tisfy^e Sceptic, that the feul is immaterial, 

the 
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the body (hould be liable to dq difbrder, con- 
trary to the nature of meehanifm 5 or the 
foul (hould feel no diforder, contrary to the 
coodition of their union: for then it woold 
not be fenfible even of the right order knd 
difpofition of the body^ 

r 

XV. I might fpcak to every particular in 
the prefent objedion : but that would be too 
tedious. It hath been ob&rved, that percept 
tion (of external objeds) is regularly excited 
by certain modified niotions through the.or- 
gans [(C) : and if thefe modified motions are 
difturbed, * or modified after an unwonted 
and ftrange manner (as it is impoITible they 
ihould not in the prefent cafe) how can per- 
ception be regular ? And this is applicable to 
more difficulties than the prefent. Some peo- 
ple ftick by their bottle fo long, till they do 
not know the perfons they fat down widi* 
Now if the like (hould happen in the fit of 
a fever, or otlier difeafe ; where is the won- 
der I It would be a wonder indeed, if fuch a 
foft and yielding fubftance as the fenfory, 
fuffered as little alteration, as if it had the 
^rength and firmhefs of brafs. (See N^ 1 !• 

' («)Noteat(»)N»is.oftheIaft; 

above.) 
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aboTC.) Again> BoreUt hath ob&rred, that 
tbe/tmi acquires the habit of moving the parts 
tf the botfy^ and offending the minudfpirits 
into this rather than the other part^ fy fre-^ 
quent triak and experiment y and thjsis.dtr-* 
tainly true with refped to man: we &e fuch 
habits acquired in many cafes, after we are 
adult ; though lefstrue with refped to brutes, 
as (hall elfewhere be remarked. How is it 
poiiible then, it (hould preierve this art at 
that time ; or not be difturbed in the. pr^dtce 
of it, by fuch a hurry, and commotion, of 
thefe animal fpirits, or whatever othei; fub^ 
tile matter it employs to this end, when all 
the fluids in the body are in fiich a hubbub 
and diforder ? There is rather a necefiity 
that the legs ihould ftagger : all thcie difir^ 
ders^ inftead of being obje£Hons, are direft 
confequences of a ibft and yielding fenfoiy^ 
offiuids and animal fpirits, eafily put in mo^ 
tion, or difturbed in their motion. And 
here I leave it to be oonfidered, if tibe foul 
were a certain fubtile matter, as is pretended 
byfome; whether fuch a rapid inteftine mo* 
tion and jumble would not difiipate it into a 
thouiknd atoms, and the teaft diiforder of this 

kind 
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kind become certain ckath (^). Farther, let 
it be obfcrvcd, and indeed every body muft 
have obferved it» that a piece of Qiechanirm 
fo rude and ckiinfy ds a clock is, doth not 
go after the fame {)rec!fe teiK>r^ in the difFe-^ 
rent cflctremes of heat and cold: and if t 

(i) Or, ifthefiul nfultsfrom a eertmn difpo/it'm &f 
parts i how c^ it refult from a contrary diljpofition of 
thcJfe paitif Or if it refult from any intermediate de«- 
|k^e of dM^fition ; the difficuhy will be, not that k 
feels the dihndefl of the body, fuice it refolds even &om 
thefe; but why it b not ccmftantly changed fimdamf»^ 
ialfyy fince the caufe of it is conftantly changed j for every 
pew change is KSiprodu€iive of the foul. It fhould thea 
ht but a (Jualit^ conftantly produced; and therefore m^ 
Ver ihifitme\ as the flame this nunute is not the hmt 
tbidy the &me that waSlaft minute: and how can one 
qiiaUty be tSkt fubjed of other qualities ? In fhort, the fod 
cannot be the refult of one mdivtdual di^pdltion of matter : 
for then ^verj change of that diipoikion would be certain 
efutth. Nor therefore can it refult from a right difpo- 
fition of matter*; for that is iniividuaL And if it am.'* 
fitt i^fult from a right diifofition, or a regularity of dif-- 
fiofiiioav it would bo aboard to f^, it refultii from this 
^iforder aad irregularity of djfpoTitioi}. This very ea^ 
and fliprt confideration will ikisfy a man all at once 
^al the foul is not material^ without haring recourfeto 
<»ther methods of reafoning. So, that, as was faid N^ r* 
Of Ifti^ f^£lton^ the very obje&ion^ againft the immateri- 
ality of Iheibu! afford a dear ind convincing proof that 
«t«**n^terial, 4 pi^^e 
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piece of mechanifm finer and finer (till) were 
liable to greater and more fenfible alterations ; 
this would never infer that it was moved 
without a ptnoer^ or had no other mover, 
but the mechanical configuration of parts. 
Hence therefore, if it is certain from other 
reafons, that the foul is immaterial; thefe 
different affe&ions it fuffers from the body, 
can avail nothing to conclude, that it was 
but the refult of mechanifm; Laftly, let us 
confider that a man is in a different temper 
from himfelf, when without the circum- 
Aances of the prefent phaenomenon, and 
perfeftly fobcr: as when calm or in paflion, 
in aiHi(3:ion or joy, Gfc, where the foul af- 
f e<5ts the body inftead of being afieded by it. 
Yet no man would make this difilerence an 
argument for material fouls. Such a circum- 
stance, where the reverfe of the thing ob- 
jedled happens, (hews that men miflake this 
appearance wilfully. For as Mr, Wollajion 
•well argues, z Jingle word ipoke, or fuppof* 
jng it but fpoke, or miftaking one word for 
another, or looking fimply on a piece of pa- 
mper where it is written, fills the foul with 
rage and fury ; and thence at length didurbs 
the body. And how, can that thing be ma-r 

. tcrial. 
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tcrial, which is fo violcntty affb4le4 without 
material adtion H Certainly a wte-d ;£pc^uled 
with ink on paper, h^th no force or mom^t^ 
to excite motion in matter, not) QWj$i wprd 
more force than anolhpr. . . \ • . * 

» r - » . , 

XVr. Thfe next argument for.ibie.vt^ateri*- 
ality, is taken ixQxn fainting^ and cJther kind 
.of fits, .where all ^figns of life 'forfake.tbe 
body, which yet afterwiaf d tUwm (^). Tht 
modern iSqeptic impiOvbaiQi^ thi^, &om t^^r 
rimentaon living creatures in the^^iVh^^r/wj^, 
and ffom.fomeviftftancea'Qf perlao$>r >v?h(P 
•haverecbyered, after th^y have bfcenjtlxQlag^ 
dead foe fonjc ti«ie;r V ^Thefe^expierJ^vbte 
•**,And4nftanc6s^ fayjhe* patro»4<>f.i;nat?fJ»J 
. *^ foiris^-ftew that //^ ^ti^ ^ercfp^m;^f^ pjOr 
.** ly diie effects of jocehanical fm^tk^^ \ti 
'* the body,, ffich. as circulatiioti'/aad iyefpir^- 

rO ^^f^ iiiam, jineU duk 'Uttte^ijeriiim' tntfaii - 
Stepiali^ua tameh i*causd labefaBahiJetur 
In anima ; i^ toiofihl dt tqrpou mmirf. 

/ ;. : Ver. 591. 

^in ettam^ fubita ,vi mrbifape coailm 
Ante oculos aliquh nojlrosy ut fulminU iSht^ 
- ' C^ncldit;&fpufnasaptiingtmif-%t^.tremitartttsi 

.': *^ tion : 
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^^ tton : becau^Tviien thefe motionsareiilopt, 
^ life and perc^eivity ceafe ; and Whenever 
^ ^1^ are recorered, life and dbi& return 
again. Or tf the ifoul were really a di^ 
ftind living beings h^m can we imagine 
that it would linger^ and flay in a body 
'' as good a$dead ; and tiot ratiaer % away 
** immediately T* This Qbjedkion iSir^Iy ar^ 
IgQCS Ibr the fojpbiiit^ ojf « xx)nt«ad^ioa 5 



ffc 



That oiatcer may oriTe no the perfedion of 
dioogbt^ ireaibh, and &lf*modor), by being 
ttov^ meduintcally. But I argue diue with 
die otjt^rs. Matur nmy rife t$ th^ugbf^ 
^a^^^ndfeif-mrOincy^ without iemgmmed 
M4M^ -^t wHbcmt Any €aufe\ 4mithat all 
matter )nay ieccme iiwng and thinkings mth^ 
Ml/ My reafin. This is my argument ; and 
if t4)ey can lind any medium to pro^^e it ab- 
^rd> f hey will have OAfwoped their own ob- 
jediofu Ear if they iay it is 4pei;£b£tly ab* 
furd, that any xSk^ ibauld Jbe i?«»th;>ut aU 
€aufe% I own it,aiidapq>ly it tD.^^fi^> fpon-^ 
taneaus mtaien^ and life, which in their ob« 
jedion are effeifted .abiblutely withoirt all 
caufej fince, ^ as has been laid above^ the 
caufe afiigned is as void of power t@ effe^ 
thefe^ at i|he abfolute negation of all cauib 



t. 




is. A particle oF matter^ by being Jn^dHed 
to tnocioii because of ks refiil:aiiee, is Tie 
eaufe, nor ^y thi^g like a caiaie, why k 
iboald beoMSie living :atid reafonible. I>dtt^ 
ble the number, atiit double the motion j ^d» 
as haidi alfo boon faid^ it is but the negattM 
Qf the amfedtmbied : and (o on. If it^ey a!K 
k)w my argument f^dod^ I ppo6eedl, and fey, 

pJJibiHty. ff they fead iliew <roe ^ dfiffer eflOisr, 
I apply it ftill to their own ^jeSion. ff 
ih^ grant there is no difference 5^ ^en 1 con*- 
elude, They want a ground in ^thc natwre xX 
•^iqgs, JK> ofe^eft agftitift any thiftg I fey/' fir 
^advance : foraU objedions fuppofe^ diSferen^ 
ibetweeft poffible ^nd impo^fele {U). So m-*- 

tain 

'{i) Isilroidd here-obfitnrem gaiefial/Tltat ^If on dn 
^e^oh b not clogged ^idi ^cotidsidtdioa, .one iiia|r 
liften to -it; but if the objedion itfelf i$ .aMitcsuli6boigr> 
a man canndt propofe it as an objection, but by think* 
ing that ccmtradidiom may be true ; in which caie he 
Is Jiieapable ^ an ^fwer ; 'for to him {hen "tru^ AtSAi 
im^ be i¥Hp<fjfihitity. If he is <o be i*ctemliflea%y'fea- 
ifatl die^ft^ te Aould tbiitk £tft nfritfi:r^(]^dift'to his 
<dwn <ri»j<6i%M» it6innot4>etrae'n»r^ail,'imee'itirifets 
^ OJ^mrndbS^n. The ehd ^f-iSL teafening in '&6 *W(^M 
% «>4ce^^tie'fromcontradiSiM; bat{t<wmdd Jin^ Hb* 
furd to fuppofe one contradi£tiefn)^'ttid trtte'in^oriiter 

.to 
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tain Is jc that the fcq^tical prinidple fake^ 
nway the difference between trdth .and falf^ 
liood. and introduces tn liaiverfal defeft of 
jcafon . in philofopby ! - This jjiight fuffice : 
but I add. If they would jrefledt, that it \% the 
law of the union of art ;iOnaEmt<iriaI faul to a 
ixxiy, that the (buf eapndt aftuate the body, 
Bor be apprized of eatternal a^^ion by it, uu* 
.kfs the mechanifmof.it be. in a. right prdof 
and difpofition ; v.otherwife there would be 
no need at all of an organized body, but 
Any fared of matter might be the body of 
• an animal.; if they would refleca oh this, . I 
fay, or only take it but for a poffible fuppo- 
.fition, they would (tt thditfuch fxaff^leifnt^d 
experiments muft take place as much on that 
fuppofition, as when they fuppofe that there 
is nothing but matter in the animal. This 
renders thefe inftances equivocal^ and liaWc 
to be miftaken ; and they have pitched on 
the impoflible conclufion. 

to keep free from another. Though my Adverfary 

were inattentive enough, not to obferve the repugnancy 
;Of what I fay \ though he ihould aHowhis own portion 
. to be overthrown ; that cannot make it yield fatisfa^on 

lo my own mind. This is fo far from proving what 
.he fays falfe, that fmce our afiertions are contra fies^ it 

proves his sdlertion true« 

4 XVII. 
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XVIL Let us once more rcfume the ex- 
ample of a watch, or clock, that we may 
fee what is here aflcrtcd to be true, really 
cfFeded in a parrallel cafe, - The immaterial 
impulfe of gravity or elafticity is the power: 
The conftant a6lion of this power is necef- 
fary to make the machine go. It is there- 
fore properly xht mover -^ or, if we might fo 
fay analogically, the living principle zndfoul 
of the engine. Yet the due configuration 
and difpofition of the parts is alfo neceflary : 
and, fuppofing that to be perfedl in all the 
feveral pieces j it is ftill farther neceffary, 
that there be no accidental impediments ^ 
not only nothing wanting that (hould be there j 
but nothing prefent that fhould not be there. 
And how many thoufand ways may fome- 
thing of this kind happen ? Or, how con- 
temptible a thing may prove the impediment, 
even in fuch rude mechanifm? a grain of 
fand, the fmallefl: hair. It is farther no left 
neceflary that the machine be kept dry, and 
the whole refrefhed, (to fpeak ftill in the 
terms of an animal body) by winding up, 
once perhaps every four and twenty hours. 
Thefe feveral things are all neceflary, that 

Vol, I. E c there 
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there may be no impediment, though not 
neceflaty as efficient caufes : and if the leaft 
requiiite is wanting, or the leaft thing fuper- 
fluous prefcnt, though the power ftill re- 
mains, and a6ts (or impels the dead parts) 
as at other times, the machine no more tells 
the hour, minute, day ; or anfwers any of 
the ends it was defigned for, than a pidure 
of it drawn on paper would. In ftiort, it is 
as dead, as if there were no power prefent, 
or afting. Let me here, by the by, reflcd: 
on the adorable power and goodnefs of God. 
How much more exquifite is the mechanifm 
of our bodies ! how infinitely more compli- 
cated ! and how much more brittle are the 
materials ! And yet we live ! nay enjoy health, 
ftrength, Gfr. unlefs by our own faults. Now^ 
from this liablenefs in the machine to fall in- 
to fainting-fits, and to have all figns of life 
fufpended in it, (continuing ftill to ufe the 
analogical terms) or from the recovering of 
it again ; no body would fay, that thefe me- 
chanical motions, while continued, were con- 
ftantly productive of, cither the mechanical 
power of the engine, or yet, of a certain 
other power, which rifes to the performing 
wonders quite above mechanifm. I need not 
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go on with the comparifon : the application 
is obvious, and (hews that the objciflion pro- 
ceeds from much inattention. Let me only 
obfcrve, that the foul may ftill be prefent, 
though no figns of life appear about the bo- 
dy ; for, as was faid in N*^ 6. we can fee but 
with bodily eyes; and the adlivityof the foul 
is only difcoverable by motion in the body ; 
and that motion is performed mechanically. 
Te did not fee my foul all along (fays Cyrus on 
his death-bed to his fons) ; but dif covered it 
only from thofe tbingSy which it performed in 
the body (e). If therefore the mechanifm be 
obftruded, mechanical motion is ftopt, and 
the animal muft appear dead. Though no- 
thing is wider from a juft conclufion, than 
that the foul is dead ; or refults only from the 
mechanical motions in the body. If that 
were fo, how could it be other than a new 
foul, kindled up again, after the mechanical 

rero, T8T0K ccvrriv uq arrat KaTiOec-UTt. Jtpud XcA- W^e ha'V^ 

this more at large in Cicero^ Nee enimy dwn ertmvobif^ 
iumy animum meum videbatis : fudy eum ^i in hoc cor^ 
porcy ex its rebusy quas gereiamy inttlligehtis. The con- 
clufion is, Eundem igitttr ejje creditcUy etiamfi nullum 
videbitis. Or rather this ientence is loft in tbe Greigji: 
iuice Cic^o^s time> a$ a^ears \ff wktt &Uow9« 

£ e 2 motions 
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motions were begun anew, which would 
never make the fame confcious being as be- 
fore. The foul mud be continually ^^wr/x/^^, 
with every new refpiration, and pulfe of the 
heart ; and continually ceafe to exiji^ as the 
motions ceafed that caufed it We might as 
well fay that every motion of the balance or 
pendulum of the watch fliould beget thought: 
and how thefe independent thoughts could 
be applied to one fubjcdl, or conftitute a 
thinking being, is inconceivable (f). 

XVIII. 

(f) What is here faid fcts the reafons for the imma- 
teriality of the foul in a new and different light. It is 
very abford that the foul fhould be fucceffively generated 
by every pulfe of the heart, or blown up with every re- 
fpiration of the lungs. A power may be inherent in, or 
belong to one certain fubje£l; but that a power (hould 
be hourly produced by mechanical motion, conftantly 
begot» conftantly die; have no fubjed to refide in j and 
be itfelf the fubjed of other powers and capacities, as 
Hit foul of man is, are abfurdities not to be parallelled. 
This power muft then confift of partSy parts infinitely 
fmall, according to their momentary produ£Uon: it 
would be a fleeting fucceffive thing ; die parts of it in- 
dependent, which could never make a continued confci- 
cufnefs. Such a foul could have no nature, no concep- 
tion belonging to it : it is as if we (hould (ay. Duration 
isapoweTy motion is a foul i or we might fay any other 
thing we pleafc, provided it be but abfurd enough : The 

Sceptic 
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XVIII. As to the fouPs not fiying away 
immediately : How can it without licence ? 
Who is judge of the time ? This proceeds 
on the fuppofition of want of government 
and providence in this momentous junc- 
ture (^). As was argued before, if the power 
of a governing caufe is conftantly exerted 
upon inanimate matter 3 and if all the changes 
in the manner of its exiftence require his 
concurrence 5 how much more muft the ra-i 
tional and living part of his works, for which 
all the reflwere defigned, challenge his care 
and providence ? If we were to aflign a pro- 
portion here, as certainly there cannot be a 
defedt of proportion, how great would the 
difference be! Befides, is it not iy bis power ^ 
that the diforders of the circulation, refpira- 

Scepdc can have no idea or conception belon^g to fuch 
aflertions. And all this is as applicable to his fuppofi- 
tion that the toul is produced hy the mechanical motions 
of the body, as to the fuppoikion that thought may be 
produced by the balance of a watch while it beats. An 
impoffibility in the one cafe, muft be no lefs an impof- 
fibility in the other. 

(i) ^*fi ^i^ -O^^i isy cujus hoc templum eft omne^ 
quod confpicisy ijiis te corporis cujiodiis liberaverity hue 
tibi aditus patere nequit. Cic. fomn. Scip. 

E e 3 tion, 
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tion, Gfr. arc again reftificd ; and by his power 
that they continue ftill to be performed, af- 
ter they arc redkificd? And why (hould the 
foul have liberty to leave the body, He con- 
tinuing to exert his almighty power in keep* 
ing up the oeconomy ? Or before the final in- 
eptitude is fufFcrcd to take place ? (SeeN** 2 1 , 
of the laft Seftion.) Since the union requires 
bis particular adl and intervention ; the fe^^ 
paration muft alfo require his particular 2^ 
and intervention; otherwife the union would 
be vain^ and the defign fruftrated. 

XIX. Lucretius makes it an argument of 
the foul's being material, that it doth not 
leave all the parts of the body at once^ rejoic-- 
ing^ as a ferpent to lay down her exuvia (A). 
Here it is to be obferved, that he makes that 

(b) Necfihi tmm qtdfquam mortem frntire videtur 
Ire/oras Mftimam inc«lumen de corf ore toto\ 
Nee priits adjugulum^ et fuperas fuctedere faucets : 
Veriimdeficere in certa redone locatam : 
Ut/enfus alios ^ in parte quemfuefud^ fcit 
JDiJfolvi : quodfi immortalis nofirafiret mens ; 
Non jam fe moriens dijfohui conquerereiur : 
Sedmagis ireforas^ veftemque relinfuere^ utentguis^ 
GoMkrety frwUnga fenex met cetnua cirvus. 

Vcr. 6o6» 

which 
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which he calls the foul, to be difleminated 
through the whole body (/) : but he forgets 
to confider that the appearance, which he 
brings as an objedion, agrees better with 
the contrary hypothefis, than his. For if the 
Sentient in the body is a different fubftance 
from naatter, it muft feel the limbs become 
gradually incapable of being aduated, as the 
diforder of the mechanifmencreafes^ where- 
as on his fuppofition of a dividuous foul, 
\yhich dies in one limb after another (if), the 
limb would be quite void of pain, as if it were 
cut off. His fcattered foul doth not agree 
with the anatomy of an animal body, where 
all the nerves terminate in one place, and 
convey all the external motions imprelfed 
thither (/). There is fomething full of a 

childiOi 

(i) Sic anima atque animus per fe nilpoffe videntur : 

Nimirum quia per venasy l^ vifcera miftim^ 

Per nervosy atque ojfa tenentur corpore ah onrni* 

Ver. 564, 
And again, 

Namque ita cmnexa ^ ft per venas^ vifcera^ mrvos 

Ofsique'y uii denies qugque fenfuparticipentur. 

Ver. 691. 

(^) ■ Inde pedes J fsf crura mori: poft indi perartus. 

JreaJicstra^imgelidi Vieftigia letbi. 

Ver. 627. 
(/) It is €»trcincly remarkable, I think, that Lucre* 

E € 4 titlS 
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childifh fimplicity in fuppoiing, that a man 
Jhould feel bis foul go out whole and entire^ 
through his throat. This is fuppofing it 
ftiU material ; that the parts of the throat 
and it fhould aSi and re^aB againft one an- 
other; while he is making it an argumenty 
that thb would be the appearance, if it were 
immaterial. Why (hould the throat be the 
out-let to the foul ? Doth immaterial fub- 
fiance want an open paflage and room ? 
Efflare animam is but a metaphorical expref- 
fion. He fuppofes perhaps, that his adverfa- 
ries place the foul in the lungs, as he places 
the mind in the middle of the breaft {m). 
He fancies alfo that the man hath ftill fenie 
and perception left in the parts of his body, 
when that which he allows to be the percipi- 
ent hath abandoned them, and is taking its 
flight. But thefe are the abfurd prejudices 

//mfays, if the foul were immaterial^ or did not grow 
up with the body i that would have been the cafe> which 
is really the cafe. 

Sedvelut in cdvei^ ferfefihi vhirefolam 
Ccnvenit', ut fenfu corpus tamen affluat onme* 

Ver. 684. 

(m) — Confilium^ quodimanimum tnentimpn vocamus • 
Jdfiifitum media regionc inpeffms bitret. 

Vcr. 140. 

of 
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of an infant 3 not the reafoning of a Phi- 
lofopher. 

XX. Thefcarcthe arguments for the ma- 
teriality of the foul, in all which it is obfcrv- 
able, that the reafons are not drawn from 
the nature of either fubftance feparately, as 
they ought to have been 5 nor is it confidered 
what kind of appearance they muft make^ 
if they are united (fee N^ 20, of the laft); 
but the dubious and equivocal phenomena of 
the whole compound are pitched upon, 
where the reafoning of courfe muft become 
perplexed \ and the diforders of the material 
organs are imputed to the living and perci- 
pient Being which ufes them. This is diredl- 
ly contrary to the method that fhould have 
been taken. Men begin with the fimpleft 
things, and thence proceed to more compli- 
cated cafes. Mathematicians at firft demon- 
ftrate truths fo eafy that they feem trifling : 
but what a wonderful fuperftrudture of fci- 
cnce do they raife on that plain foundation ! 
Juft fo, the inadlivity of matter is a plain 
and obvious quality, the firft notion that all 
men, without exception, entertain of it ; 
though they are unacquainted with the philo- 

fophical 
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iq>bical term, vis inertia y and the inconfi- 
fence of inactivity and aBive power is a fclf- 
cvident truth. Proceeding then fairly and 
ingenuoufly with thcf? principles, what a 
fccDc of things do we notdifcover, performed 
by immaterial power, both in the animal bo- 
dy and without it! Farther, if inadlivity bc- 
knigs to matter ; fomer and perceptivity muji 
certainly belong to another fubjiance. This is 
no Icfs fclf-evident. And then to colled what 
farther is neceflary to be known about adivc 
perceptive Being (as above) whether in a ftate 
of onion or feparation, cannot be extremely 
difficult. This, I conceive, is the proper 
method. It is true Lucretius brings ftore of 
other arguments for the immateriality of the 
foul ; but they 4re fuch as need not be men- 
tioned. He generally touches on fomething 
that falls in with a common prejudice, or is 
apt to raife a fcruple at firft view s but hav- 
ing done that, he is forced to leave it ; for 
that is all that can be done. The fubjed 
will not abide an argument, or bear being 
examined on all fides {n.) 

XXL We 

(») Of this kind is the objcftioii, that matedal and 
(or, as be willfullj mif-namcs them, mpitU 

and 
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XXI. We may take notice, before we 
leave this fubjed, that as there are many 
fy mptoms in the compound of foul and body, 
occafioned by the material half, which (hew 
defers incompetent to a fpiritual Being ; and 

and eternal j fubftance> could not be xinited at all. ver^, 

801. 

^ipp€ etenhn mortak aterno jungire ; bf una 

Confentire putare ; (^ fungi mutua pofft ; 

Defipere^ft: 
But on the contrary, it is really impoffible that a£Uvity 
and inactivity, life and deadneis, can confift in the fame 
fubjeft [matter]. Thence follows a very undeniable ne- 
ceffity of two different fubjedb of inhefion, viz. mate- 
rial; and inmiaterial fubftance : and then it is madnefs 
indeed,- [in him) to deny the poffibility of their union* 
which is thus eafily (hewn to be fad. Yet how ftrong 
a difficulty is this made by modern Sceptics ! Again> 
he fays, ^^ Since the body cannot fubfift without the 
** foul, but putrifies fwr. 579. ^ feq.) we need not 
<< doubt but that this happens, .becaufe the foul, being 
^^ fcattered through all the body, hath evaporated, like 
^' fmoke through the pores." Here a poor fcruple is 
endeavoured to be railed from putrifa&ion ; as if the bo- 
dy were not liable to putrify and be corrupted, in ma- 
ny cafes, while the animal lives; or were always liable 
to that, when it is dead. Again he fays, ^^ How could 
^ fuch a thin dung as the foul fiibftft, without the tc- 

*< gument of the body f " {ver. 602. j To keep it warm 
perhaps ! from 
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from which the objc<flions above are drawn : 
fo there are not wanting others which fpring 
from the adive nature of the foul, and as 
clearly fliew that part of our compofition. 
I do not mean life and ipontaneous adtion, 
nor thought and reafbn, which are conflant 
and obvious appearances, utterly incompe- 
tent to material fubfbince ; but other pheno- 
mena Icfs obferved 5 one or two of which I 
beg leave here barely to name. One altoge- 
ther inconfiftent with the materiality of that 
thing which thinks in us, is, that we are 
fometimes fo wholly occupied in the contem- 
plation of fome abfent objcdl, or fome pure- 
ly ideal thing, that we are quite impercipient 
of objeds round us, and which at prefent 
aft upon our fenfcs {0). Ccrtamly a prefent 

{») ** Somedmes (fays Mr. Locke i. 2. cA. ig./i^» 
** 3.) the mind fixes itfelf with fo much earneftnefs 
^^ on the contemplation of fome objeAs, that it turns 
^ their ideas on all fides ; remarks their relations and 
*• circumftances ; and views every part fo nicely, and 
^^ with fuch intention, that it (huts out all other thoughts^ 
^* and takes no notice of the ordinary impreffions made 
'^ then on the fenfes, which at another feafbn would 
** produce very fendble perceptions." It were to be 
wifhed that the Author had applied this to the poffibi- 
lity of matter's thinking. 

objeB 
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objeB fliould more powerfully folicit a mate- 
rial percipient, by its conftant and real a<9:ion, 
than things diilant in time and place, which 
do not ad at all, or than abfiroB ideal objeBs^ 
which cannot adt. I need not give examples 
of fuch as are in grief, anger, fear, love; 
every one will remember fuch inftances, ci- 
ther in himfelf or others, as are altogether 
unaccountable, if the percipient within us 
were material. A man may fit in a full 
company at table, and neither hear nor fee 
what is done round him. And a diforder of 
the body cannot fo much as be pretended 
here. It happens entirely from the fimpli- 
city of the attention, or perceptive faculty, 
which cannot apply intenfely to more things 
at once {p)\ and from its voluntarily employ- 
ing itfelf in the earneft confideration of fomc- 
thing abfent, whereby it becomes impercipi- 

[p) Lucretius is very explicit in afferting this fimpK^ 
dty of the perceptive faculty, when it ferves his turn ; 
though it be altogether inconfiftent with his principles. 
Ettanmty in rebus quoque apertis^ nofcere pojjis^ 
Si nonadvertas animumj perindeejfe quaji onm 
Tempore femota fuerinty longique remota* 
Cur igitur mirum ejiy animus fi catera perdit^ 
PraUrquam quibus ejl in rebus deditus ipfe? 

. Lib. 4. ver. 899* 

ent 
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ent of the adlion of material objedts upon 
it. And neither this fimplicity of the atten-* 
tion itfeif in any manner accords with a ma- 
terial percipient (N^ 8* Sed. 3.) nor the vo- 
luntary turning it away from the prefent fo* 
licitation N^ 4. of this.) 

XXIL Moreover our bodies muft be al-' 
ways in contact with fomething or other, 
which fupports their weight ; and this, whe- 
ther we walk^ fit or lye ; that is to fay, fincc 
action and re-adiion are equal, our bodies are 
always prefled with a fcH-ce equal to their own 
weight. This preiTure is conftant, andfHll 
the fame, when the body is beft difpofed. 
But if the percipient within us were material, 
this great and conftant prefTure ought to fo- 
licit it conftantly, and as much as any pref- 
fure or force that were not greater; which 
indeed is not fo : for often it is not percipient 
of this force at all, and often it is more per- 
cipient of a fmaller force* Nor can it be 
faid that the continual preflure gradually Ie(^ 
fens the fenfe of the force imprefled ; for the 
force conftantly adls, and the imprejQion is 
conftantly made, and the mind at any time 
becomes percipient of it, by directing the 

attention 
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attention thither^ The true caufc therefore 
is that juft now affigned. Ail the parts of 
our body are conftantly touched, or a£led 
upon, by fomething or other; and yet wc 
are rarely percipient of this, but by a parti- 
cular a(3: of the will, direding the percepti- 
vity to this, or to the other part* Indeed, 
taking in the confideration that the percep- 
tivity is fimple, or but one ; if the percipient , 
were material (a folid, refifting percipient) 
the ftrongeft material folicitation ought al- 
ways to folicit it moft ; and therefore to en- 
grofs it. That is, our perception would be 
precifely mechanical ; and conftantly deter- 
mined by the greateft material folicitation. 
What kind of thinking could be made up 
out' of this! How much better then is it or- 
dered than the Sceptic would have it! It ap- 
peared before (N^ 29. Sed:. 2.) that the per- 
ceptions of a folid refifting percipient ought 
to be mechanical and neceffary 5 but the pre- 
fent confideration, I think, (hews us the for- 
mal manner of that neceflity [q.) 

xxm. As 

m 

{q) It is worth obferving hcre,'tfiat fince a folid ex- 
tended percipient would neceflarily have its percepdvity 
cxdted by material action upon it, and refiftance or te^ 
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XXIII. As all material adtion ought to 
iblicit a material percipient 5 fo I might here 
farther infift upon what was only hinted at, 
from Mr. JVbllafton^ at the end of N*^' 15. 
that nothing but material aBion could f olid t 
it I which is an equally neceflaryconfequence 
of the materiality. And in purfuing this, 
it might be (hewn, that theftrongeftpaflions 
and emotions in the foul are excited by no 
material adion, or not by the ftrongeft ma- 
terial adion, contrary to plain and obvious 
reafon, on that fuppofition. No one objedt, 
equally near, and equally illuminated ; nor 
found, equally ftrong, hath more material 

a£lion effected in it by its folidity ; fince this perception 
would be precifely proportional to the force of the ma- 
terial impreffion, 1. /. medianical; and fince therefore 
(the fimplicity of our perceptivity being confidered) the 
greateft material folicitation would be only perceived, or 
at any rate moft perceived ; fince, I fay, thefe are ne- 
ceflary coniequences of matter's thinking, and yet all 
£dfe and contradictory to experience, it is worth obferv- 
ing that HoibiS*s foludon of perception, which is exact- 
ly this here given, appears thus all at one view abfurd 
and ridiculous. For he makes perception to confift in 
refiftance, re-aSion {deJlmJUne & nwtu animali) ; con- 
tra-preifion, am1(/«-ia {Ltviatb, cap* i.) which plainly 
infien all that h here afierted, 

impulfc 
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impulfe than another. It might alfo be 
{hewn, (from this principle, the want of ma- 
terial folidtation, I mean) that the power d£ 
foraiingabftradt ideas, or abilradting percep- 
tion from all matter ; the power of imagina- 
tion, or foncning compound ideas no way im- 
prefied by matter ; I fay, it might be (hewn 
by particular deduiftions from this principle^ 
that thefe and other a£iavities of the foul, 
could no way belong to a material Percipient. 
But padingby thefe, (fince the theory in Sed-. 
2. makes thefe minute waysof arguing unne- 
ceffary;)! ftiali only name another particular, 
'that(hould pradticallyfatisfyusof the imn>a:- 
teriality of oar thinking part. And that is 
the confideration of the indefeafiblenefs or ««- 
nvioriednefs of thepdbciple of thought in us. 
We feel our bodies every now aAd then fink- 
ing down tinder their own infirmities : but 
the thing that thinks in us would never give 
over, if the body could keep up with it. It 
is bufyall the day with the body, and all the 
night without the body, and ill the day with 
the bodfy again: and thus in a conftant circle, 
widiout re!(])ite x>r imermif&bft thut we can 
pciteivb (N« ii^. of the la^) bjfr out ftitfttfftf 
enqtilry, Fotihe body 00 fobiiei: fmks dowft 
Vot.X 1^t in 
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in wearinefs and flumber, than this thing 
within enters frefh upon other fcenes of acti- 
on ; and hears and fees things worth enquir- 
ing into; and this without the fubferviency 
of its organs, which are then difabled from 
their fun<^on. That which lives and per* 
ceives in us, lives and perceives at all times 9 
if its vital and perceptive faculty could be duly 
applied to by fit objeds ; as from this parti- 
cular it appears : and from which alfo it ap« 
pears, that it can beotherwife applied to, than 
by external objefts through the fenfes. Now, 
without pufhing this argument as far as it was 
urged in the laft fedion, or taking notice of 
the particular reafoning thiere, here is fuch a 
contrariety of natures obvioufly difcoverable, 
that it is a wonder men could ever find in 
their hearts to afcribe them to the fame thing. 
This principle itfelf cannot certainly be body, 
nor the refult of the fit difpofition of body, 
being fo inceflantly adive, when the body 
lies in a flate of temporary death, becaufe of 
indiipofition (r). 

XXIV. Laftty, 

(r) This contrariety of natures, vha the indefieafi^k 
aAivity of the Ibul, and thefucceffiye fiiDing of the body, 
proceeds from the fimple nature of die finil, which 
hath no pajts, (fc£t. 3.) lb Aat it can lofe nothing of 

itfelf 
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